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WHAT IS CORRECT CHINESE? * 





YvuEN REN CHAO 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


To ERR IS HUMAN; to correct is worse. For 


the trouble with men, to paraphrase Mencius a 


little, is that they like to correct others. But the 
urge to be correct and to correct others is incor- 
rigible. There has always been a quest for and 
the upholding of a norm in such a basic human 
institution as language. You are all familiar with 
Confucius’ dictum about the importance of the 
rectification of names ? and about Mencius’ interest 
in the technique of teaching the more civilized 
language of the state of Chyi to a speaker from the 
state of Chuu.* For correctness in language is not 
correctness in language merely, but all that goes 
with language, and what aspect of life does not go 
with language ? 

Before taking up the main question of what is 
correct, let us first have a brief review of what was 
correct in the recent past. During the days when 
I went to school in China, back in the 1890’s, there 
was no such thing as a standard national language. 
Nevertheless, every literate person had to write the 
correct characters, form the right sentences in the 
classical language, and pronounce in their reading 
according to the tradition which went back, at the 
latest, to the Swei and Tarng dynasties. 

It was easy enough to tell what were the correct 
forms of characters. There was even a standard 
handbook, Tzyhshywe Jeuyu (Guide to Character 
Study), by Long Chiiruey,> published in 1872, 
which scholars scoffed at, because the standards of 
form were not always based on real etymology, and 
often quite arbitrary, but which the candidates at 
the civil service examinations could not afford to 
ignore without incurring the risk of disqualifi- 
cation. 

As for diction, grammar, and style, the only 
acceptible practice was to follow the practice of the 
ancient writers and nobody in those days—I am 
talking about the pre-Hu Shih days—would think 
of writing anything except in classical Chinese. 


es 


* Presidential Address delivered at the 171st meeting 
of the Society, Philadelphia, March 28, 1961. 

*Ren jy huann, tzeay haw wei ren shy, Mencius 
44.23; Legge, Mencius (2nd ed., Oxford, 1895), p. 311. 

* Analects, XIII.3, Legge, pp. 127-128. 

* Mencius, 3B.6, Legge, p. 275. 
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But it was in the matter of pronunciation, as it 
still is, that people concerned themselves most. 
In spite of the great diversity of dialects, there was 
always some sort of consensus as to what was the 
correct pronunciation of a word. For example 
everybody agreed that hao in the (ancient) Rising 
Tone meant ‘good’ and in the (ancient) Going 
Tone the putative form of ‘good’ i.e. ‘to find 
good, to like.’ It did not matter that a speaker 
from the north and one from the southwest would 
have the actual pitch patterns of the two tones 
almost exactly reversed. A scholar from Peiping 
and a scholar from Chungking could understand 
each other, and agree with each other perfectly, 
when they discussed the tonal membership of 
words under traditional tone classes, since changes 
in the abstract sound classes of words were in 
general much less rapid, both historically and 
geographically, than in the acoustical qualities of 
sounds, and the actual sounds were beneath the 
concern of most of the literary scholars. 

This tradition of standard pronunciation was 
represented largely in the series of dictionaries 
starting with Luh Tsyr’s Chiehyunn of 601 A. D. 
which was accessible secondhand through the Go- 
angyunn of 1007 A.D., much cited in the Kangsht 
Dictionary of 1716, the last named being the chief 
dictionary that was in general use when I learned 
to read and write. It was the only court of appeal 
in case of an argument. On a much smaller scale 
one can compare it with the series of Webster’s 
dictionaries, with their system of diacritically 
marked letters, in terms of which two persons can 
agree that they both pronounce the word o-f-t-e-n 
with a “short 0” and “silent ¢,” even though one 
actually pronounces it as ['sfn] and the other as 
['afn]. The actual phonetic values did not matter. 

There was, to be sure, the Guanhuah or Man- 
darin, a knowledge of which officials going to the 
court would find useful. But a command of 
Mandarin during the imperial days was regarded 
rather as a convenience than a matter of prestige 
and having a southern accent was more of an in- 
convenience than anything to be ashamed of. As 
a matter of fact the central and southern dialects 
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have preserved more ancient distinctions than 
Mandarin, and some of the most prominent pho- 
nologists came from those regions. Chern Lii 
(1810-1882), author of the epoch-making Chieh- 
yunn Kao, was from Canton. Day Jenn (1724- 
1777), one of the leaders in the study of what is 
now called archaic Chinese, was from Shiouning, 
among some of the most inland mountains of 
southern Anhuei, where they speak one of the most 
outlandish dialects of China. 

There are various factors which have kept down 
the prestige of Mandarin, mostly having to do with 
the obliteration of ancient distinctions in the more 
rapid phonetic change in the north. One is the 
loss of the so-called 5th Tone or the Entering 
Tone, the tone which had, and in Cantonese still 
has, the consonantal endings -p, -t, and -k. In the 
northern dialects the endings have been lost and 
the tone class has been redistributed among the 
other tones, including the Even Tone, so that Ziap 
‘ten’ and ~£i ‘time’ are both pronounced shyr in 
Mandarin. Since classical poetry depends both for 
its meter and rime upon the tones according to 
ancient classification, the southerners have a great 
advantage over the northerners, who to this day 
still frequently like to compose poems in the classi- 
cal style and will thus need a knowledge of the 
classical tones. 

Another point of prestige value is the distinction 
between jian ‘sharp’ and twan ‘rounded’ in words 
which had older dentals and velars, respectively, 
but have coalesced into palatals before high front 
vowels in the Peiping dialect. No native of 
Peiping distinguishes between si ‘west’ and hi 
‘sparse,’ as did ancient Chinese or as do half of 
the rest of the country, or as do most French 
sinologists in their romanization of Chinese. The 
prestige value, apart from the older standing of 
such a distinction, derives particularly from 
the fact that singers in the modern Pyi-Hwang 
style of drama, right in the city of Peir’ z as its 
metropolis, have adopted a standard wu. the so- 
called Jongjou pronunciation, in which among 
other things such a distinction is maintained.* 

Thirdly, and this is the most important factor 
from a philological point of view, certain tradi- 


*Luo Shintyan, “Jiowjiuh-jong de Jiigeh Inyunn 
Wenntyi” (Some phonological problems in the old-style 
drama), Hastern Miscellany, XXXIII (1936), No. 1, 
pp. 393-410. 


tional distinctions have been obliterated as a conse- 
quence of regular phonetic change in the Peiping 
dialect, but which are still significant in the pro- 
nunciation of many of the more conservative 
dialects. Thus, the same character now pro- 
nounced yih® applies to ancient ie ‘easy’ and to 
iik ‘change,’ in modern Cantonese yih and yek, 
respectively. In Mandarin they have, through per- 
fectly regular processes of phonetic change, co- 
alesced into the same 4th-Tone syllable yih. In 
the combination yih shyue4, it is meaningful for 
a Cantonese to ask whether it is yih hoak ‘easy to 
learn’ or yek hoak ‘the study of (the Book of) 
Changes.’ For a speaker or reader from Peiping 
the question becomes vacuous. For him it is just 
a case of the same word with two different mean- 
ings. Again, in the Wu dialects, where the dis- 
tinction between voiced and voiceless initial stops 
and fricatives is still maintained, one finds fey® 
pronounced with f-* in the sense of ‘expense, 
waste’ but with v- as a surname; bey‘ with [p-] as 
‘back’ and [b-] as turn one’s back to’; bay# with 
[p-] as a transitive verb ‘to defeat’ and with [b-] 
as ‘to be defeated’; fuh® from three different 
ancient forms, resulting in Wu (1) with f- ‘to 
repeat, to reply,’ (2) with v-, Entering Tone, ‘to 
recover,’ and (3) with v-, Going Tone, ‘again,’ all 
three pronounced fuh in Mandarin. Little wonder 
that Mandarin was held in low esteem by the 
literati. 

But the illusion of no change from the old tradi- 
tion could be kept up only by turning one’s eyes 
away from the fact of change in language, whether 
regularly by phonetic law or irregularly through 
interdialectal borrowing, whether consciously by 
setting up new norms or unconsciously through 
incorrect reading or misinterpretation of records. 
One of the most powerful social forces for change 
lies in the fact of what in Chinese is called Shyi 
fet cherng shi ‘Habituated wrong makes right.’ 
Two wrongs do not make one right, but enough 
wrongs will make any wrong right. Thus, although 
the dictionary says character j ancient ts‘iet > 
modern chie ‘to cut,’ but ts‘ie? > modern chth in 
k ‘in all cases,’ yet nobody, not even in my time, 
says ichth for ‘in all cases’; within my memory it 
has always been ichie or ichieh. To say ichth 


5 No final is given here, in order to cover a variety of 
the Wu dialects, to which all these remarks apply. 
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would either not be understood or, if understood 
by the few who knew this reading, be regarded as 
pedantic. 

There are many factors which may start pro- 
nunciations that deviate from the classical tradi- 
tion—“ incorrect” pronunciations. Following are 
some of the most important: 

One source of error has been the misinterpreta- 
tion in the use of the faanchieh system of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in Kangshi or any dictionary 
that uses this form of indicating pronunciation. 
The character chyang,' ancient .g‘iang in the Even 
Tone, meant ‘strong, powerful’ and is normally 
aspirated, 2nd Tone. When read ‘g‘iang, in 
ancient Rising Tone, it meant ‘stubborn’ or 
‘forced.? Now since about the 15th century, the 
ancient Rising Tone with voiced stops and frica- 
tives have mostly gone over to the Going Tone.® 
Therefore the second reading of character 1 ‘g‘iang 
would normally be Mandarin jiang, in the 4th 
Tone, as indeed it is, in the sense of ‘stubborn.’ 
But in the sense of ‘forced,’ apparently a mis- 
interpretation of the faanchieh: g(i+l)iang = 
g‘iang” resulted in the reading ch(yit+l)eang = 
cheang at the modern face value of the faanchieh 
characters, and this has gained currency as the 
“correct” pronunciation in such combinations as 
meancheang® ‘to force oneself,’ and that was the 
way I learned to speak and read and that was the 
way I corrected others when they did otherwise. 
So here is a case of the habituated wrong that 
makes right. 

The most important factor which resulted in 
changes from the traditional standards has been 
the tendency toward “ one character one pronuncia- 
tion.” If two forms occur in everyday speech, 
there is a good chance for the distinction to be 
maintained, as biann* in fang,biann ‘convenient’ 
but pyan in pyan-yi ‘cheap,’ or kann® ‘to look at’ 
and kan ‘to watch.’ But if a character with two 
readings is heard frequently in one and only seen 





*The date varies with locality, and in Cantonese the 
change described has not been complete even today. On 
the other hand, Lii Bor in his Pyiba Shyng already 
rimed two Rising Tone words buh™ and fuh with six 
Going Tone words,° which shows how early this change 
already started, at least in Lii Bor’s pronunciation. See 
Jou Tzuumo, “ Guanyu Tarngday Fangyan-jong Syhsheng 
Dwufaa de Ishie Tzyliaw” (Some data relating to the 
pronunciation of the four tones in the Tarng dynasty), 
Yuyanaue Luncong (Linguistic Essays), Shanghai, 1958, 
Vol II, p. 12, 
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in the other, then the moderately educated, who 
never heard the second reading, will pronounce it 
anyhow, and so we are started on the road to the 
one-character-one-pronunciation movement. Over 
this road are strewn at different stages all classes 
of people more or less advanced in this general 
movement. First there were those cases where the 
alternate reading was already obsolete in my time. 
The example of ichieh vs. ichih mentioned above 
was such a case. Another example is pyng* ‘a 
screen ’: biing*t ‘ to screen off’; but the characters 
u ‘(that with which) to shut out the wind,—a 
(folding) screen’ have always been known to me 
as pyngofeng, never biingfeng. The verb v ‘to use, 
to send’ is shyy and the noun ‘the sent one,— 
envoy’ (cf. German Gesandt), was supposed to 
be shyh. But I have always heard and said 
dahshyy ‘ambassador’ and gongshyy ‘minister.’ 
In the expression for ‘humorous’ or ‘comic,’ the 
“correct” pronunciation for the first character in 
w is supposed to be guu. But since the pronuncia- 
tion hwa ‘slippery’ is by far the most frequently 
used that is associated with this character, it has 
displaced the pronunciation guu and so hwaji is 
the only form in which I have heard and used the 
expression w. Anybody who says guuji would 
indeed sound rather hwaji now. Again, x in the 
sense of ‘fierce, ruthless’ is baw. In the sense of 
‘expose(d)’ the “correct” pronunciation is puh, 
as one still tries to say in reading Mencius: Chiou 
yang yit puh jy ‘with the autumn sun to dry 
(expose) it.’ But in y ‘to reveal, to expose’ it is 
always, to me, bawluh and not *puhluh. 

That was what I recall of usages at the turn of 
the century. Half a century later, in mid-20th 
century, the leveling of pronunciation for the same 
character has of course gone much farther along. 
In naming fractions n/m which takes the form 
m parts’ n, ‘part’ should be rendered by fenn. 
But since the character z is more often used as a 
verb fen, fen has displaced fenn in expressions like 
syh-fen jy san.** ‘To look’ is kann, ‘to watch’ is 
kan, but bb ‘watchprotect,—(medical) nurse’ is 
now called kKannwuh. In early Chou dynasty the 
form of government in cooperative harmony is 
known as cc and I was carefully taught to say 
gongher with gong in the 1st Tone. But now it is 
gongher gwo ‘a republic’ and Gongher Daang ‘ the 
Republican Party,’ just as in Gongchaan Daang 
‘the Communist Party.’ To my conservative ears 
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that makes the name of the Republican Party 
sound almost subversive. In the sense of ‘win, 
to be victorious’ dd is pronounced sheng, in the 
sense of ‘able to bear’ as in ee ‘can bear the 
responsibility’ it is sheng. But most people say 
sheng renn now. The most frequent use of ff is 
tsorng ‘from’ or ‘to follow,’ whereas in the com- 
pound adjective gg ‘second (cousin)’ the “cor- 
rect” pronunciation is tzong. But now it’s tsorng- 
tarng. We noted before the three forms for h in 
the Wu dialects. In the expression hh ‘again 
flourish,’ a very widely used name in the textbook 
trade, one would expect it to be fowshing or, in the 
Shanghai pronunciation, vew-hing. But every- 
body calls those new series of textbooks vé-hing in 
Shanghai and fuhshing in Mandarin. Only we old- 
timers from Wunjinn still proudly and stoutly 
maintain that the first syllable should be in the 
Joing Tone. But unfortunately we of the Wu- 
dialect cities on the Grand Canal pronounce all 
cases of ou as ei, so that a good classically correct 
vew-hing comes out actually as vey-hing, which 
sounds like a rather weak anticlimax in our heroic 
stand for the old order of things. Finally, to 
return to that case of meancheang ‘to force one- 
self,’ which became the “correct” form as a result 
of an “incorrect” application of faanchieh. Since 
the form chyang ‘strong’ occurs much more fre- 
quently, it is becoming the only pronunciation for 
the character 1. However, it still grates on my ears 
to hear the form meanchyang for q, as do all the 
newer forms just cited which are gaining general 
acceptance. Taking a long view of the matter, I 
am of course no better than the deserter in 
Mencius who laughed at another deserter because 
he ran away one hundred paces from the front line 
and I ran away only fifty paces. 

Now if enough wrongs make wrong right, how 
many wrongs are enough? Where does one draw 
the line? Should the pronunciations of the half- 
educated have equal vote with the pronouncements 
of the authorities? Let us take some fairly obvious 
cases of incorrect pronunciation. When a seam 
bursts, we say jann-le shiann le, where the pho- 
netic is jj. A flaw is pohjann** containing the 
same character. Many people who see the char- 
acter for the first time in their reading just read 
the phonetic and say pohding, which is of course 
wrong. The term for a villa is byeshuh." A com- 
mon error is to read the top half of the character 


for shuh and say byeyee, which is again unaccept- 
able. The character woh™™ looks very much like 
gann." So many people say gannshyuann in- 
stead of the correct wohshyuan?? ‘to turn around 
(with various figurative extensions).’ Pole vault 
is called chenggal-tiaw% ‘push-pole jump.’ A 
common folk-etymology is to call it jaanggal-tiaw™ 
‘palm-pole jump,’ where only the right half of the 
first character is pronounced for the whole, and it 
seems to make some sense, too. In the term for 
acupuncture jenjeoushyue,* the second character 
jeou ‘cauterize’ has jeow*t for its phonetic. This 
being a rare character, most people mistake it for 
jyh ‘roast’ and say jenjyhshyue,“ which appar- 
ently makes some sense, too. Although these seem 
to be clear cases of mispronunciation, it is by no 
means safe to prejudge them. What if jenjyhshye 
should finally gain over the correct jenjeoushyue? 
In such an eventuality, the only scientific thing to 
do would be to report the facts. We might say 
something like this: “ During the first half of the 
20th century, as a result of misreading, jenjeou- 
shyue was often misread as jenjyhshyue. Now, 
during the second half of the century, the term 
jenjeoushyue has become obsolete and acupuncture 
is now called jenjyhshyue.” In the case of poh- 
jann** vs. pohding, there are other complications. 
On my field trips for my dialect surveys I would 
meet with informants who informed me that in 
their dialect ‘a flaw’ was called, let us say, 
[p‘odieng]. This would at once arouse my suspi- 
cion that the informant was mispronouncing in his 
own dialect and so I would venture to suggest, 
contrary to my own field method, “Do you ever 
also say .. .”, and then I would give the equivalent 
of pohjann in the phonetic system of the dialect 
being studied. “No,” he would insist, “in our 
dialect we always say [p‘odieng].” And that is 
final, since in matters of fact, the informant is 
the ultimate authority. You don’t argue with your 
informant about the facts of his language. You 
could check his information against other speakers 
of the same dialect and find out whether he is 
typical or atypical, and if most of them agree with 
him, you could draw one of two conclusions. One 
is that so far as his dialect is concerned, there have 
been enough wrongs to make the wrong right, 
even though in the 1961 Standard Mandarin it is 
still pohjann. On the other hand, it is also possi- 
ble that this dialect has never gone through the 
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stages of an archaic dental stop, ancient palatal 
stop, a modern retroflex affricate, and by way of 
mispronunciation, back to a dental stop. Instead, 
it may, if it is one of the Min dialects, have pre- 
served the archaic dental all along, and then we 
would be insulting these good respectable people 
with mispronunciation! Thus even those appar- 
ently clear cases are by no means so clear that we 
can judge them without close examination. 

So far I have been considering sound classes in 
the abstract. The result of the first attempt at a 
phonemic, if not a phonetic standard of pronuncia- 
tion was embodied in the official dictionary Gwoin 
Tzyhdean’Y of 1919, in which the pronunciations 
of characters were spelt with the newly designed 
National Phonetic letters. Just as the collabo- 
rators of Chiehyunn did in 601 A.D., “the rights 
and wrongs of the south and north and the logical 
and the illogical of the ancients and moderns were 
argued” *”,? and they settled on a standard of 
Mandarin pronunciation called Gwoin, henceforth 
to be taught in all schools. It had the 5th Tone 
or Entering Tone, distinction of sharp and 
rounded, two mid-vowel phonemes /o/ and /e/** 
(whereas most northern dialects have only one) 
and various other features along traditional lines. 
Since no teacher spoke in the national pronuncia- 
tion as a native, it fell upon me to make phono- 
graph records of this standard language, to be used 
henceforth in all the schools. That was in fact 
the system of pronunciation I taught at Harvard 
University in 1922 when instruction in Chinese 
was resumed there after an interruption of forty 
years. But phonograph records or no phonograph 
records, it was found hard going to teach a lan- 
guage which nobody spoke. For thirteen years I 
was the sole speaker of this idiolect, meant to be 
the national language of 4, 5, or 600 million 
speakers. By 1932, without publicly announcing 
any radical change, the Gwoin Tzyhdean was 
quietly revised in the form of Gwoin Charngyonq 
Tzyhhuey ¥¥* in which the actual content was 
based on the speech of Peiping. Thus at one 
stroke, were created more than one million poten- 
tial teachers instead of only one. Nowadays, 
whether at Peiping or at Taipei, whenever a radio 


*“< In luenn nan beei sh fei, guu jin tong seh”; preface 
to Luh Tsyr, Chiehyunn, 601. 

8 A more readily available form now is Gwoin Biaujoen 
Hueybian, Taipei, 1947. 
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station wants an announcer, the first thing to ask 
is whether the girl was born or at least educated 
in Peiping. 

I have dwelt on the matter of standards of pro- 
nunciation at some length in order to show what 
is involved in trying to establish and maintain 
norms of correctness. As the same sort of prob- 
lems will be met with in other aspects of language, 
I shall discuss them only briefly. 

In the transliteration and translation of foreign 
words and proper names, errors often occur and 
sometimes become firmly established as part of the 
language. The form Jyjiage4 for Chicago was 
obviously based on a mispronunciation of the 
initial fricative as an affricate. Some more lit- 
erary- and less literal-minded writers have tried 
unsuccessfully to change it to Shyjiaguu ® ‘ Valley 
of the poets ’°—hardly a suggestive epithet for that 
great prosaic metropolis on the lake, of which 
the name is pronounced correctly this time as 
Mihshigen.© ® 

In the translating of foreign words, a word with 
meanings A and B may be equated to a Chinese 
word which only has meaning A, and when the 
foreign word is used in meaning B the same 
Chinese word is then used in meaning B, which it 
never had. If a student does that in an exercise 
he is simply marked wrong. But if the translation 
gets published and published often enough, then 
the Chinese word will have acquired a new mean- 
ing. Thus weimiaw® normally means ‘ delicate’ 
only in the sense of ‘ fine,’ ‘ sensitive,’ etc., and if 
applied to a social or political situation, weimiaw 
would not make any sense. But now one reads 
weimiaw in all the newspapers in this extended 
sense because the foreign word delicate is so used. 
Similarly, jychyr¥ ‘to support’ has been extended 
to cover political support which was foreign to the 
original semantic range of jychyr. Personally I 
would still say yeonghuh © in speaking of support- 
ing a candidate, The translation for ‘diehards’ 
is syy‘yingpay,4 ying being ‘hard’ as opposite of 
‘soft’ rather than the opposite of ‘easy.’ A cor- 
rect translation would have been nan-syy-pay ‘ diffi- 
cult to die -ers.” But I am afraid the form 
syy‘yingpay will die hard. 


®*Tsyrhae, however, still has Mihjyr‘an,” the last 
syllable presumably pronounced ngan by the original 
transliterator. Cf. Nganhwei for Anhuei. 
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Questions of correctness in grammar have 
played a less important part than those of pro- 
nunciation or vocabulary. But a number of Euro- 
peanisms have appeared in writing, though not yet 
in speech, in recent decades. One of the basic 
features in Chinese syntax is that the modifier 
precedes the modified. But nowadays one finds 
titles of articles and books like Althsy Tzay 
Jonggwo! for ‘ Alice in China.’ Since this word 
order is normally possible only when tzay is used 
as a predicative verb ‘is at’ or ‘is in,’ my im- 
mediate reaction to Alishsy Tzay Jonggwo is to 
answer, Bu, Alihsy bu tzay Jonggwo ‘ No, Alice is 
not in China, Alice is in Wonderland.’ ?° 

Adverbial clauses normally precede the principal 
clauses, except as an afterthought addition. But 
one reads now premeditated modifying clauses 
with conjunctions like ruguoo™ ‘if? jihranM 
‘since’ following the main clause, and such sen- 
tences sound to me definitely foreign in con- 
struction. 

From the general tone of my discourse you will 
see that I must have a good deal of sympathy for 
those schoolmasters, who feel nostalgic for the good 
old days when right was right and wrong was 
wrong, and deplore the degeneration of the lan- 
guage when distinctions are being obliterated and 
a pure language is becoming more and more 
foreign in vocabulary and grammar. While there 
is a good deal of this in the way I feel about things, 
I am certainly no syy‘yingpay ‘diehard’ purist 
with regard to correctness in language in general 


1°The title of my translation of Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland is Alihsy Mannyou Chyijiing Jih,? Shang- 
hai, 1922, and that of Sheen Tsorngwen’s parody is 
Alihsy Jonggwo Youjih,® Shanghai, 1931, both of which 
follow the regular word order of modifier-modified. 
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or in Chinese in particular. I am in full agree- 
ment with American linguists of the structural 
school in believing that the job of the scholar is 
to record the usages and state the conditions under 
which they are found, and that the job of the 
teacher is to teach what language is appropriate 
under what situations. One recites the Tarng 
poems in one style of pronunciation, you talk to 
members of your family in another. In everyday 
conversation you say Jiel jieel le? for ‘what day is 
today?’ On the platform or in the classroom, one 
discards most of the retroflex suffixes and says 
Jintian sherm ryhtz? ‘What is the date today?’ 
If the occasion is to write a commentary on the 
grammar of Mencius, I would not be disturbed 
even if you wrote in the pure classic language. 
But if I had to report on current news on the 
international scene—a job I can hardly fancy 
myself doing—the only thing to do would be to 
make use of all the new Europeanisms which have 
become a regular part of the journalistic para- 
phernalia. Thus what is correct depends upon 
what is appropriate to the situation and the status 
of the speaker or writer. If you want to communi- 
cate most effectively, then do such and such, so 
that correctness in language seems to turn out to 
be a hypothetical imperative rather than a cate- 
gorical imperative. But it is one’s duty to com- 
municate effectively when one uses language to 
communicate. One ought always to use the lan- 
guage that is appropriate to the situation. Thus, 
by asserting the antecedent I am asserting the 
consequent. In other words, correctness in lan- 
guage is in the last resort a categorical imperative. 


11 Except when I teach Chinese to Americans, when I 
cite both forms. 
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THE ARAMAIC INSCRIPTIONS OF SEFIRE I AND II 


JosepH A. Firzmyer, 8. J. 


WoopstocK CoLLEGE 


EVER SINCE LE P. Sébastien Ronzevalle, 8S. J., 
first published the text of the so-called Sijin stele, 
scholars have pointed out the need of a fresh study 
of this inscription, based on the stele itself and on 
new and adequate photographs. This need has 
now been met by the recent, splendid publication 
of M. le Prof. André Dupont-Sommer and M. 
PAbbé Jean Starcky, “Les inscriptions araméen- 
nes de Sfiré (Stéles I et II).”* This publication 
is obviously the fruit of many long hours of con- 
centration on the stone itself and must now be 
considered the editio princeps of the inscription. 
It consists of an important introduction about the 
finding of the steles, a transcription, translation, 
commentary, glossary and, what is most important 
of all, twenty-nine plates of hand-copies and ex- 
cellent photographs. Scholars will long be in- 
debted to both Dupont-Sommer and Starcky for 
the care expended on this publication. 

Since there is very good reason to believe that 
Ronzevalle was misled by the natives concerning 
the place where the steles were found and his own 
efforts at excavating Sijin in 1930 brought to light 
nothing new in the way of additional fragments, 


* The author wishes to thank the Rev. G. 8S. Glanzman, 
S.J. for many useful suggestions and hints which were 
furnished during the preparation of this article. The 
following abbreviations should be noted: A Ahigar; AD 
Driver, G. R., Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century 
B.C.; ANET Pritchard, J. B. (ed.), Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament; AP 
Cowley, A. E., Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century 
B.C.; AA Garbini, G., L’Aramaico antico; BMAP 
Kraeling, E. G., Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri; 
NSI Cooke, G. A., A Textbook of North Semitic Inscrip- 
tions; RES Répertoire d’épigraphie sémitique; 1QGen 
Apoe Avigad, N. and Yadin, Y., A Genesis Apocryphon. 

1“ Fragments d’inscriptions araméennes des environs 
d’Alep,” Mélanges de UUniversité Saint-Joseph, 15 
(1930-1), 237-60. Dupont-Sommer and Starcky say of 
this publication: “Cette édition n’est pas sans mérite, 
mais elle a été faite dans des conditions peu favorables: 
bien des lectures y apparaissent extrémement incertaines, 
et les photographies publiées sont généralement insuffi- 
santes.” 

2 Mémoires présentés par divers savants a4 Vv Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 15 (1958), 197-351, 
plus 29 plates (hereinafter: “ Les inscriptions”). 


the new editors have abandoned the title “ Sijin 
stele” for the apparently more accurate designa- 
tion, Sefire stele I. In addition to the fresh study 
of this Sefire stele I their article contains the first 
publication of another very fragmentary inscrip- 
tion from the same place; this is Sefire stele II. 
Both of these inscriptions were acquired by the 
Damascus Museum in 1948. A third stele from 
the same place was acquired by the Beirut Museum 
in 1956 and was published by Dupont-Sommer 
with the collaboration of Starcky in 1958.5 All 
three inscriptions are related not only by their 
provenience but also by their contents and a com- 
parative study of them is imperative. As far as 
can be ascertained today, almost fifty years later 
than the time of the first discovery, they were 
found at Sefire, a small village about 15 miles 
southeast of Aleppo in Syria.* 

The reader is referred to the article of Dupont- 
Sommer and Starcky for the details about the 
acquisition of the inscriptions, their physical de- 
scription, the discussion of their script, ete. It is 
sufficient to note here that the editors are of the 
opinion that the same stone-cutter engraved not 
only both sides of stele I (against the suggestion 
of Ronzevalle),5 but also steles II and III. The 
type of writing points to a date “vers le milieu du 
VIITe siécle avant J.-C., aprés celles de Kilamou, 
de Zakir et de Panamou et avant celles de Bar- 
Rekoub et d’Azitawadda,” ® the same date as that 
given by Ronzevalle. Starcky has contributed a 
very useful discussion of the comparative epi- 
graphic material in Appendix II, “ Remarques 
épigraphiques.” * 

We present here a treatment of Sf I and Sf II 


*“ Une inscription araméenne inédite de Sfiré,” Bulle- 
tin du Musée de Beyrouth, 13 (1956 [appeared early in 
1958]), 23-41. We shall refer to the three steles of 
Sefire as Sf I, Sf II, Sf III. 

+R. Dussaud (“ Torse de statuette de Sefiré,” Syria, 9 
[1928], 171) identified Sefire with Sipri, mentioned in 
the treaty of Supiluliumma and Mattiwaza (14th Cent. 
B.C.) ; but this can be questioned. 

5 Op. cit., p. 240. 

* “Les inscriptions,” p. 202. 

7 Ibid., pp. 329-34. 
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similar to our study of Sf III. In the case of 
Sf I the inscription has been well worked over by 
many scholars on the basis of Ronzevalle’s publica- 
tion; an extensive bibliography of such studies has 
been provided by Dupont-Sommer.® As in our 
former article, we shall incorporate the essentials 
of Dupont-Sommer’s commentary, as he in turn 
has done with many points suggested by former 
studies which are still valid. The commentary on 
Sf II is less extensive since it has not had the 
benefit of prolonged study as has Sf I. 


STELE I 


Three preliminary remarks are necessary for 
the proper understanding of the text of Sf I. First 
of all, Dupont-Sommer has pointed out a feature 
of the stele in its present state of preservation 
which was missed by Ronzevalle and all subsequent 
scholars who have studied it. The left side of the 
stele, which is not engraved and quite unfinished, 
is the result of a cutting of the basalt subsequent 
to its engraving. This cut accounts for the exag- 
gerated slant and dissymmetrical appearance of 
the stele on the left side, and for the loss of several 
letters at the end of each line of face A (recto) 
and the beginning of each line of face B (verso). 
Earlier studies of the inscription have generally 
neglected this constant loss of letters. The end of 
the inscription was engraved on the right side of 
the stele, face C. It is quite likely that the left 


&’“The Aramaic Suzerainty Treaty from Sefire in the 
Museum of Beirut,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 20 
(1958), 444-76.—Recent bibliography on this inscrip- 
tion: Garbini, G., “ Nuovo materiale per la grammatica 
dell’? aramaico antico,” RSO, 34 (1959), 41-54; Nober, 
P., “Ad inscriptionem aramaicam Arpadensem (adno- 
tationes criticae),”’ Verbum Domini, 37 (1959), 171-75; 
Rabinowitz, J. J., “Ad imscriptionem aramaicam,” 
Biblica, 39 (1958), 401; Vogt, E., “Nova inscriptio 
aramaica,” ibid., 269-74; Mouterde, P., MUSJ, 35 
(1958), 242-45; F. Rosenthal, “ Notes on the Third In- 
scription from Sefiire-Sijin,” BASGR, 158 (1960), 28-31. 

®*“ Les inscriptions,” pp. 211-12.—To this list we may 
add: Cross, F. M., Jr. and Freedman, D. N., Early 
Hebrew Orthography: a Study of the Epigraphic Bvi- 
dence (American Oriental Series 36; New Haven: Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, 1952), pp. 27-9; Garbini, G., 
“L’Aramaico antico,” Atti della Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, Memorie, Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e 
filologiche, serie VIII, volume VII, fascicolo 5 (Roma: 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1956), 264-70; Donner, 
H., “ Zur Inschrift von Siidschin Aa9,” AfO, 18 (1957- 
8), 390-3. 
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side was also engraved and now entirely lost. 
Secondly, the stele as reconstructed stands about 
51.5 inches high and reveals that three lines have 
completely disappeared between the sixteen on the 
upper part of Face A and the twenty-three on its 
lower part; face A therefore had originally 42 
lines. Similarly on face B the reconstruction per- 
mits one to arrive at a total of forty-five lines. 
Instead of using, then, the fairly common method 
of referring to the upper and lower parts of the 
faces of the steles by a, b (thus Aa, Ab, Ba, Bb, Ca, 
Cb), which was first employed by H. Bauer,’ 
Dupont-Sommer has simplified the system, num- 
bering all the lines on each face consecutively. 
Thirdly, it should be remembered that, as in the 
case of Sf III, there are no word-dividers in this 
script; the words follow one another without any 
greater breaks between them than between the 
individual letters. This feature provides room for 
a difference of opinion at times as to where the 
words should be separated. 

Despite the excellent work of Dupont-Sommer 
and Starcky there are still many parts of Sf I 
which are obscure; this is mainly due to the fact 
that the lower half of face B is so badly preserved. 
Our own study has not solved these problems 
either; however, it is hoped that some of our 
observations will contribute to the understanding 
of these important inscriptions. 


TRANSCRIPTION 


The following transcription differs slightly from 
that of Dupont-Sommer and Starcky ; see the com- 
mentary for the justification of details which 
differ. The editio princeps should be consulted for 
the indication of doubtful letters. 


TRANSLATION 24 
Face A 


I. The Title, introducing the contracting 
parties 


1The treaty of Bir-Ga’yah, king of KTK, with 
Mati‘el, the son of ‘Attarsamak, the king [of 
Arpad; and the trea]ty 2of the sons of Bir-Ga’yah 


10“ Fin aramiischer Staatsvertrag aus dem 8. Jahr- 
hundert v. Chr. Die Inschrift der Stele von Sudschin,” 
AfO, 8 (1932-3), 1-16. 

1 Ttalics indicate uncertain renderings. Words en- 
closed in parentheses have been inserted for the sake of 
the English idiom. 
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with the sons of Mati‘el; and the treaty of the 
grandsons of Bir-Ga’ya[h and] his [offspring] 
8with the offspring of Mati‘el, the son of ‘Attar- 
samak, the king of Arpad; and the treaty of KTK 
with [the treaty of] ‘Arpad; and the treaty of 
the citizens of KTK with the treaty of the citizens 
of Arpad ; and the treaty of the un[ion of ....]W 
swith all Aram and with <the king of) Musr and 
with his sons who will come after [him], and 
[with the kings of] °all Upper-Aram and Lower- 
Aram and with all who enter the royal palace. 


II. The Gods who are witnesses to this 
treaty 


And the st[ele with t]his [inscription] “he has 
set up, as well as this treaty. Now (it is) this 
treaty which Bir-Ga’[yah] has concluded [in the 
presence of ] ®and Mullesh and in the 
presence of Marduk and Zarpanit, and in the 
presence of Nabu and T[ashmet and in the pres- 
ence of Ir and Nus]k, °and in the presence of 
Nergal and Las, and in the presence of Shamash 
and Nur, and in the presence of S[in and Nikkal 
and in the pre|sence of Nikkar and Kadi’ah 
and in the presence of all the gods of Rahbah and 
‘Adam[... and in the presence of Hadad of 
Ajleppo, #4and in the presence of Sibitti and in 
the presence of El and ‘Elyan and in the presence 
of Hea[ven and Earth and in the presence of (the) 
A]byss 12and (the) Springs and in the presence 
of Day and Night—all the god[s of KTK and the 
gods of Ar]pad (are) witnesses (to it). 1%Open 
your eyes (O gods!), to gaze upon the treaty of 
Bir-Ga’yah [with Mati‘el, the king of Arpad]. 


III. Curses against Mati‘el, if he violates 
the treaty 


‘Now if Mati‘el, the son of ‘Attarsamak, the 
kin[g of Arpad] should prove unfaithful [to 
Bir-Ga’yah, the king of KTK, and if] the off- 
spring of Mati‘el should be unfaithful [to the 
offspring of Bir-Ga’yah...] 16[ - the 
, . = ae ] ] 

and should seven 
Tams cover] a ewe, may she not conceive; and 
should seven nur[ses] anoint [ and | 
“nurse a young boy, may he not have his fill; and 
should seven mares suckle a colt, may it not be 
sated; and should seven] *8cows give suck to a 


calf, may it not have its fill; and should seven 
ewes suckle a lamb, [may it not be salted; 24and 
should seven hens go looking for food, may they 
not kill (anything)! And if Mati[‘el] should be 
unfaithful <to Bir-Ga’yah> [and to] **his son and 
to his offspring, may his kingdom become like a 
kingdom of sand, a kingdom of sand, as long as 
Asshur rules! (And) [may Ha]dad [pour (over 
it) ] *%every sort of evil (which exists) on earth 
and in heaven and every sort of trouble; and may 
he shower upon Arpad [hal]il-[stones]! 2’For 
seven years may the locust feed (on Arpad) and 
for seven years may the worm eat and for seven 
[years may] *°TWY come up upon the face of its 
land! May the grass not come forth so that no 
green may be seen, nor may [be seen its] ?°vegeta- 
tion! Nor may the sound of the lyre be heard in 
Arpad and among its people, (but rather) the din 
of the destroyer and the tu[mult of the con]queror 
30and lamentation! May the gods send every sort 
of devourer against Arpad and against its people! 
[May the mo]Juth *of a snake [eat], the mouth 
of a scorpion, the mouth of a bear, the mouth of 
a panther. And may a moth and a louse and a 
[. . . become] 82toward it the throat of a serpent! 
May its vegetation be destroyed unto desolation! 
And may Arpad become a mound to [house the 
desert animal and the] *%gazelle and the fox and 
the hare and the wild-cat and the owl and the 
[ ] and the magpie! May [this ci]ty not be 
mentioned [nor] #*MDR’ nor MRBH nor MZH 
nor MBLH nor SRN nor TW’M nor Bethel nor 
BYNN nor [.... nor Ar]neh nor Hazaz **nor 
"Adam ! 


IV. Curses with accompanying rites 


Just as this wax is burned by fire, so shall Arpad 
be burned and [her ... daughter-cities]; *°and 
may Hadad sow in them salt and weeds and may 
it not be mentioned (again)! This GNB’ and 
[ ] 37(are) Mati‘el; it is his person. 
Just as this wax is burned by fire, so shall Mati[‘el 
be burned by filre. *8Just as (this) bow and 
these arrows are broken, so may *Anahita and 
Hadad break [the bow of Mati‘el] *%and the bow 
of his nobles. And just as a man of wax is blinded, 
so may Mati[‘el] be blinded; [just as] *°this calf 
is cut in two, so may Mati‘el be cut in two and 
may his nobles be cut in two. [And just as] this 
[is stripped naked], so may the wives of Mati‘el 
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be stripped naked, and the wives of his offspring 
and the wives of [his] no[bles. And just as ‘this 
wax woman is taken] and one strikes her on the 
face, so may the [wives of Mati‘el] be taken 
[and .... 


Face B 
V. The sacred character of the treaty 


[The treaty of Bir-Ga’yah, king of KTK, with 
Mati‘el, son of ‘Attarsamak, !the king of Ar|pad; 
and the treaty of the sons of Bir-Ga’yah with the 
sons of Mati‘el; and the treaty of the [grandsons 
of *Bir-Ga’yah with the offspring of Mati‘el and 
with the offspring of any king who °[will come up 
and rule] in his place, and with the Bené-Gush 
and with Bét-SLL and with [all] Ar[am; ‘and 
the trea ]ty of KTK with the treaty of Arpad; and 
the treaty of the citizens of KTK with the trea[ty 
Sof the citizens of Ar]pad and with its people; and 
the treaty of the gods of KTK with the treaty of 
the glods °of Arpad; for] this is the treaty of the 
gods, which the gods have concluded. Happy 
forever be the reign of *[Bir-Ga’yah], a great king, 
and from this treaty [ ] and heaven. 
Let not 
one of the words of this inscription be silenced, 
®[but let them be heard from] ?RQW to Ya’di 
and BZ, from Lebanon to YB 1[ ]Q 
and ‘Arf‘iru and M..W[and fr]om the Valley to 
KTK "[ Bé]t-Gush and its people 
with their sanctuary. This treaty 12[ 

YTH HSK HW’ .. in Musr and MRBH #[.... 
TM to Mati‘el, son [of 


8[ All the gods] will guard [this] treaty. 


‘Attarsamak .... 
(A few letters are legible on lines 14-15; lines 
16-20 are missing.) 


VI. The Stipulations of the Treaty 


] to your house. And (if) Mati‘el 
will not obey [and (if) his sons will not obey, and 
(if) his people will not obey, ?2and (if)] all the 
kings who will rule over Arpad [will not obey] the 

A ee i 2... rer ].. LMNYN, you 
will have betrayed all the gods of the treaty whi[ch 
is in this inscription. But if *4you will obey and 
ful]fill this treaty and say, “I am an ally,” [I 
shall not be able to *5raise a hand] against you, 
nor will my son be able to raise a hand against 
[your] son, nor my offspring against [your] off- 


spr[ing. And if] Sone of (the) kings [should 
speak a word] against me or one of my enemies 
(should so speak) and you will say to any king, 
“What are you [going to do?” and he ?’should 
raise a hand against] my son and kill him, and 
raise his hand to take some of my land or some of 
my possessions, you will have violat[ed **the 
trea]ty which is in this inscription. If one of 
(the) kings comes and surrounds me, [your] 
ar[my must come ?°to me with] every arch[er] 
and every sort [of weapon], for you must surround 
those who surround me and you must draw for me 
] and multiply corpse upon corpse 
in Ar[pad] some king L’'°WYN WMWT 
] and if on a day when the gods [ 
MRHY’, you (sg.) do not come with your army 
and (if) *2[you (pl.) do not] come with your 
(pl.) armies to strengthen my ho[u]se and [if 
your] off[spring does not] come to strengthen 
[my] offspring, *8[you will have betrayed] the 
gods of the treaty which is in this inscription. 
And if [...] Y‘PN with me, I shall be able [to 
drink] the water °4[of the well ]L, and who- 
ever surrounds that well, he will not be able to 
destroy (it) and raise a hand against the water of 
the well. %5[And the king] who will enter and 
take LBKH or H , who will take .... B‘H. 
to] destroy "NGD’.. MLHM ..M ..KD 
in the town of *°YM’M. And if (you do) not (do 
so), you will have been fal[se] *’[to the treaty] 
<which is in) this <inscription>. And if .. Q. 
LY ... L’-K.L ... LHMY .Y. NS’, you shall 
send ..*. 38[ ]M, and if you do not give (me) 
my provisions, [or] deduct provisions from me 
and do not deliver (them), you will have been false 
to this treaty. %°[... You] cannot deduct pro- 
visions "NH K’°YM YQM LK, and you yourself 
will seek and will go #°[ ]TK and to your 
house YN.. ZR ’.. for myself [and for eve]ry 
person of my house and for T. #[ 
your son and LYGZ.. .LH the kings of Ar[pad] 
from them because. . 
TLL H’ WSH H’ WBL ir NTRHM for yourssll 
. a , ere K‘.. with you, s0 
you will divide *PL’. And if 
NQ .... he will strengthen QLBT my house 
against 7 ky i a se & 
[against] my son or against one of my eunuchs; 
and (if) one of them flees and com[es ....] 
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Face C 
VII. Reminder for the Future 


1Thus have we spoken [and thus have we 
writ]ten. What 2I, Mati-el, have written (is to 
act) as a reminder *for my son [and] my [grand]- 
son who ‘will come a[fter] me. May they °do good 
[beneath] the sun ‘for the sake of my ro[yal 
hou ]se that no evil may “be done against the house 
of Mat[itel and his son and] his [grand]son 
for[ever ]. 


VIII. Blessings 


15may the gods keep [all evils] from 
his day #*and from his house. 


IX. Curses 


Whoever ?’will not guard the words of the in- 
scription which is on this stele 1or will say, “I 
shall efface some of his (its) words,” !%or “I shall 
upset the good things and turn (them) *°to evil 
things,” on any day on which he will do *4so, may 
the gods overturn **th[at m]an and his house and 
all that (is) in *%it; and may they make its lower 
part *4its upper part! May his scio[n] not inherit 
a name ! 


CoMMENTARY 
Face A 


1. ‘dy: Cst. pl. of a noun, used only in the 
plural, meaning “treaty-stipulations,” or simply 
“treaty, pact.” Only the emph. pl. of this noun 
was found in Sf III; but here we have the cst., the 
emph. (also in Sf II) and even the abs. (Sf I B 
24, 41). See the note on Sf III 4 for the ety- 
mology and related words.’? The meaning of this 
word is certain, for it is somehow related to the 
Accadian word adé, which is always used in the 
plural in the same sense. D. Wiseman has re- 
cently published The Vassal-Treaties of Esarhad- 
don (London: British School of Archaeology in 
Iraq, 1958; a reprint from Iraq, 20 [1958], Part 
I). In these treaties we find adé (always plural) 
used in the sense of “treaty-terms” or “ vassal- 
treaty stipulations ” (p. 3), which were imposed by 
the king on his vassals to insure their loyalty to his 
heirs, ASSurbanipal of Assyria and SamasSumukin 
of Babylonia. Wiseman defines the word thus: 


12 See note cn Sf III... ,” means ef. our article 
(CBQ, 20 [1958], 444-76) for the note on the word 
occurring in the line indicated. 


187 


“Although the general term ‘treaty’ has been used 
here for convenience (see p. 3), the more exact 
meaning is of a law or commandment solemnly 
imposed in the presence of divine witnesses by a 
suzerain upon an individual or people who have no 
option but acceptance of the terms. It implies a 
‘solemn charge or undertaking on oath’ (accord- 
ing to the view of the suzerain or vassal) ” (p. 81). 
Both in Sf I and III treaty-stipulations are pre- 
served; but ‘dy’ in Aramaic is scarcely to be re- 
stricted to them. It seems to have a wider mean- 
ing, “treaty,” as can be seen in the expression 
‘thy ‘dy’ zy bspr’ znh. It is apparently the same 
semantic shift which is found in the Greek expres- 
sion, ‘orkia temnein, “to make a covenant,” fre- 
quently used in Homer (JI. 2.124; Od. 24.483) ; 
note the plural. These considerations must prevail 
in relating the Aramaic ‘dy’ to the Accadian adé, 
even over the consideration that we would normally 
expect the a-vowel to shift to e because of the 
‘ayin in Accadian—a shift which does not appear 
to be universal (cf. Accadian adi and Hebrew- 
Aramaic ‘ad). According to W. von Soden, Ak- 
kadisches Handwérterbuch (Wiesbaden: Harrasso- 
witz, 1959, p. 14), adé occurs in middle and new 
Assyrian, middle and late Babylonian. Could it be 
a loanword from Northwest Semitic? A greater 
difficulty comes from the fact that adé is appar- 
ently from a tertiae infirmae root in Accadian, 
whereas ‘dn, ‘dy, ‘dy’ in Aramaic do not reflect 
such a root.—Cf. the similar beginning of the very 
fragmentary treaty of Esarhaddon with Ba‘al of 
Tyre (AfO, 8 [1932-3], 31), and his vassal treaties 
(ll. 1-6). 

br g’yh: “Son of Majesty”; see note on Sf III 
25 for the etymology. The name should preferably 
be vocalized Bir-Ga’yah, since Aramaean names of 
the Assyrian period with the br element are tran- 
scribed thus in Accadian documents: e.g., Bir- 
Atar, Bir-Hanu, Bir-Ram(m)ain, Bir-Samas (see 
W. F. Albright, “The Name of Bildad the Shu- 
hite,” AJSL, 44 [1927], 33). On the use of the 
patronymic alone without a personal name, see A. 
Alt, “Menschen ohne Namen,” ArOr 18 (1950) 
9-24. Bir-Ga’yah is otherwise unknown. Accord- 
ing to Dupont-Sommer, it is a symbolic name for 
Sardur III of Urartu, who formed a coalition 
against Assyria. This is a plausible suggestion, 
but by no means certain. 


ktk: The name of Bir-Ga’yah’s land has not yet 
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been successfully identified ; for various proposals, 
see CBQ, 20 (1958), 475. 

mt‘’l: The vassal is Mati‘el, the king of Arpad, 
who is to be identified with the Mati’ilu of the treaty 
of ASSurniriri V of Assyria (see E. F. Weidner, 
“ Der Staatsvertrag ASSurnirari VI. von Assyrien 
mit Mati'ilu von Bit-Agusi,” AfO, 8 [1932-3], 17- 
34). In this treaty Mati’ilu lacks a title; the cam- 
paign of the Assyrian king against him is usually 
judged to have taken place “im Regierungsantritts- 
jahre,” i.e. 754 B.c. He there appears to have been 
a princeling in Syria between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, north of Aleppo, in the area called 
by the Assyrians Bit-Agzisi after the founder of the 
dynasty (see S. Schiffer, Die Aramder [ Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1911], p. 90, n. 6; p. 137, n. 9). 
His capital was Arpad, but he must have exercised 
control over a considerable number of lesser towns, 
as appears from this Aramaic treaty. E. F. Weid- 
ner (ibid., p. 26) suggested that Mati’ilu must 
have soon forgotten his treaty with ASSurnirari 
and perhaps under threats from Sardur of Urartu 
joined the latter against Assyria. Tiglathpileser 
III put an end to this alliance, when Arpad finally 
fell to him after a four year siege. Matiilu is 
mentioned several times in the annuals of Tiglath- 
pileser III (see D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of 
Assyria and Babylonia [Chicago University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926-7], ## 769, 785, 813). The name 
Mt‘’l has been found belonging to a Dedanite king 
of the sixth century B.c. (see W. F. Albright, 
“Dedan,” Geschichte und Altes Testament | Beit- 
rige zur historischen Theologie 16; Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1953], p. 6). Bauer noted that in South 
Arabic the root mfé* occurs in the meaning, “to 
save, protect,” and explained the name as meaning 
“Gott behiitet.” But the name occurs in a Na- 
bataean inscription published by J. T. Milik (Syria 
35 [1958] 238) in the form Mty*‘’l, which together 
with the Assyrian evidence would suggest the 
vocalization Mati*’el or Mati‘’il, “protected by 
El” (q*til type; pass. pte.). Cf. brwk Yhwh 
(Gen 24,31). 

‘trsmk: Mati‘el’s father’s name is a compound of 
the theophoric element ‘tr (assimilated form of 
‘Athtar, = Accad. Istar, Heb. ‘ASstdret, Ugar. 
‘ttart) and smk, “‘Athtar has lent support.” Cf. 
the names of similar formation, “hisimak (Ex 
31,6; 35,34; 38,23), Semakyahi (1 Chr 26,7), 
Yismakyahi (2 Chr 31, 13), smky (Ap 49, 1); 


Atar-idri, Atar-bi'di, Attar-nuri, Attar-ramat ; ‘tr 
‘zr (CIS 2.52). ‘Attarsamak is otherwise un- 
known. On ‘Athtar, see M. J. Dahood, “ Ancient 
Semitic Deities in Syria and Palestine,” in §. 
Moscati (ed.), Le antiche divinita semitiche (Studi 
semitici I; Roma: Universita di Roma), pp. 85- 
90; G. Garbini, “‘Atar dio aramaico?” Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali, 35 (1960), 25-28. 


[*rpd w‘|dy: Dupont-Sommer has convincingly 
shown that six letters have been lost at the end of 
this line due to the shaving off of the left side of 
the stele. The restoration of ’rpd is certain; see 
Sf1IA3;B1. 


2. bny bny: The occurrence of this formula 
here seems to confirm our interpretation of the 
same phrase in Sf III 21, where Dupont-Sommer 
preferred to take the first bny as a form of the 
preposition bén. 

[w'rq]h: Restoration suggested by the following 
‘m ‘gr; on the meaning of ‘gr, see note on Sf IIT 1. 


3. w'dy ktk ‘m [‘dy] ’rpd: Peculiar though this 
restoration seems, it must be regarded as certain, 
as Sf I B 4 indicates. 


4. bly: “Citizens” or “ inhabitants ” ; the same 
meaning for this word is found in Sf III 23 (see 
note there), 26; Sf IB 4. 


hb[r]: The restoration of this word is quite 
likely. After it Dupont-Sommer suggests reading 
*rrt|w, which combination he translates, “1’Eta[t 
d@’Urartju.” At first sight the waw at the begin- 
ning of line 5 looks like a conjunction, “and,” 
parallel to w‘m further on in the line; but Dupont- 
Sommer suggests that it is the last letter of a 
proper name of a place, which is allied to “all 
Aram.” See Sf I B 9-10 for place-names ending 
in -w. That it is a place-name is a plausible sug- 
gestion ; that it is Urartu stands or falls with his 
thesis that Bir-Ga’yah is Sardur III. Hence we 
prefer to leave the lacuna blank. The word hbr 
is probably the Aramaic equivalent of Accadian 
and Ugaritic hubiru, “company, community, as- 
sembly,” a word which W. F. Albright (“The Role 
of the Canaanites in the History of Civilization,” 
in Studies in the History of Culture [Leland 
Volume ; Menasha, Wisc.: G. Banta, 1942], p. 36) 
has shown to have been used in the Phoenician 
world to mean a “trading company.” Hence, it 
could easily mean here a “union,” or something 
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similar. See Damascus Document 12,8 (hbwr 
Yér'l), referred to by Dupont-Sommer ; also 13, 16 
and Dn 11,6, where the root is used in a context 
of a treaty. 


5. ‘m ’rm klh: Not only the capital city Arpad, 
but all Aram and Musr are included in the treaty ; 
this expresses the extent of the coalition or union 
which Bir-Ga’yah has set up. While ’rm some- 
times designates merely a tribal group (see W. F. 
Albright, JPOS, 15 [1935], 187), it would appear 
from 1. 6 that ’rm is to be understood here in a 
geographical sense. In the Zakir stele (a 4) Bir- 
Hadad (II), son of Hazael, is mentioned as the 
king of Aram (ca. 775 B.c.). For a parallel to the 
suffixal use of kl, see A 12 (’twr klh), 55; Pa- 
nammii 17 (*Swr klh), 19 (byth kih). 


Msr: If correctly read, this name would seem to 
be a place-name. As such it might refer to one of 
three different regions: 1) Egypt (which is out of 
question here) ; 2) an area east of Assyria in the 
Zagros mountains, northeast of Nineveh about 
Jebel Magqlfib (for cuneiform references and litera- 
ture on this area, see P. Garelli, “ Musur (mat 
Musri),” DBS, 5, 1569-70; B. Landsberger and 
Th. Bauer, ZA, 37 [1927], 76); this area is not 
impossible, but unlikely in the present context ; 
3) a region of the Taurus mountains between 
Cilicia and Arpad. The only evidence for the 
existence of this region outside of this Aramaic 
inscription seems to be in the Monolith Inscription 
of Salmanezer III (see III Rawlinson 8, 92; 
ANET, pp. 278-9). This Assyrian inscription 
apparently contains the oldest account of the sixth 
regnal year of the king and mentions the coalition 
which was formed against him and was defeated at 
Qarqar (853 B.c.): Hadadezer of Damascus, Ir- 
huleni of Hamath, Ahab of Israel, soldiers of Que, 
soldiers of Musru, soldiers of Irqanata, Matinu- 
ba’lu of Arvad, soldiers of Usanata, Adunu-ba’lu 
of Si’an, camel-riders of Gindibu’, camel-riders of 
Arabia, Ba’sa son of Ruhubi from Ammon—“ (all 
together) these were twelve kings.” However, 
other copies of the annals of Salmaneser ITI’s sixth 
regnal year merely mention Hadadezer of Damas- 
cus, Irhuleni of Hamath, “together with twelve 
kings of the sea-coast” (see E. Michel, “Kin 
neuentdeckter Annalen-Text Salmanassars ITI.,” 
Die Welt des Orients, 1/6 (1952), 464-5, Vs. col. 
IT, 27-8: a-di 12 Sarranim® -" Sa pain tam-di; G. G. 
Cameron, “The Annals of Shalmaneser III, King 
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of Assyria,” Sumer, 6 (1950), 13: a-di 12 Sarrani 
(LUGAL.MES-ni) sa pan tam-di (Obv., col. II, 
1. 28); J. Laessge, “ A Statue of Shalmaneser III, 
from Nimrud,” Iraq, 21 (1959), 151: ]a a-hat 
tam-ti ana A-MES.[ (Reading corrected by W. G. 
Lambert according to the Obelisk inscription) ; 
Obelisk inscription [ANEZT, p. 279]; Bull inscrip- 
tion [ANET, p. 279]).%% All of these copies 
which omit the explicit mention of Musr suggest, 
nevertheless, the location of it somewhere in the 
coastal area. It was apparently one of the twelve 
kingdoms of “the sea-coast.” See further A. Alt, 
“Die syrische Staatenwelt vor dem Einbruch der 
Assyrer,” ZDMG, 88 (1934), 233-58, esp. p. 255.14 

A difficulty, however, arises in taking Msr as a 
place-name because of the following phrase, w‘m 
bnwh zy ysqn b’srh, which suggests rather that the 
name is personal. To get around this difficulty, 
we follow Dupont-Sommer in adding to the text 
the phrase <with the king of) Musr, which is a 
better solution than Rosenthal’s reference of the 
suffix on bnwh to Mati‘el himself (AN ET, p. 504). 


bnwh: See note on ’*pwh (Sf IIT 2). Contrast 
this early Aramaic suffixal form with ywmyh 
(Panammi 9), *hyh and mwddyh (Hadad 27). 


zy ysqn b’srh: Lit. “who will come up in his 
place.” But b’sr is related to the later form 0b’tr, 
which has developed the meaning “after.” This 
phrase is used in these inscriptions (Sf I C 4; 
I B 3) to designate the successor on a royal throne. 
Cf. Dn 2,39; 7,6; Dt 29, 21; Ex 29,30 and Accad. 
mannu sarru sa i-la-a arkiya (CT 13, 42-i-20). On 
ysqn see note Sf IIT 14. 


18T am indebted to Prof. W. G. Lambert for pointing 
out to me several of these references. I alone am re- 
sponsible, however, for the conclusion drawn from them. 

14 J. A. Montgomery (“ Notes on Early Aramaic In- 
scriptions,” JAOS, 54 (1934), 424) suggested that Msr 
be read in 1 Kgs 10,28 instead of msrym, aligned with 
Qwh (Cilicia) ; P. Garelli (op. cit., 1470-1) and Dupont- 
Sommer (Les Araméens [L’Orient ancient illustré; 
Paris: A. Maisonneuve, 1949], p. 71) have proposed 
the same reading for 2 Kgs 7, 6. But this is far from 
certain. In the first case mmsrym has probably gotten 
into the text by a vertical dittography; the sense is that 
the horses came from Cilicia and the chariots from 
Egypt. See R. de Vaux, “Les Livres des Rois,” La 
Sainte Bible (de Jérusalem) (2nd ed.; Paris: Cerf, 
1958), pp. 74, 156; W. F. Albright, Archaeology and 
the Religion of Israel (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1953), p. 135. 
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6. kl ‘ly ’rm wthth: After the mention of ’rm 
klh in line 5, this expression, which is not found 
elsewhere, must be intended for greater precision. 
H. Bauer (op. cit., p. 4) suggested that it refers 
to the Euphrates River, and Dupont-Sommer fol- 
lows him in identifying Upper Aram with the 
Syrian Aram, and Lower Aram with the Meso- 
potamian. But A. Alt (op. cit., p. 254, n. 2) 
disagreed on the grounds that what was usually 
referred to as Mesopotamian Aram was at this 
period already in the control of Assyria. He pre- 
ferred, therefore, to locate both Upper and Lower 
Aram in Syria: “Oberland” about Damascus, 
“Unterland” about Arpad. This seems preferable. 
It should be noted that ‘ly and tht are sometimes 
used in Aramaic in the sense of “north” and 
“south” (respectively) ; see the similar use of ‘lyh 
and thtyh in the Elephantine texts (AP 13, 13-14; 
25,5-7; BMAP 3, 7-10; 4, 9-11) and especially 
the note in E. G. Kraeling, BMAP, pp. 77-79. 


kl ‘ll byt mlk: Ronzevalle’s method of breaking 
up the words is preferable to that of Dupont- 
Sommer, who reads kl ‘l lbyt mlk. Dn 6,11 (1 
lbyth) might seem to support the latter reading 
with the preposition 7. But the ptc. of the double- 
‘ayin root is ‘alil; see Dn 4,4; 5,8, where the 
k°tib has preserved the older form (‘llyn). There 
is no evidence of a ptc. 7 at this period, similar 
to the later Aramaic form or even the Syriac form 
(like bd@’ez, built on an analogy with hollow verbs). 
Moreover, it should be recalled that there are 
several instances where verbs expressing motion 
toward a place are followed by objects without a 
preposition: Sf III 5 [wyhkn hlb]; Padua papy- 
rus I v 5 [key ?twn Msryn], I r 3 [bzy P ’yty 
hmw Mnpy]. J. Friedrich and B. Landsberger 
(ZA, % [1933], 314) suggested that the expression 
referred to nomads who as subjects would appear 
from time to time before their prince in his palace. 
On byt mlk see note on Sf I C 6. 


wn[sb’]: Restored by Dupont-Sommer on the 
basis of Sf I C 17. nsb’ is related to the Hebrew 
n°sib, “pillar, column” (see Gn 19,26) and 
should be vocalized nasiba’, as the later Aram. form 
nsyb (Nabataean, RES, 1088, 1) indicates. It is 
a gatil type, not qatl, as P. Joiion maintained 
(MUSJ, 5 [1911-2], 414). 


7. sm: This verb is used with ‘dy in Sf IB 6; 
ef. Panammifi 1, 20. 


w'dy’ *In w‘dy’ In: There is no need to suspect 
dittography here ; the first instance is an additional 
direct object of $m, while the second is the subject 
of a nominal sentence of which zy (comp. rel.) is 
the predicate. 


gzr: Lit. “to cut in two, divide,” as in Sf I A 
40. It is here used figuratively, “to conclude a 
pact or treaty.” Perhaps the rite alluded to in line 
40 is the source of the expression. Dupont- 
Sommer compares the similar Hebrew and Greek 
expressions, krt bryt and ‘orkia temnein. To this 
we may add the Accadian TAR be-ri-ti, discussed 
by W. F. Albright, “The Hebrew Expression for 
‘ Making a Covenant’ in Pre-Israelite Documents,” 
BASOR, 121 (1951), 21-22. See also Virgil, 
Aeneid 12,161-215; Livy 1,24.8; 9,5.3; E. 
Bickerman, “ Couper une alliance,” Archives d’his- 
toire du droit oriental, 5 (1950), 133 ff—At the 
end of this line gdm is certainly to be restored, 
as in the following context; the name of some 
deity should also be read there, the consort or 
partner of mls in the next line. Dupont-Sommer 
suggests gdm Hld rb’, “in the presence of Haldi 
the great,” the chief god of Urartu. This again 
depends on his identification of Bir-Ga’yah as 
Sardur ITI. 

The solemn character of the treaty is indicated 
by the listing of gods who are witnesses to it. Such 
a list is common to vassal treaties of this type. The 
vassal treaties of Esarhaddon have a list of gods 
which follows the introductory paragraph (and the 
seal impressions) ; see D. Wiseman, op. cit., p. 22. 
Such a list is also found in the treaty of Assurni- 
rari V with Mati’ilu, in which many of the same 
pairs of gods are mentioned as here, but there the 
list follows the stipulations of the treaty (Rev. 
VI, 6-27). For oaths sworn “in the presence of” 
the gods, see Esarhaddon’s Vassal Treaties, ll. 41- 
42. 


8. mls: An otherwise unknown deity, most 
likely the second of a pair, as in the following 
series of divine names. One would expect the first 
two deities mentioned to be the principal gods of 
KTK. Friedrich and Landsberger (ZA, 7 [1933], 
315) suggested a connection between mls and the 
theophoric element in the name Ardi-"Mullesu, 
“servant of MulleSu,” a proper name known from 
the Persian period (see H. V. Hilprecht and A. T. 
Clay, Babylonian Expedition, vol. 9 [ Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1898], pp. 59, 77). 
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mrdk wzrpnt: In the following list of names of 
paired gods, the majority is Babylonian, but a few 
are Canaanite. Is this an attempt to represent the 
main areas and peoples covered by the treaty? The 
first pair is Marduk and Zarpanit, the Babylonian 
god and his consort, who are also found in the 
treaty of ASSurnirdéri V (Rev. VI,10). In Esar- 
haddon’s Vassal Treaties (1. 433) Marduk’s epi- 
thet is “the eldest son”; from earliest times he 
appears as the son of Enki and as the local god of 
the city of Babylon, worshipped in the temple of 
Esagila. His consort here is Zrpnt, which is in 
Accadian normally spelt as Sarpadnitu. Her name 
has been explained as meaning “shining like 
silver,” but according to B. Meissner, Babylonien 
und Assyrien (Kulturgeschichtliche Bibliothek 4; 
Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1925) 2.16, the Assyrians 
explained it by popular etymology as Zer-banitu, 
“she who creates posterity.” In fact, her epithet 
in Esarhaddon’s Vassal Treaties is “who gives 
name and seed” (1. 435). This may account for 
the initial zayin in the Aramaic form of the name. 

nb’ wt[smt]: The second pair is likewise Baby- 
lonian and the name of the consort can be restored 
with certainty, since Nabu and Tashmet often 
follow Marduk in lists of gods; see the Nabonidus 
stele (ANET 310b); A&SSurniréri V (Rev. VI, 
10). The name Nabi means “ the brilliant one” ; 
he was associated with the town of Borsippa, where 
he had his principal temple, Ezida. Dupont- 
Sommer regards the Aramaic spelling nb’ here as 
curious and suggests the vocalization Nebd, com- 
paring the Hebrew N*bé. In the Aramaic ostra- 
con (Clermont-Ganneau #277) published by him 
(RHR, 128 [1944], 29) we find the name written 
nbw in the first half of the sixth century B.c. in 
Egypt. However, both the form on the ostracon 
and the Sefire form can be explained as an attembt 
to write a final long u, Nabé. Cf. the writing h’ 
for the 3rd pers. pron. masc. in Sf III 8, 13, 22. 
Note that the similar name of the Transjordanian 
territory in the MeSa*‘ inscription is spelled nbh 
(line 14). 


[’r wng]k: Bauer suggested the restoration of 
these names on the basis of their occurrence in 
the treaty of A&SSurnirfri V (Rev. VI, 15). If 
correct, we do not have here a god and his con- 
sort, as in the foregoing pairs, but a pair of Baby- 
lonian gods. Irra was in very early times the god 
of pestilence, called the “lord of the storm and 
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destruction,” who devastated the earth by war, fire 
and pestilence; his consort was Ninmug and he 
had a temple in Lagash. But he was often identi- 
fied with Nergal, especially in Kutha. Here he is 
associated with Nusk, the god of fire, who drives 
away darkness and founds cities. His consort was 
Sa-dar-nunna; both were regarded as the children 
of Sin and Ningal. Nusk is known as a deity 
venerated in Aramaean territory from the Nérab 
inscriptions, 1,9; 2, 9. 


9. nrgl wis: This pair is the well-known Baby- 
lonian god of the underworld and his consort ; they 
too figure in the treaty of ASSurnirari V (Rev. VI, 
12), but precede Irra and Nusk. Nergal was 
originally a manifestation of Sama%, the sun-god, 
but in time became god of the underworld. In the 
latter capacity his consort was normally Ereskigal ; 
but in the temple of Kutha Las was venerated as 
his consort ; likewise in the temple of Tarbis, built 
by Sennacherib in honor of Nergal. 


§ms wnr: In the treaty of ASSurniriri V (Rev. 
VI, 9) we find Sama, the Babylonian sun-god, 
and his consort Aya. Instead of the consort nr 
occurs here. Former commentators, unwilling to 
accept Ronzevalle’s reading, changed it to Wer (cf. 
Zakir a 1). But the reading is certain and 
Dupont-Sommer suggests that it is the name of a 
god Ner, otherwise found only in the personal 
names Ner (1 Sm 14,50), Abner (1 Sm 14,51), 
Abiner (1 Sm 16,50). However, H. Donner 
(“Zur Inschrift von Sidschin Aa9,” AfO, 18 
[1957-8], 390-2) has brought together cuneiform 
evidence to show that niru, an epithet of various 
gods connected with light (Aya, Nusk), could also 
be treated itself as a god. If he is correct, then 
we should return to Ronzevalle’s original sugges- 
tion of “Samak et Nir.” However, it should be 
noted that in Ugaritic nyr occurs as an epithet of 
the moongod; see C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Hand- 
book [Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1947], 
p. 250. Sama was also venerated in Aramaean 
territory, as is clear from Nérab 1,9; Zakir b 24; 
Hadad 2,11; Panammfii 22. In Esarhaddon’s 
Vassal Treaties (1. 422) he bears the epithet, “the 
light of the heavens and earth” (nir samamé u 


gaqqari). 
s[n wnkl]: Ronzevalle’s restoration is still the 
most likely here. In the treaty of ASSurnirfri V 


(Rev. VI, 8) Sin and Ningal precede Sama’ and 
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Aya. Sin was the Babylonian moon-god, wor- 
shipped above all at Ur, whence his cult spread to 
Harran. His name occurs in the personal name of 
the priest of Shr in Nérab 1,1, Snzrbn. In Esar- 
haddon’s Vassal Treaties (1. 419) he bears the 
epithet, “the brightness of heaven and earth.” 
Sin’s consort was Ningal, later pronounced as Nik- 
kal, as in Nérab 1,9; 2,9, and as such should be 
restored here. 

10. nkr wkd’h: This pair of deities is quite 
difficult to identify. R. Dussaud (Comptes rendus 
de V’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
1931, p. 315) suggested that these gods were men- 
tioned in a hymn to Tammuz under the names 
Nakar and Kadi. This identification, however, has 
been rejected by Friedrich and Landsberger (ZA, 
N. F. 7 [1933], 315) with good reason, because 
KA.DI is an ideogram. J. Cantineau (RA, 28 
[1931], 170) proposed Nikkar and Kadi’a, refer- 
ring to M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens (Giessen: J. Ricker, 1905) I. 162, 185. 
F. Rosenthal gives “Nikkar and Kada’ah” 
(ANET, p. 504). But no attempt to identify 
them has really succeeded. 


kl *lhy rhbh w’dm[...: Rosenthal (ANET, p. 
504) translated this expression thus: “all the 
Gods of Commons and Land (?).” He obviously 
related rhbh to the root rhb (“be wide open”) 
and *dm to ’dmh (“ground, land”) in Hebrew. 
H. Bauer (op. cit., p. 5) had suggested this as a 
possibility, but also mentioned Ruhba as the name 
of a place southeast of Damascus. R. Dussaud 
(op. cit., p. 321) suggested rather the identifica- 
tion with a place called Raheba or Rahbé on the 
Euphrates, the modern Meyadin, in whose neigh- 
borhood an ancient fortress still preserves the old 
name. We follow Dupont-Sommer in accepting 
this identification. Such a phrase, “all the gods 
of X (place-name),” is found in vassal treaties, 
for instance in those of Esarhaddon (ll. 31 ff. “ by 
all the gods of Asnur, by all the gods of Nineveh, 
by all the gods of Calah, ete.”). See also the 
treaty of Esarhaddon with Ba‘al of Tyre (Rev. IT, 
8-9; AfO, 8 [1932-3], 32-33). In such case *dm[ 
must also be a place-name, perhaps some name like 
*Adimah (Jos 19,36) or ’Admah (like Gn 10,19; 
14,2.8), or simply Adam (which seems to appear 
below in Sf I A 35 as the last of a list of place- 
names). In Jos 3,16 ’dm should probably be read 
as ’Addmah; see 1 Kgs 7,46; 2 Chr 4,17; cf. N. 


Glueck, BASOR, 90 (1943), 5-6 (= Tell ed-Da- 
mieh) ; W. F. Albright, JPOS, 5 (1925), 33, n. 37, 
Of course, it is possible that the name ’dm here is 
related to the Hebrew ’Eddém, or to the Ugaritic 
udm (Keret 277) or Accadian Udiimu. The 
phrase, “‘the gods of KTK ” and probably also the 
“ gods of Arpad,” is found in Sf I B 5-6. 


[wqdm hdd h\lb: This phrase was restored by 
H. Bauer (op. cit., p. 5), since Hadad of Aleppo 
is mentioned in the treaty of ASSurnirari V (Rey. 
VI, 18), followed by Palil and the Seven-godhead. 
Salmaneser III mentions having offered sacrifices 
before Adad of Aleppo (Monolith inscription, 
ANET, p. 278-9). On a famous temple of Hadad 
in Aleppo, see M. J. Dahood, “ Ancient Semitic 
Deities in Syria and Palestine,” p. 77. The town 
hlb is mentioned in Sf III 5. Hadad is the West- 
Semitic (Amorite?) name of the storm-god; he 
is known as Adad in Babylon from the time of the 
Amorite dynasty. 


11. wqdm sbt: “In the presence of Sibitti,” 
the Seven-godhead, who is also mentioned in the 
treaty of ASSurnirdri V (Rev. VI, 20), as well as 
in that of Esarhaddon with Ba‘al of Tyre (Rev. 
II, 5: 4sibitte ilani™® qardute) and in his vassal 
treaties (1. 464). “Le chiffre sacré s’appliquait 
aux sept dieux des cieux ou aux sept dieux des 
enfers, avec l’arriére-pensée d’exprimer ainsi la 
totalité des dieux bienfaisants ou malfaisants. 
Souvent le nom de ‘ Sept’ terminera une énuméra- 
tion de divinités, comme pour englober celles 
qu’on a omises. I] existait & Ninive un temple des 
Sept” (E. Dhorme, Les religions de Babylonie et 
d’Assyrie [Les anciennes religions orientales II; 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1949], 
p. 79; see also J. Bottéro, “Les divinités sémi- 
tiques anciennes en Mésopotamie,” in Le antiche 
divinita semitiche, pp. 48-9). Sibitti was a Baby- 
lonian deity, here inserted in the second half of the 
list of gods, where the Canaanite deities appear. 


wqdm ’l w'lyn: This pair of gods is West-Semitic 
or Canaanite. The name ZI is well-known in the 
Ugaritic texts and in the OT; it also occurs in 
Hadad 2 (bis), 11,18; Panammii 22. In the 
Canaanite pantheon he was regarded as the lord 
of the gods; see R. Dussaud, Les religions des 
Hittites et des Hourrites, des Phéniciens et des 
Syriens (Les anciennes religions orientales II; 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1949), p. 
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360; M. Pope, Hl in the Ugaritic Pantheon (Sup- 
plements to Vetus Testamentum II; Leiden: Brill, 
1955); W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Re- 
ligion of Israel (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1953), pp. 72-3. ‘Hlyén is a name familiar from 
the OT, as an epithet of *El (Gn 14, 18-22; Ps 
78,35), of Yahweh (Ps 7,18; 47,3), of "Elohim 
(Ps 57,3; 78,56); it is also used in parallelism 
with "El (Num 24,16; Ps 73, 11; 107,11), with 
Yahweh (Dt 32, 8-9; 2 Sm 22,14 [= Ps 18,14]; 
Ps 91,9), with "Elohim (Ps 46,5; 50,14), with 
Shaddai (Num 24,16; Ps 91.1). It is also used 
alone in Ps 9,3; 77,11; 82,6; Is 14,14. In all 
these cases, of course, it designates the monotheistic 
God of Israel. Here in Sf I it appears as one of a 
pair with ’El. In the preceding pairs it was always 
a question of distinct deities, which suggests that 
*El and ‘Elyan are distinct Canaanite gods here 
too. The relation of the Aramaic ’*H1 wa-‘Elydn to 
the Hebrew ’El ‘Elyén is complicated by the fact 
that in Ugaritic we have divine names sometimes 
used alone and sometimes connected by w-, which 
apparently denote one god. Contrast Qds wAmrr 
(C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, Text 51: IV, 
lines 8, 13) with Qds yuhdm sb'r / Amrr kkbkb 
lpnm (lines 16-17) ; similarly ahr mgy Ktr wHss 
(Text 51: V, line 106), where the double name 
Ktr wHss is used with a singular verb. See further 
Ktr wHss in Text 68:7-8 (with singular verb) ; 
2 Aqht V: 17-18 (contrast lines 10,11) ; NkI wlb 
(Text 77:1, to be contrasted with 77:17,18). 
Recall also the strange ‘ir w*gaddis of Dn 4, 10. 20. 
Cf. G. Levi della Vida, “ El Elyon in Genesis 14. 
18-20,” JBL, 63 (1944), 1-9; M. Pope, op. cit., 
pp. 55-58 (with the literature cited there).—In 
1QGenApoe (12,17; 20,12.16; 21,2.20; 22,15. 
16 [bis].21) ‘lyn appears constantly as ‘lywn, 
which form should probably be regarded as a He- 
braism ; it does not necessarily point to an original 
‘Elyawn (pace F. Rosenthal, ANET 504), which 
would appear in this period with a waw. Hence 
our vocalization ‘Llydan. 


wqdm smy[n w’rq]: Calling upon heaven and 
earth as witnesses to a treaty is also found in 
Hittite pacts (ANET, p. 206). A similar usage is 
found in the OT; see Dt 4,26 (hat‘idéli bakem 
hayyém ’et-hassamayim w®et-h@ares) ; 30,19; 31, 
28. For an interpretation of this usage see H. B. 
Huffmon, JBL, 78 (1959), 291, n. 23. 
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[wqdm ms]lh wmtynn: “In the presence of 
the Abyss and the Springs.” swlh has been re- 
stored by Dupont-Sommer, as in Is 44, 27 (silah) ; 
but then an instance of a medial long w fully 
written is introduced, which while not without 
some parallels in the Aramaic of this period is quite 
rare. For that reason it would be better to restore 
the alternate suggestion of Dupont-Sommer, mslh 
(like Zech 1,8). m‘ynn is probably to be vocalized 
ma‘yanin, like the later Aramaic ma‘yéna and the 
Hebrew ma‘ydn, and not like the Syriac m*‘ind. 
For parallels in Hittite and Greek writers see H. 
Bauer (op. cit., p. 5). 


12. wqdm ywm wlylh: “In the presence of Day 
and Night.” The plena scriptio of ywm here 
agrees with the normal practice for uncontracted 
diphthongs in the Aramaic of this period. A 
propos of lylh Dupont-Sommer remarks, “ A lire 
soit laylah, comme en hébreu, soit plutdt léléh, ce 
qui est la forme proprement araméenne (état 
emph. /él*ya).” Throughout the-various phases of 
Aramaic the form of the noun is seen to be either 
a reduplicated stem *laylay or else layil. The re- 
duplicated stem could never yield the Hebrew form 
laylah. Since there is no reason to regard lylh as 
emphatic (being parallel to the abs. ywm), it 
should be vocalized as layléh. A dissimilation of 
the diphthongs has produced the contraction in the 
last syllable; which contraction is indicated by he. 
The same form occurs in 1QGenApoce 19, 14; it is 
the same phenomenon which appears in swsh hd 
qlyl, “a swift horse” (A 36 [emph.: sisy@]), and 
probably also in ybth (< *yib‘ay) in Sf IIIT 2. By 
the same token, the explanation of lylh, given by 
F. M. Cross and D. N. Freedman (Zarly Hebrew 
Orthography: a Study of the Epigraphic Evidence 
[American Oriental Series 36; New Haven: 
American Oriental Society, 1952], p. 27), as layla 
is unacceptable; likewise for G. Garbini, AA, p. 
260. We simply have to admit a dissimilated diph- 
thong here in the second syllable; how otherwise 
expain the yodh in the first syllable and the he 
in the second? 


$hdn: Dupont-Sommer takes this word as a 
noun in apposition to the preceding names, under- 
standing the following kl ’[lhy ktk w’lhy ’r|pd as 
a vocative with the subsequent imperative, “ (O 
vous), tous les d[ieux de KTK et dieux d’Ar]|pad, 
ouvrez vos yeux... .” For the restoration of the 
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lacuna see Sf I B 5-6. That the gods are addressed 
seems clear; but it is preferable to take shdn 
*Lthy ktk w’lhy ’r|pd as a nominal sentence, re- 
suming the foregoing, “All the god[s of KTK 
and the gods of Ar|pad (are) witnesses (to it).” 
Dupont-Sommer calls attention to the réle of the 
gods as witnesses in the Hittite treaty of Suppilu- 
liuma with Mattiwaza (see ANET, p. 205), “We 
have called the gods to be assembled and the gods 
of the contracting parties to be present, to listen 
and to serve as witnesses.” See also the end of the 
list of gods in the treaty between MurSilis and 
Duppi-TeSsub of Amurru (ANET, p. 205), “ Let 
these be witnesses to this treaty and to the oath.” 
To this Hittite evidence we may add that of the 
OT: Gn 31,47-50, where Jacob and Laban have 
erected the cairn which Jacob called in Hebrew 
gal‘ed, but Laban in Aramaic y’gar sah*dita, “a 
cairn of witness.” Laban concludes: Remember 
that God is witness between you and me” (r’éh 
eléhim ‘éd béni aibéneka, v. 50). Cf. Jb 16,19, 
Panammii 22 (wkl ‘lhy y’dy), 2 (‘lh ydy). 


13. pghw: Peal impv. pl. of pqh, “to open the 
eyes.” Vocalize probably pagdéht. ‘ynykm: = 
‘aynaykum (uncontracted diphthongs). 


lhzyh: Dupont-Sommer remarks, “Noter cet 
infinitif sans m- et avec désinence fm. ah; ef. III 
6 rgh (inf. de la racine rgqg > r*‘).” There is 
considerable evidence for the Peal inf. without 
preformative mem in early Aramaic; see note on 
rgh trqgm, Sf III 6 ad fin. But the question 
remains whether hzyh is Peal and whether it has a 
fem. ending. There is no evidence elsewhere in 
Aramaic for a Peal inf. with a fem. ending. 
Moreover, we have already shown that the parallel 
cited rgh is not derived from rqq, but from a 
tertiae infirmae root rqw/y, with which F. Rosen- 
thal now agrees (see BASOR, 158 [1960], 29). 
Consequently, it is better to regard hzyh as a Pael 
inf., on which we would expect the normal ending 
of infinitives of derived conjugations in Aramaic, 
hazzayah. The difficulty with this explanation is 
that hz’ is not otherwise attested in Pael. 


14. ysgr: In Sf III this verb always occurs in 
the perfect and in the apodosis of a condition ex- 
pressing a stipulation (likewise in Sf I B 23, 27-28, 
36-7, 38; II B 9, 14, 17-8). Here it occurs in the 
imperfect (as also in Sf I A 15,24; II A 3). where 
there is no question of treaty stipulations. Cf. the 


treaty of ASSurnirféri (Obv. I, 15): Summu 
'Ma-ti--ilu ina a-di-e ta-mi-ti ilani[™® i-ha-tu] 
. .. 3 Esarhaddon’s Vassal Treaties (1. 513). 


16. [bny] Gs: So restored on the basis of Sf 
I B 3; byt gs is also possible (see Sf I B 11; II 
B10). It is the designation of the people of Bit- 
Agisi, another name for Arpad, which is some- 
times called Yahan in cuneiform texts. See §. 
Schiffer, Die Araméder: historisch-geographische 
Untersuchungen (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1911), 
p. 90, n. 6; p. 137, n. 9; M. F. Unger, Israel and 
the Aramaeans of Damascus: a Study in Archae- 
ological Illumination of Bible History (London: 
J. Clarke, 1957), p. 166; R. P. Boudou, Liste de 
noms géographiques (Orientalia 36-8; Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1929), p. 7. In the 
Zakir stele (a 5) br Gs denotes the king of Arpad. 


21. After the break in which lines 17-20 have 
disappeared we find ourselves in the midst of 
curses, parallels of which have been found in many 
Assyrian and Hittite treaties. Cf. the treaty of 
Saméi-adad V with Marduk-zakir-Sumi I (AfO, 8 
[1932-3], 27-29), of Esarhaddon with Ba‘al of 
Tyre (ibid., pp. 29-34) ; Annals of A&Surbanipal, 
Cylinder B, ix [ANET, p. 300]. See also Hos 9, 
11.14; Lam 4, 3-4. 


§t: “Ewe.” This is apparently the abs. sg. 
fem. with the old ending -aé (another case of it 
would be bg‘t [Sf I B 10], and possibly Sf I C 20, 
if Dupont-Sommer is correct in interpreting lhyt 
as singular, but the plural is not impossible there). 
The abs. pl. §’n is found in 1. 23. Dupont-Sommer 
is probably correct in relating it to the Hebr. seh, 
Ugar. and Phoen. §, Accad. Su’u and Arab. 8d, even 
though there appears to be a relation between it 
and later Aramaic ?’t? (E. Sachau, Aramdische 
Papyrus und Ostraka aus einer jiidischen Militar- 
Kolonie zu Elephantine [Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 
1911], pl. 63, #1 i 12; also on an unpublished 
ostracon [#170] of the Clermont-Ganneau collec- 
tion mentioned by Dupont-Sommer) and Ugar. tat 
(C. H. Gordon, op. cit., 49:I1:7,29). In such 
case we would have to write #¢. Is this the same 
word as Panammii 6,9 (sh)? 


thry: Vocalize tihray (or possibly tthré) ; see 
our discussion in CBQ 20 (1958) 465. In Sf III 
there were no instances of tertiae infirmae verbs 
with a final yodh. Now we have several cases of 
that ending (thwy Sf I A 25, 32; II A [4], 6; 
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[y]tnsy II A 4). These forms with final yodh 
must be compared with those in final he (ythzh Sf 
I A 28; yth I B 28; III 11; ¢th 1 B 31; Sf Ill 
11; especially with yhwh II A 4; yb‘h II B 8, III 
2; tbh II B17; yhwnh II B 16; trsh III 9; trgh 
III 18; tkh III 18). This evidence seems to 
point to the fact that the final ay diphthong was 
undergoing contraction at this time, or perhaps 
had already undergone it in pronunciation, at least 
in the case of tertiae infirmae roots. We persist in 
regarding the last syllable as vocalized with a in 
these forms, for otherwise it is impossible to ex- 
plain such a form as tpnw (Sf III 7); the later 
Aramaic form is tipndé, which can only be derived 
from tipnaw. The same evidence must be kept in 
mind in explaining such noun forms as lylh (I A 
12), *rbh (1 A 27), sdh (I A 33), gdh (II A 2), 
‘ryh (II A 9), as well as sby (I A 33).— H. Bauer 
(op. cit., p. 7) regarded the root hry as “sonst 
nicht aramiisch.” Though it is found in 1QGen 
Apoe 2,1 (hry’nt? [Kutscher’s reading]), 15 
(hrywn’), we may still ask whether they are genu- 
ine Aramaic forms. 


wsb' [mhy]nqn: Abs. pl. fem. Haph. pte. of 
yng, “nurses,” restored on the basis of the words 
in the following lines. 


ymsh[...: Dupont-Sommer restores [n Sdyhn 
w], and translates, “que sept nourrices oigne[nt 
leurs mamelles et] allaitent un enfant.” He ex- 
plains, “en frottant leurs mamelles d’huile ordi- 
naire ou aromatisée, les femmes pensaient sans 
doute obtenir un lait plus abondant.” However, 
he gives no evidence of such a practice in antiquity. 


22. ‘lym: “A lad or young boy.” The word is 
found in 1QGen Apoe 2, 2 (‘wlym’) for a baby 
boy. It is the diminutive qutayl form; hence 
‘ulaym. 


ssyh: Abs. sg. fem., “mare,” here used in a 
collective sense. In later Aramaic (Imperial and 
Biblical) the noun used with cardinal numbers is 
usually in the plural; this we find also in line 23 
(sn), 21 (mhyngn). But the verb is plural, 
yuhaynigan. Vocalize: sisyah. 

‘1: “A colt.” Vocalize: ‘il, as in later Aramaic 
and Syriac. 


23. Swrh: Abs. sg. fem., “cow,” again in the 
collective sense. Possibly this is the same word as 
Panammti 6,9 #h wswrh. Vocalize: sawrah. 
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§n: Abs. pl. fem. of #¢ (line 21). 


*mr: “A lamb.” Cf. *immé®ré in later Aramaic; 
Accad. immeru. Vocalize: *immar. 


24. bkth: The reading is certain, and is ex- 
plained by Dupont-Sommer as related to later 
Aramaic ’abbaké and Syriac bakkd, “a cock,” 
having, however, a double fem. ending, -t, -4h, and 
meaning “hen.” The parallels which he offers 
for the double fem. ending are all derived from 
plural nouns in Hebrew. If he assumes that bkth 
is plural, why should it be emphatic when used 
with a cardinal (all the other examples are abso- 
lute) ? It seems that we have an abs. sg. fem. But 
what is the root and the meaning? The idea of 
hens killing is also puzzling. The context seems 
to demand the mention of some small animal after 
the mares, cows, ewes. Even though Dupont- 
Sommer’s interpretation of this line encounters 
difficulties, we prefer it to that of J. N. Epstein 
(“Notes on the Sujin Pact,” [Mod. Hebr.] 
Kedem, 1 [1942], 39), who translated this line 
ylkw Ipswt (lmtwh) hwt h‘rb wl ybynw (wl 
yslyhw bml’kim), “ (seven weaving women) will 
go to stretch out weaving yarn and shall not under- 
stand (and shall not succeed in their work).” He 
related bkth to Syriac bkt, “to weave”; explained 
bst as = pst, an inf., and Jhm as = Arab. luhmatu*, 
“woof, weft,” and related hrg to Syr. hrg, “to 
ponder over.” These suggestions are interesting, 
but hardly fit the context after the animals men- 
tioned. Moreover, we would expect a lamedh 
before the inf. bs¢ (cf. Sf I A 13; I B 34). hrg 
in the sense of “succeed” is far-fetched. 


w’l yhrgn: The curse seems to say that the ani- 
mals will not kill anything. This word is used in 
Hebr. of an animal (Jb 20, 16) ; it is also found in 
Aramaic in Hadad 26,33,34; Panammaé 3, 5,7, 
and in Moabite (MeSa‘ 11). 


whn ysgqr mt'[’l wllbrh: At the end of the line 
there is room only for four letters, two of which 
must be i.e. -’J, the end of Mati‘el’s name, and the 
other two must be wil-, required by the syntax. 
Something has, therefore, been omitted, to which 
the suffix on lbrh refers, and this can only be the 
name of Bir-Ga’yah, which is supplied in the trans- 
lation. Moreover, this addition is confirmed by the 
fragmentary text of Sf II A 3, where Bir-Ga’yah’s 
name is certain and the context is quite similar to 
this line. 
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25. kmlkt hl mlkt hl mzy ...: We prefer this 
reading, which is basically that of H. Bauer (op. 
cil., pp. 7-8), to that of Dupont-Sommer, kmlkt 
hlm lkt hlm zy ymlk, which he translates, “ que son 
royaume soit comme un royaume de songe <__—i+DD;, 
sur lequel régnera Assur!” He appeals to Ps 73, 
20; Jb 20,8 for a similar use of “dream,” and 
considers the letters /kthlm as dittographical. But 
it is far easier to explain the whole expression 
mlkt hil as dittographical, since it occurs before in 
the line; a “kingdom of sand” is, moreover, no 
more forced than the “ dream-kingdom.” It is also 
difficult to understand why Bir-Ga’yah will hope 
that ASSur will rule over Mati‘el’s kingdom, if it 
is to become a dream-kingdom. It seems better to 
say that he hopes that it will be a worthless king- 
dom as long as Asshur is powerfully ruling. 


mzy ymlk *3r: Dupont-Sommer admits that the 
reading of the final res is not certain. If it is 
correct, then we have the defective writing of 
A&Sur, which otherwise turns up plene scriptum; 
see Bir-RKB 9; Panammai 7, 11, 12(bis), 13, 15, 
16, 17. The plena scriptio persisted in later Ara- 
maic: ’Sswr (1QGenApoc 17,8) ; *twr (A 3, 4, 5, 8 
ete.). The only other places where it occurs defec- 
tively is Kilamuwa 8 and 1 Chr 5,6 (both not 
Aramaic). It is admittedly not impossible here, 
though unusual. We interpret mzy as = mn zy, 
a temporal conjunction. The sense seems to be 
that Bir-Ga’yah is wishing misfortune to Mati‘el’s 
kingdom at the hands of Asshur, if he is not faith- 
ful to the treaty. But who is sr? If the god, 
then we would expect him to be mentioned in the 
list of deities. If the country, would the king wish 
that Assyria be that strong to reduce Arpad? The 
sense of the last part of this line is not clear. 


lysk h|dd: The first word is supplied as in the 
following line. For the restoration of Hadad, see 
lines 36,38. The mention of the name of a god is 
usual in such treaty-curses; cf. the treaty of 
ASSurnirari V (Rev. IV, 4.8; V,5); of Saméi- 
adad V with Marduk-zikir-Sumi I (passim) ; of 
Esarhaddon with Ba‘al of Tyre (Rev. II, 1-19) 
and his Vassal Treaties (ll. 414-93). 


26. kl mh: The interpretation of this word is 
now certain; it has nothing to do with k¢limmé, 
(so G. R. Driver, AfO, 8 [1932-3], 


“ disgrace 


204; Cross and Freedman, op. ci/., p. 28), nor with 
a king’s name (see note on Sf I B 2), but means 


simply “every sort of.” See the note on Sf III 
16; it occurs in Sf I A 30; I B 2; III 16, 28, 29, 
See also the Tariff of Palmyra (Cooke, NS] 
#147) i, 12 ( klm’ gns klh). In Bir-RKB 15 it 
is written kl.mh (with a word divider between the 
pronouns). 


lhyh: Abs. sg. fem., “evil.” See note on Sf 
III 2. 

[°bny b]rd: Restored by Dupont-Sommer, com- 
paring Jos 10,11; Is 30, 30. 

27. ’rbh: “The locust.” G. Garbini (AA 247) 
has analyzed this form as an emphatic. But this 
is impossible, since the cognates in Hebr. (’arbéh), 
Ugar. (irby) and Accad. (arbi, erbi, erebii) show 
that the final consonant is weak, probably *-y. 
Hence, the he probably represents a contraction 
from -ay (Cross and Freedman, op. cit., p. 28, 
prefer an original -iy). Cf. Esarhaddon’s Vassal 
Treaties (1. 442-3): “May the locust who dimin- 
ishes the land devour your harvest.” 


twlh: “The worm.” Cf. the later Aramaic 
tola‘taé, Syr. tawla‘ta, Hebr. toléah; vocalize: 
tawla‘ah. Cf. Dt 38,39; Jon 4,7. 


28. ¢twy: An unknown word. Is it perhaps 
related to Ugar. thw, Arab. tyh, and Hebr. téhi, 
which Koehler-Baumgartner translate as “ water- 
less, impassable desert”? It must refer to some 
sort of blight, since it follows the attack of locusts 
and worms and precedes the mention of the lack 
of vegetation. 


*rgh: “Its land,” a fem. suffixal form, and not 
an emphatic (pace G. Garbini, AA 247). Vocalize: 
‘argah. 


hsr: “Grass.” Cf. the later Aram. h*sira, Hebr. 
hasir. Cf. the treaty of ASSurnirari V (Rev. IV, 
20): urgit séri li la ussd, “may the green of the 
field not come forth”; Dt 29,22 (wld yaleh bah 
kol-“éseb). 


wlythzh: Dupont-Sommer divided the words 
thus, wlyt hzh, equating the first word with the 
later Aram. lyt (<I? ’yty), which he translated, 
“qu’on n’y voie plus de verdure.” His translation 
is correct, but he has not explained the form hzh 
resulting from such a division. Since the prefixed 
negative ld- is abundantly attested (see note on Sf 
IIL 5), we prefer to read it here together with an 
Ithpe‘el form: wa-ld-yithazéh. But rather than 
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understand it as a negative wish (which would 
demand rather J with impf.), we prefer to regard 
it as a sort of result clause, “so that there may 


not be seen. . ..” The same is true of the 


restored form at the end of the line. The Ithpe‘el 
forms occur in line 28 (ytsm‘), line 32 (ystht). 
Further cases of the prefixed /dé- in these inscrip- 
tions: Sf I B 21, 25, 31, 34, 36, 38(bis); I C 17; 
Sf II B 2(bis), 3(ter), 6, 16, 17; II C 8. See G. 
Garbini, “Sefire I A, 28,” RSO, 36 (1961), 9-11, 
who compares Bir RKB 16 and Ly 10.9. 


29. *hwh: “Its vegetation”; the same word 
occurs in line 32. Dupont-Sommer relates it to 
Hebr. ‘ahi, “grass,” and Ugar. ‘ah, “meadow.” 
T. O. Lambdin (“ Egyptian Loan Words in the 
Old Testament,” JAOS, 73 [1953], 146) regards 
it as derived from Egyptian; so too J. Vergote, 
who translates it “fourré de papyrus” (Joséphe 
en Egypte [Louvain: Publications universitaires, 
1959], pp. 59-66). But see the remarks of B. 
Couroyer, RB, 66 (1959), 588. The final he is to 
be taken as a fem. suffix, referring to Arpad; 
vocalize ‘ahwah. 

yt’m*: Note the lack of metathesis here, in con- 
trast to ystht (32). 

ql knr: Dupont-Sommer refers to Ez 26,13, 
“And the sound of your harps shall be heard no 
more,” and to the treaty of ASSurnirfri V (Rev. 
IV, 19), “then may the farmer in his field not 
strike up a song.” 


wb'mh: Is the reading certain here? If it is 
then we have an expression parallel to that of line 
30. In both cases the suffix is fem., referring to 
Arpad (fem. in 1. 35). 


hml mrq: In this and the next phrase we have 
followed Dupont-Sommer, but have the suspicion 
that this solution is not completely satisfactory. 
For it becomes necessary to supply an adversative 
conjunction here in the translation, which will con- 
trast this and following nouns with ql knr. 
Dupont-Sommer relates hml to Hebr. h*mullah, 
“din,” Jer 11,16; Ez 1,24. The verb mrq is 
found in later Aram. and Syr. in the sense “to 
cleanse, purge.” Interpret mrq as a ptc., mariq. 


whm[wn I]qh: This too is the restoration of 
Dupont-Sommer, for which we have no better solu- 
tion. One difficulty with it is that he has restored 
a plena scriptio in hmwn in a very doubtful situa- 
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tion. The reading of the end of this line seems 
to be quite uncertain. 


30. wyllh: “Lamentation,” cf. later Aram. 
ylalta, Hebr. y*lalah. 


mn kl mh *kl: The use of mn here is peculiar; 
Dupont-Sommer regards it as the preposition min 
and takes it as “ probablement partitif,” translat- 
ing, “des dévoreurs de toute espéce. Could it 
possibly be the interrogative-indefinite man? Cf. 
the piling up of indefinite particles in Syriac (a 
feature which is quite rare, however, at this 
period). ‘dkil is the pte. 


[p]m: “Mouth,” to be vocalized pum 
(<*pumm). Cf. the repetitious use of ina pi, in 
an entirely different context, however, in Esarhad- 
don’s Vassal Treaties, ll. 111 ff. 


hwh: “Serpent,” as in later Aram. hiwyd, pl. 
hiwwin. The form here is probably abs. sg. fem., 
as are most of the other animals which are men- 
tioned. Vocalize: hiwwah. 


31. ‘grb: “Scorpion,” as in later Aram. 
‘aqrabba, Hebr. ‘agrab, Arab. ‘agrabu”", <Accad. 
aqrabu. 


dbhh: Dupont-Sommer prefers to read the word 
as dbrh, comparing the later Aram. dabb¢rita, dib- 
borita, Syr. debbarta, “bee, wasp.” We prefer to 
interpret dbhh as a fem. form of the later Aram. 
dubbad, Hebr. déb, for the bear fits better into the 
context and the wrsus syriacus was well known in 
that part of the world. Cf. 1 Sm 17.34. The 
form dbhh is peculiar ; it should be related perhaps 
to khsy, “my throne” (perhaps kuhsi for kussi) 
in Sf III 27. 


nmrh: “ Panther,” the female, since the word is 
abs. sf. fem. Cf. later Aram. nimra, Syr. nemrd, 
Hebr. namér, Accad. nimru, Arab. nimru”. 


ss: “Moth,” related to later Aram. and Syr. 
ssa, Hebr. sds, Accad. sésu. Cf. A 184, 186. 

qml: “Louse,” agreeing with the Arab. gamlu”, 
against the later metathesized form in Aram. 
galmeté and Syr. galmd. 


w’| yhww)] ‘lh qq bin: This part of the sen- 
tence is most difficult. Dupont-Sommer reads 


wl p ypln] ‘lh qqbtn, “which he translates, “et, 
en ou[tre, que s’abbattent] sur elle des perdrix 
(?)!” He understands ‘lh as a form of the prep. 
‘l (‘aléha). 


If he is correct, then we have a case 
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of the defective writing of the contracted medial 
diphthong ay; compare ’pyh (Sf I A 42). We 
have no better solution for this word. However, 
it seems better to begin a new sentence with wss 
wqml because they are not preceded by pm like the 
foregoing words. Further, Dupont-Sommer relates 
qqbin to Syr. gaqbana, “partridge,” and Accad. 
gagabanu. But what about the ¢? It is more 
likely that we have two words here, as J. Cantineau 
(RA 28 [1931] 172) once suggested. We relate 
bin to Ugar. bin, “serpent,” basmu in Accadian 
(cf. W. von Soden, Akkadisches Handwérterbuch, 
p. 112), but pitné in later Aram, patna in Syr. and 
peten in Hebr. This would mean that Proto-semitic 
tha is here represented by ¢, as in yr¢t (Sf I C 24). 
(We have b instead of p, as in nbs for nps [Sf 
III 5-6; I B 40, 42; II B 5; Hadad 17, 21, 22; 
Panammii 18], and possibly in 7b for Ip [Hadad 
34].) gq is, further, not the word for the pelican, 
but the early form of qé‘4, “throat, neck,” found 
in the Talmud. An interesting parallel is found 
in Berakot 49a (Goldschmidt 1,175): zqpyh Rb 
Sst lqw'yh ‘ly khwwy’, “da reckte R. SeSeth seinen 
Hals gegen mich wie eine Schlange.” We have, 
then, the expression “toward it the throat of a 
serpent.” It seems likely that a wish is being 
expressed that the small insects may become some- 
thing far more voracious with regard to Arpad. 
Hence, we restore yhww (= yithwaw).—Cf. P. 
Nober, Verbum Domini 39, (1961), 112. 


32. [ys]tht: Dupont-Sommer has most likely 
restored this verb correctly, explaining it as an 
alternate form of sht and noting the confusion of 
the two roots in Syriac. It is probably an Ithpa‘al 
jussive with metathesis, “may it be destroyed.” 


lyimn: Lit. “for a desert”; cf. Hebr. y°simén. 
Vocalize: yasiman (qatil-dn type). 
tl: “A mound”; see note on Sf III 23. 


I[rbq sy]: Restoration of Dupont-Sommer, who 
compares Hebr. rbs and later Aram. rb‘, “lie 
down,” often used of animals. The restored form 
would be a noun, the nomen regens of an extended 
construct chain. sy is restored by Dupont-Sommer 
on the basis of Is 13,21; see also 34,11-15; Zeph 
2, 13-15. 


33. sby: “Gazelle”; cf. Hebr. s*bi, Accad. 
sabitu, Arab. zabyu”, later Aram. tabya@. The later 
form would point to a form like sabéy here. See 
the note above on thry (line 21). 
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wsl: “Fox”; cf. Hebr. si‘al, later Aram. ta‘Jé, 
Arab. tu‘alu”. 


‘rnb: “Hare”; cf. Hebr. ‘arnebet, Syr. ‘arn*bé, 
Arabic ‘arnabu”, Accad. annabu. 


srn: Related by Dupont-Sommer to Accad., 
suranu, “wild cat.” 

sdh: Probably the “owl”; cf. Arab. sadé, later 
Aram. sdd°’ya or sadyd. The latter word, however, 
can mean in Aramaic either some “ unclean bird” 
or a type of “grasshopper.” Hither meaning could 
be defended here, but the owl is obviously pre- 
ferable in the context. Vocalize: sadéh (abs. sg.). 

‘gh: “Magpie” (so Dupont-Sommer, relating 
it to the Arab. ‘aqg‘aqgu”). Perhaps to be vocalized: 
‘agah (abs. sg fem.). 

lt?mr: 3 sg. f. short impf. (=jussive) passive 
of ’mr; yuqtal type, also attested in Sf I A 36 
(?mr ?), 38 (tsbr), 40 (ygzr, ygzrn), 47 (y'rrn 
?); 42 (Ltgh], yghn) ; Sf IT C 3 (y[r]8mn). Du- 
pont-Sommer compares a similar use of ’mr in 
Hebr. (Ps 40,11; Neh 6,19) in the sense of 
“mention.” It occurs also in Sf I A 36. 


gr[yt’ h’]: This restoration of Dupont-Sommer 
makes good sense, as it would refer to Arpad, and 
the following list of names connected by waw 
makes the suggestion all the more plausible. They 
are probably the “daughter-cities” of Arpad (cf. 
Num 21, 25. 32 ete.). 

34. mdr’: Its location is unknown. The root 
in the name may be like that of Diéré (Dn 3,1) or 
Accad. Diru. 


mrbh: A name perhaps like the Biblical M*ribah 
(Ex 17,7; Ps 95,8; etc.). Its location is unknown. 


mzh: Perhaps Mazéh. Dupont-Sommer refers 
to Mazi, the name of place near Tyre attested in 
the Talmud. 

mblh: Unknown site. 

srn: Is this possibly the town of Sa-ru-na men- 
tioned in one of the inscriptions of Tiglathpileser 
III as one of the aléni Sa ™*Bit A-di-ni (see S. 
Schiffer, op. cit., p. 71)? See also W. F. Albright, 
The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthog- 
raphy (American Oriental Series 5; New Haven: 
American Oriental Society, 1934), p. 55. 


tw’m: Dupont-Sommer compares this name 
with Tu’immé (Luckenbill #772). 
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bytl: Though no Bethel is known in Aramaic 
territory, this name is probably the same as the 
Biblical name (cf. Gn 12,8; 13, 3, etc.). 


bynn: Unknown site. 


35. [’°]rnh: Understood by Dupont-Sommer as 
Arné, one of the principal towns of the kingdom of 
Arpad, perhaps the modern Erwin, situated south- 
east of Arpad; see R. Dussaud, Topographie his- 
torique de la Syrie, p. 468. 


hzz: Most likely the Hazazu of various Accadian 
texts; see 8. Schiffer, op. cit., p. 71. It lay east 
of the upper course of the River ‘Afrin, to the 
north of Arpad. The later Arabic name, however, 
is ‘Azaz. 

‘dm: Probably the same place as that mentioned 
in line 10 (see note there). 


‘yk zy: The same formula is found in lines 38, 
[39], but in line 37 we have *ykh zy. The latter 
should not be taken as evidence that the former 
form was pronounced ‘aykd, the difference being 
merely graphic. It is more likely a fuller form 
with the adverbial ending 4; cf. P. Leander, Laut- 
und Formenlehre des Agyptisch-Aramdischen, 
#61i. It is a formula used to introduce curses 
which are to affect Mati‘el and his people; they 
are accompanied by some dynamistic rite, sym- 
bolizing the gravity of the oaths sworn. Cf. the 
passage in the treaty of ASSurnirari V (Obv. I, 
15 ff.), where Mati’ilu is compared to a ram taken 
from the herd at the head of which he will no 
longer stand. The Accadian equivalent of *yk zy 
is ki a, a formula also used in a series of similar 
curses in Esarhaddon Vassal Treaties (1. 530). 


tqd: 3 sg. fem. impf. Peal of yqd (stative for- 
mation) ; vocalize: tiggad. 


Swt?: “Wax.” The meaning is clear, but the 
vocalization and orthography present a bit of a 
problem. In Syriac the form attested is s6¢@ and 
siita, whereas Jewish Aramaic preserved it as 
sa'awta, S*aitd and Sa*waté. The Hebrew form is 
sa*wah, and the Arabic sa‘watu". Hence the ques- 
tion arises here, do we have the form Sa‘awta’ or 
sa‘tita’? It is hard to say for certain, but it would 
be better to regard the form as diphthongal, given 
the predominance of evidence for the plena scriptio 
of uncontracted diphthongs over against that for 
medial long u. H. Bauer (op. cit., p. 9) pointed 
out the similarity of these ritual formulae involv- 
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ing wax figurines to the Hittite military oaths (see 
J. Friedrich, “Der hethitische Soldateneid,” ZA, 
35 [1924], 163: I, 41-45; II, 1-3). Here the 
figurine was roughly in the form of a town; in 
line 37 it would represent Mati‘el (cf. line 39 
“man of wax”). See also Esarhaddon’s Vassal 
Treaties (ll. 608-10). For references relating this 
practice to the larger context of magic, see J. 
Cantineau (RA, 28 [1931], 174). 


b’§: Dupont-Sommer calls attention to the 
masculine form of the noun here, whereas in later 
Aramaic it is usually fem.: ’sh (ASSur Ostracon 
17; AP 30,12; A 103,104,22), "is8atd, *esSata 
(Syr.). Cf. Accad. isétu, Ugar. ist. The form of 
Dn 7, 11, *essa’ (with aleph not he) is usually 
regarded as fem. sg. abs. There is no reason why 
it could not be the emph. sg. m., related to the 
form found here.—For a similar expression see 
Ps 68, 3. 

At the end of this line Dupont-Sommer supplies 
w[bnth rjbt, which he translates, “et [ses filles 
nom |breuses,” referring to the daughter-cities of 
Arpad (see note on qryt’ h’, line 33). The first 
word seems plausible, but the restoration of [r]b¢ 
raises certain questions, which Dupont-Sommer 
himself sensed. Can the abs. pl. fem. (archaic 
form like Sf III 2,22) modify a suffixal form? 
Does the adj. rb ever have the meaning “many” 
in Aramaic? Normally, it means “great,” and if 
the restoration is correct must be so translated. 


36. wyzr' bhn hdd mih: “ And may Hadad sow 
in them salt.” For the practice of spreading salt 
on a devastated town, see Jgs 9,45 (Abimelech 
treats Shechem in this fashion); Dt 29,23; Jer 
17,6; Zeph 2,9; Jb 39,6. The same practice is 
attested in Assyrian annals; see the references sup- 
plied by Dupont-Sommer. Is this merely “un 
geste magique,” as the latter suggests? Is it not 
rather a wish expressed that the god Hadad will 
render the area of the towns completely unproduc- 
tive—an idea which is expressed by the figure of 
“sowing salt?” 


Shlyn: Dupont-Sommer translates this word as 
“cresson” (water-cress), comparing it with the 
Mishnaic sihlayim, shalim, later Aramaic and Syr. 
tahlé (identified by I. Léw, Aramdische Pflanzen- 
namen [Leipzig: W. Engelman, 1881], p. 396, as 
lepidium sativum). The word seems to be related 
to the Accad. sahlé, which is used in an identical 
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way in one of the Annals of ASSurbanipal: nagé 
mat Blam™ usahrib tabta ™sahlé usappiha sirussun, 
“the districts of Elam I laid waste, salt and cress 
(or tares) I strewd thereon” (G. R. Driver, AfO, 
8 [1932-3], 204). It is far from certain that 
sahlé means “ water-cress ” ; the context of both the 
Accad. and Aram. texts demands the name of 
some destructive weed. The form is problematical 
also. Is it sahlin (with medial long i fully writ- 
ten) or Sahlayin? Even the quality of the first 
consonant may be questioned ; if it is related to the 
Mishnaic and Syriac words, it would be §. 


w'l mr gnb’ znh w[ nbs 2] mt’l wnbsh h’: This 
is the reading of Dupont-Sommer, which he trans- 
lates, “et qu’on n’en parle plus! Ce bandit( ?)-ci 
et [cette Ame-ci], c’est Mati‘el et son Ame.” In 
such an interpretation ¢’mr is taken as 3 sg. fem. 
impf. pass. (yugtal type; see note on line 33 
above). The identification of Mati‘el with a figu- 
rine would then be the burden of the next sentence. 
It has in its favor a similar statement of identity 
found in the treaty of ASSurnirari V (Obv. I, 21- 
22): “This head is not the head of the ram; it 
is the head of Mati’ilu.” The big difficulty is the 
meaning of the word gnb’. Normally, it would 
mean “thief” (gannaébaé) ; Dupont-Sommer men- 
tions another meaning found apparently only in 
Jewish Aramaic, “ tail” (gén°bé or g*nibta). The 
latter meaning does not fit the context at all. The 
former meaning is not too satisfactory either. But 
there seems to be a further difficulty. The sentence 
beginning with w’l t’mr seems to have gnb’ znh as 
its object. Could it not possibly be, “And you 
shall not mention this GNB’, and the GNB’ is 
Mati‘el and it is his person,” reading w’l t’mr gnb’ 
znh w[gnb’ h’] mt*’l wnbsh h’. For prohibitions 
in the treaty, cf. Sf III, 9. But even this solution 
is admittedly not very satisfactory. 


37. nbsh: If the reading is correct, this is 
another case of nbs instead of nps; see note on Sf 
III 6; ef. also Sf I B 39, 40, 42; II B 5. The 
following h’ (singular) is hardly the copula for 
both mf#*’l and nbsh, as Dupont-Sommer seems to 
take it. Vocalize: hi’. 


kn yqd m[tl b’]s: Cf. Esarhaddon’s Vassal 
Treaties (ll. 608-11): “Just as they burn an 
image (made) of wax in the fire and dissolve one 
of clay in water, just so may your figure burn in 
the fire and sink in water.” 





38. tsbr: 3 sg. fem. impf. pass (yugtal form; 
see note on line 33). The verb, which precedes, is 
sg., even though the subject is compound, git’ 
(fem, sg.) and hsy’ (mase. pl.). 


hsy’: Cf. Hebr. hes, later Aram. ht (A 126, 
128), Arab. huzwatu", Accad. ussu. 


*nht: According to Dupont-Sommer, this read- 
ing is practically certain. He identifies the word 
as the name of the goddess Anahita, the Persian 
goddess of fertilizing waters, who is here coupled 
with Hadad. She was apparently later identified 
with Ishtar and became quite popular in the 
Semitic world; in the Hellenistic world she was 
known as Anaitis. Whether this identification is 
correct here remains to be seen. In favor of it is 
the fact that the “smashing of a bow” is ascribed 
to Ishtar, “lady of battle and war,” in Esarhad- 
don’s Vassal Treaties (1. 453). The copula before 
Haddad’s name would seem to demand the name 
of some other deity, but the verb which precedes 
is again singular (see note on ¢sbr above), and 
in this case masc. 


[gst Mtl]: Restoration demanded by the 
phrase at the beginning of line 39. For parallels 
to the breaking of weapons by a god, see the Code 
of Hammurabi, R 28, 3-4 (G. R. Driver and J. C. 
Miles, Babylonian Laws [ Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1955], 2, 104-5) ; R. C. Thompson, The Prisms of 
Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal (London, 1931), 
p. 12, line 75; treaty of Esarhaddon with Ba‘al of 
Tyre (Rev. II, 18); Hos 1,5 (w*sdbarti ’ei-qeset 
yisr@el) ; Jer 49,35. 


39. rbwh: “His nobles.” For the suffix see the 
note on Sf III 2 (’pwh). 


yr: This form is prob. 3 sg. m. impf. pass., not 
of the simple stem, but of the causative stem of 
‘wr, “is blinded ” (= is caused to be blind). A few 
Hophals are recognized in Biblical Aramaic (see 
BLA #36r,t). This form would rather be an 
‘ophal, since there is no he present before the ‘ayin. 
*Ophal perfects have turned up in a text from 
Qumran Cave 4; see J. T. Milik, “ Hénoch au pays 


' des aromates,” RB, 65 (1958), 71 (*hzy’t 4Q Hen” 


1 i 5, 8; *hlp[t] 4Q Hen? 6,8; *brt 4Q Hen? 7). 
Cf. the Hebr. impf. pass. Hoph. (?) yiédas from 
the hollow root dw. Vocalize: yu‘ar.—For simi- 
lar cases of blinding of figurines see the treaty of 
ASSurnirfri B (Rev. VI, 2) and the Hittite mili- 
tary oath (III, 2-10). 
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40. ygzr: 3 sg. m. imp. pass. (yuqtal-type). 
The cutting up of a calf in a rite of covenant- 
making resembles the scene found in Gn 15, 10- 
18: see further Jer 34,18, where the calf is cut in 
two and the contracting parties pass between the 
bloody parts of the victim, symbolizing their readi- 
ness to suffer the same fate if they violate the pact. 
Cf. the figurative use of gzr in line 7 above. In the 
treaty of ASSurniraéri V (Obv. I, 13-14) a ram is 
mentioned as being brought up explicitly to con- 
clude the pact (a-na a-di-e 1A8-Sur-nirari . . . itti 
1Va-ti--ilu Sa-ka-ni) ; the enumerated parts of the 
ram (head, hind leg, blood) suggest dismember- 
ment. Cf. Esarhaddon’s Vassal Treaties (ll. 551- 
4). These parallels make the alternate translation 
given by H. Bauer and F. Rosenthal, “castrate,” 
rather unlikely. 


[y‘rr]: This form must be read here, if we are 
correct in reading y‘rrn in the following line. 
Dupont-Sommer reads y‘bd and y‘bdn and trans- 
lates, “ [Et de méme que sert ce]lui-[ci], qu’ainsi 
servent les femmes. .. .” He admits, however, 
the difficulty that ‘bd does not have the meaning of 
“serve, be a slave,” in Aramaic, even though the 
noun ‘abdé does occur. Only the tops of the letters 
bd are preserved and they could just as easily be 
read rr. This reading was suggested long ago by 
H. Bauer (op. cit., p. 10) and seems to us to have 
more to commend it than ‘bd. It makes good sense 
in the context : “just as this (?) is stripped naked, 
so shall the wives of Mati‘el be stripped naked. . . .” 
y‘rrn would then be a 3 pl. fem. Impf. passive 
(yugtal-type?): yu'raran. Cf. Nah 3,5 and the 
practice of the Assyrian kings mentioned by H. 
Bauer. The problem of the restoration is compli- 
cated by the fact that znh may not be correct ; we 
have no other instances of this demonstrative used 
as a strict pronoun, such as either Dupont-Som- 
mer’s interpretation or our own demands. 


42. [tqgh]: 3 sf. fem. impf. pass. (yugtal-type), 
agreeing with the restored fem. subject. 


wymh’: This form is preferably explained as 
3 sg. masc. impf. Peal (active, not passive, as 
Dupont-Sommer would have it), for it would have 
to be fem. to be treated as passive. The subject 
is impersonal, “and one strikes.” 


*pyh: On the form see further examples of this 
suffix in Sf IIIT; CBQ 20 [1958] 466 (10). 
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yqhn: 3 pl. fem. impf. pass. (yugtal-form) of 
Igh, with assimilated (?) lamedh ; see note in CBQ 
20 [1958] 469. Vocalize: yuqqahdan. 


There is little connection between the end of 
face A and the beginning of face B; this makes it 
quite likely that the inscription was continued on 
the left side of the stele before going on to the 
reverse side of it. 


Face B 


The reverse side of the inscription, especially in 
its lower half, is badly preserved. Dupont-Sommer 
and Starcky have done an excellent job in clearing 
up many of the obscure points which previously 
existed. However, many difficulties still remain; 
we have not been able to solve them, but perhaps 
some of the following remarks may help in the 
understanding of them. The first line of face B 
begins in the midst of a sentence, and we are 
obviously dealing with a new section of the treaty, 
in which the contracting parties are once again 
listed. The beginning of the lines on this side of 
the stele are lost, corresponding to the loss of the 
end of the lines on face A. But even the loss of 
seven or eight letters (as calculated by Dupont- 
Sommer) cannot account for the whole of the be- 
ginning of this section. It must have begun on 
another side of the stone, probably on the lost left 
side. 


1. [rsmk mlk ’r]pd: Restored by Dupont-Som- 
mer, who argues that something like ‘dy br g’yh 
mlk ktk ‘m mt*’l br ‘t must have preceded. H. 
Bauer (op. cit., p. 12) was of the opinion that face 
B represented a renewal of the treaty by the sons 
of Bir-Ga’yah and Mati‘el, which took place after 
the capture of Arpad by Tiglathpileser III in 740 
B.C. However, it is certain that Mati‘el is still one 
of the contracting parties (see B 13, 21), and since 
the stipulations of the treaty are entirely lacking 
on face A, the introduction which we have at the 
beginning of face B must be understood as the 
solemn introduction to this section. Lines 1-13 
stress the sacred character of the treaty. 


w'dy bny...: Cf. SfI A 2. 


2. [bny bny br] g’yh: Restored as in Sf I A 2, 
corresponding to ‘gr; note the similar telescoping 
of expressions for descendants there. 


kl mh mlk: The use of this indefinite pronoun 
in the Sefire inscriptions (see note on Sf I A 26) 
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is now clear. There is no question here of a king 
by the name of plmh (see J. A. Montgomery, 
JAOS, 54 [1934], 425; especially J. Friedrich, 
“Kein Kénig PLMH in der Stele von Sudschin,” 
ZA, 9 [1936], 327-8). Cf. Sf IIT 28. 


3. [ysq wymlk] b’srh: Dupont-Sommer reads 
merely [ymlk], appealing to Sf I B 22 (but the 
reading of this line in his note does not agree with 
the reading he gives of the line itself, where we 
read not kl mlky’ zy ymlkn b’irh, but b’rpd). The 
verb which is usually construed with b’sr- is slq 
(see Sf I C 3-4; I A 5) ; we should expect it here, 
but it is too short to fill out the whole lacuna. 
Hence, perhaps we should read [ysq wymlk] 
b’srh. This gives a restoration of eight letters, 
whereas Dupont-Sommer admits that “il y a place 
normalement pour 7 signes.” 


w'm bny gs: “And with the Bené-Gush.” See 
note on Sf I A 16. H. Bauer (op. cit., p. 12) was 
the first to identify this expression with Bit-Agisi. 


w'm byt sll: Though the reading here is not 
certain, Dupont-Sommer depends on Sf II B 10, 
whyt g& wbyt sll, where the reading is certain and 
byt gs is coordinated with byt sll. He tentatively 
identifies the latter place with ™@A-sal-li, a dis- 
trict on the route from Kalah to Carchemish, to 
the west of Bit-Bahiani, admitting, however, the 
difficulty of extending the power of Arpad so far 
east. 


w'm ’r[m kih]: “ And with all Aram.” Restored 
according to Sf I A 5. 

4. w'dly ktk: Cf. Sf{I A. 3. 

5. w'dy thy ktk ‘m ‘dy ’[lhy ’rpd]: The sacred 
character of the treaty is stressed in the statement 
that it is not merely concluded in the presence of 
the gods (Sf I A 6ff.), but is a treaty of the gods 
themselves. 

6. w]‘dy ‘Ihn hm zy mw *lhn: “For this (is) 
the treaty of the gods, which the gods have con- 
cluded.” Possibly ky would be a better restoration 
before ‘dy, if there be room for it; it occurs in Sf 
III 22. 

thy mlk [br g’yh I'l]mn: The restoration and 
interpretation of the last part of this line and most 
of line 7% is quite conjectural. Dupont-Sommer 
reads {b ymlk at the end of this line, “ Qu’heureuse- 
ment régne [Bar-ga’ayah 4 jamJais.” This is not 
an impossible solution, but the adverbial use of tb 
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strikes us as strange, and otherwise unattested, as 
far as we are aware. There seems to be a wish 
expressed here, as Dupont-Sommer acknowledges, 
Another possibility is to divide the letters differ- 
ently: tby mlk. In this case we would have the 
construct pl. tébay (from tibd, “ goodness”), often 
used in wishes in the Targums. In such an in- 
terpretation we would expect milk’, if the second 
word meant “king.” However, it is possible that 
mlk means rather “reign, kingship,” and is a cst. 
itself. Hence, translate “Happy forever be the 
reign of B.” Vocalize: tibay mulk. See the note 
below on Sf IC 6. 


%. [Il]mn: The more usual Aramaic expres- 
sion for “forever” is ‘d ‘lm (Sf III 24, 25) or 
lkl ‘Imyn (1QGenApoc 20, 12; 21, 10. 12 [here, 
however, with the Hebr. ending -m]). But in Dn 
2, 4. 44; 3, 9; 5, 10; etc. we find U‘Imyn. 


mlk rb: “A great king.” At first sight the ex- 
pression, coming behind the name of a king (if 
correctly restored), reminds one of the common 
Accadian title, sarru rabbu. The phrase is in the 
absolute state, and Dupont-Sommer interprets it 
as a predicate, “(en tant que) roi grand.” He 
remarks, “S’ils étaient en apposition, il faudrait 
état emphatique: mlk’ rb’” This, however, would 
depend on the nuance to be conveyed. In fact, the 
absolute is often used with proper names as an 
appositive; see byt’l ’tr dy ’nth ytb, “ Bethel, the 
place where you are dwelling ” (1QGenApoc 21, 9) ; 
*srwk br pltw kmr zy hn[wm] (AP 13, 15) ; ‘nny 
br ‘z[ryh l]hn lyhw (BMAP 1,2; see further 
2,2; 3,3. 25; esp. 12, 20). 


wm'[dy]’ ‘i[n ...] wsimyn: An almost unin- 
telligible phrase due to the lacuna. 


8. ysrn: “And all the gods shall guard this 
treaty.” The verb is 3 pl. masc. long impf. Peal 
of nsr, “ guard, keep.” Vocalize: yissarin. Cf. Sf 
IC 15,17. Being the long impf. with nun, it can 
hardly express a wish here. The same root occurs 
unassimilated in Nérab 1, 12-13; the old orthog- 
raphy (with s, as here) is preserved in the Saq- 
qarah letter, line 8 (Semitica, 1 [1948], 44), 
whereas the later form nfr begins to appear at 
Elephantine (AP 27, 1; A 98, 192, 209). 


w'l titq hdh mn mly spr’ zn[h]: “And let not 
one of the words of this inscription be silenced.” 
titq: 3 sg. fem. juss. Peal; vocalize: tistug. On 
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mly spr’ znh see Sf I C 17; cf. K. F. Euler, ZAW, 
14 (1937), 281-91. 


9. [wytsm‘n]: So restored by Dupont-Sommer; 
if correct, it must be vocalized as 3 pl. fem. Impf. 
Ithpe‘el, yitSama‘an, since the subject is mly spr’ 
znh. However, a short impf. is really needed here, 
something like yism‘h, but we hesitate since it is 
not otherwise attested in this period, as far as we 
know. 


[mn] .rqw wd y’d[y]: “From ?RQW to Ya'di 
and BZ.” Dupont-Sommer’s reading of this badly 
preserved line is tempting. If correct, then we 
have a mention here of the kingdom known to us 
from the Hadad (1,9,21,25) and Panammu (1, 
2, 5, 7, 8, 12) inscriptions, as well as from Kila- 
muwa (2). In his translation he vocalizes Y’dy as 
Ya’udi, a vocalization which has long since been 
shown to be based on a false identification. Yaudu 
in Assyrian inscriptions refers to Judah. But H. 
Winckler (Altorientalische Forschungen I [Leip- 
zig, 1897], 1-23) identified Ya-u-du/i with the 
northern district Y’dy. This led to the vocaliza- 
tion of the latter district-name as Ya’udi. How- 
ever, it has since been shown that this identifica- 
tion is false and hence the pronunciation of Y’dy 
must be changed accordingly. W. F. Albright 
(BASOR, 100 [1945], 18, n. 8) pointed this out, 
utilizing the observations of E. R. Thiele (JN ZS, 
3 [1944], 156-61), who showed that Izriyau of 
Ya-u-di in the Assyrian texts is none other than 
Azariah (Uzziah) of Judah, and of B. Lands- 
berger (Sam’al: Studien zur Entdeckung der 
Ruinenstaette Karatepe. Erste Lieferung [An- 
kara: Tiirkische Historische Gesellschaft, 1948], 
p. 22, n. 42; p. 36, n. 76), who showed that since 
the name Y’dy appears in the Kilamuwa inscrip- 
tion, it must have been originally pronounced 
Ya’diya (which would never be represented in 
Assyrian as Ya-u-du). Moreover, whenever the 
Assyrian texts refer to the northern district, they 
call it Sam’alla. Though Y’dy may originally have 
been pronounced Ya’diya (as the Phoenician in- 
scription seems to indicate), we may wonder if it 
were so pronounced at the period of our Aramaic 
inscriptions by Aramaeans. If so, it would seem 
to have to be written y’dyh. Hence we prefer to 
vocalize it Ya’di for the Aramaic inscriptions. 


bz: This may be a name like biz (Jer 25, 23; 
Gn 22,21), though the latter spot (in the neigh- 
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borhood of Tema and Dedan) is the same as the 
Assyrian proper name Bézu, “the Arabian hinter- 
land of the island of Tilmun, modern Bahrein ” 
(W. F. Albright, “Dedan,” in Geschichte und 
Altes Testament [Alt-Festschrift; Beitrige zur 
historischen Theologie 16 ; Tiibingen: Mohr, 1953], 
p. 8, n. 2. Though the name may be similar, it is 
hardly the same spot. 


mn lbnn w'd yb[...: “From Lebanon to 
YB[...” This phrase seems to suggest a geo- 
graphical extension and is the basis for the reading 
of the previous one. Vocalize: Libnan; cf. Syr. 
Lebnan, Hebr. L*banén, Accad. Labnénu. For 
yb[.... Dupont-Sommer suggests some name like 
yb[nh] or yb[I’m]. Could it possibly be Yabrid, 
mentioned in the Annals of A&SSurbanipal (see S. 
Schiffer, op. cit., p. 139) ? 


10. w'r'rw: Dupont-Sommer translates as 
‘Ara@‘iru, and relates it form to the Biblical name 
‘Aré‘er—a name actually for three different cities: 
one in Moab (Num 32,23;=‘r'r of MeSa‘ 26) ; 
another in Transjordan east of Rabbat Ammon 
(Jos 13,25; Jgs 11,33) ; a third in Judah (1 Sm 
30, 28; perhaps=Araru in the Amarna letters; 
cf. HA 256, 25). 


wm..w: Probably another topographical name. 


[wm]n bgt w'd ktk: “And from the Valley to 
KTK.” The fem. noun bg‘t (obviously abs. sg.) 
must be related to the Hebr. big‘ah, “valley.” But 
to what valley does it refer? In the Bible, as 
Dupont-Sommer has noted, the Hebrew word can 
designate the valley of the Jordan (Dt 34,3), the 
plain of Esdrelon (Zech 12,11), “valley of the 
Lebanon” (Jos 11,17; 12,7; cf. Amos 1,5 bgq‘t 
*wn), and the plain of Shinar (Gn 11,2). Dupont- 
Sommer hesitates between the last two, but pre- 
fers the latter because he identifies KTK with 
Urartu. The expression would thus indicate the 
extent of the Urartian-Aramaean coalition against 
Assyria. This depends, once again, on the correct- 
ness of the identification of KTK as Urartu. The 
mention of Lebanon in the previous line and of 
bq‘t here seem to point to a region closer to what 
we call today the Bega‘. The words of the treaty 
are to be heard from an area near the land of 
Arpad ; hence it seems better to look for the places 
introduced by mn in the region around Arpad. 


11. byt gs: See note on Sf I A 16. 
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Srthm: “ Avec leur sanctuaire (?).” So Du- 
pont-Sommer interprets this word, which is not 
read with certainty. He relates it to the Accad. 
asirtu, “sanctuary.” We have no better solution. 


12. bmsr wmrbh: Possibly the two places which 
occur above; see Sf I A 5, 34. 


21. The lower half of face B seems to deal 
entirely with treaty-stipulations. Certain phrases 
show that in general they are of the same type as 
those in Sf III. The latter aids somewhat in the 
interpretation of this face. 


wlysm‘: Another example of the prefixed nega- 
tive la-. The introductory conjunction, “if,” does 
not appear here, but possibly it occurred in the 
foregoing lacuna; it is demanded by the sense. 
But it is also possible, as Dupont-Sommer sug- 
gests, that the waw has the force of hn, as in 
Hebrew. Note the similarity of this part of the 
treaty with Sf II B 2-3. 


23. Imnyn: Unintelligible in the context. 


Sqrtm: Here probably 2 pl. m. pf. Pael; see note 
on Sf IIT 4. 


24. [tim‘'n wts]lmn: Restored according to the 
sense of the context, which demands the opposite 
of the previous stipulation; see also Sf II B 4 
(phn tim‘). tslmn should probably be understood 
as Aphel; vocalize: taslimin. 


gbr ‘dn h’ [’nh]: Dupont-Sommer takes only 
the first three words together, translating, “C’est 
un homme (avec qui j’ai conclu) des pactes.” 
gbr ‘dn seems to be the Aram. equivalent of the 
Accad. bél adé, which is used of a vassal in Sen- 
nacherib’s Annals (Oriental Institute Prism [H.], 
col. II, 1. 74; ed. Luckenbill, p. 31). Hence, it 
seems to yield better sense to take the restored 
*nh as the subject, “I am an ally.” ‘dn is appar- 
ently the abs. pl. of ‘dy and ‘dy’; see note on Sf I 
Al. 

[V’kl Pslh yd] bk: Restoration based on Sf II 
B 6 (plkhl Vslh y[d bk]). *khl is 1 sg. impf. 
Peal of khi: *slh is 1 sg. impf. Peal of s/h. The 
use of a finite complement to the verb khl (or ykl), 
instead of a complementary infinitive (see Sf I B 
34 [1] prq wiméih), is found often in later Aramaic: 
see BMAP 2,13 (I *kl ’nsl Iplty mn tht lbdk, “I 
shall not be able to take Palti away from you”) ; 
3,14.17; 4,13.14; 6,15(bis) ; 7, [36]. 38. 40. 41; 
etc. For the idiom sh yd b, cf. Gn 37, 22; 1 Sm 
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24, 11; Est 2,21; Dn 11,42. See also Esarhad- 
don’s Vassal Treaties, ll. 66-67, 365. 


25. [mlh ymll] ‘ly: Dupont-Sommer restores 
mllh ymil, in which milh is the Pael inf. used like 
an inf. abs. in Hebrew; the latter usage is attested 
in Sf III 18. But the idiom here seems closer to 
that of Sf III 1-2 and it would be better to restore 
simply mlh, “a word.” 


26. hd mlkn: “some king.” Note the use of 
the abs. pl. here; the same expression occurs in 
line 28. See note on Sf III 1; contrast Sf I B 8. 


mh t[‘bd]: “ What are you going todo?” This 
conjectural restoration should be understood of 
some hostile suggestion made by Mati‘el or his 
descendants to some ill-disposed third party, 
tempted to rebel against Bir-Ga’yah. Vocalize: 
ta‘bid (thematic vowel in later Aramaic is 1). 


27. wyqtlnh: 3 sg. masc. Energic impf. Peal 
with suffix ; vocalize: wa-yigtulinneh. For energic 
forms of the impf. before suffixes see Sf III 17 
(y‘brnh), 20 (? tqny). For qtl instead of qtl 
see the note on Sf III 11; further examples, Sf 
II B 9; Sf III 18, 21. 


wygh: 3 sg. masc. impf. Peal of Igh, to take.” 
Cf. CBQ, 20 [1958], 469 on the assimilated form, 
but note the unassimilated form ylgh in line 35 
below. 

mn: Dupont-Sommer rightly takes this word in 
the partitive sense, comparing Gn 8,20 (wygh 
mkl hbhmh). 


mgny: Related to the Hebr. migneh, “ posses- 
sion, cattle.” Vocalize: mignay (pl.). Cf. Ex 
17,3. 

28. y’'th: 3 sg. masc. impf. Peal; vocalize prob- 
ably yi’téh (< yvtay). 

wysbn<y>: Dupont-Sommer reads wysbn and 
translates, “et qu’il m’encercle.” For such a trans- 
lation we should expect wysbny, since the final ¢ is 
usually represented by yodh in these inscriptions; 
cf. t'sqny (Sf III 20). Since the next word begins 
with a yodh (y’th), we should probably regard the 
loss of the final yodh as a case of haplography. 

h[ylk]: Restored on the basis of the same word 
in lines 31-2. 

29. This line is badly preserved. Dupont- 


Sommer reads it as follows: [ly ‘m] kl [..] hsy 
wkl n’p. .kwt qpy qpy wtnt ‘lyh [....]. He marks 
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the In’ and kw as doubtful letters. We are not 
convinced that he has broken up the letters cor- 
rectly toward the end of the line; since the vassal 
is being addressed, it is likely that wt goes with gp, 
yielding a 2 sg. m. verbal form. Our attempt to 
read the line—which may suggest to someone else 
a still better solution—is as follows: [‘ly ‘m] kl 
[oT] hsy’ wkl mh p..k wtgp ygpy wint' ly h[....], 
“to me with every archer and every sort [of 
weapon], and you must surround those who sur- 
round me and you must draw for me [ 

the restoration of bi cf. the Hebr. expression 
balé hissim (Gn 49,23). For p..k we have no 
suggestion, unless the uncertain waw is to be read 
as a yodh together with the preceding kaph, yield- 
ing ky. Could it be pgz, like the later Aram. 
pagéza, “ battering projectile” (Jastrow p. 1132) ? 
tgp ygpy might be regarded as 2 sg. masc. impf. 
Peal of ygp and the Peal ptc. plural with suffix 
from the same verb. yqgp would be a byform of 
ngp, “to go around, surround” (like ysb and nsb, 
yb and n’b [Bir-RKB 14]). tnt might be 2 sg. 
masc. impf. Peal of nt‘ (attested in Syriac in the 
sense “to draw”). The difficulty with the last 
suggestion is that this would be a rare case of 
an unassimilated Pe Nun verb; but cf. étnsr 
(Nérab 1.12). 


30. wpgr ’rb’m ‘l pgr b’r[p]d: Part of this 
phrase is found again in Sf II B 11: ]..y wpgr 
..k ‘l pgr[, which suggests that we must retain 
this division of the words. Could ’rb’m be some 
form of a verb, meaning to “increase, multiply ” ? 
In our opinion the final mem is not clear; it could 
be a nun. 


mn hd: Is this possibly the indefinite expression 
found in Sf III 9-10 (seven times)? There it is 
usually followed by a nomen rectum which is 
plural (at least in sense). 


Pwyn wmwt: Unintelligible. 


31. whn bywm zy ‘Ihn ...: We should more 
naturally expect the emphatic state, but the almost 
identical expression occurs in Sf I C 20 (bywm zy 
yb[d] kn). Cf. also AP 30,28 (mn gor zy). 


mrhy’: 2? 


w’[tm It’]twn: “You (pl.) do not come.” Is 
‘tm the form of the 2 pl. masc. independent pro- 
noun at this period? It is not otherwise attested. 
The forms, however, of hm for the 3 pl. mase. (Sf 
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III 5-6) and -km (Sf III 5, 7, 21) for the 2 pl. 
masc. suffix might suggest that the independent 
form did have a mem at this period. Later we find 
‘anttin (or ‘attin), which would be too long here. 


32. Isgb: Related by Dupont-Sommer to later 
Aram. §gb (Pael), “to strengthen, fortify.” But 
the form cannot be a Pael inf. here, since it lacks 
the usual ending (-dit or Gh). It must be a Peal 
inf. without the preformative mem. 


*yt: This signum accusativi occurs elsewhere in 
these inscriptions: Sf II B 8; II C 5(bis), 14; 
Sf III 11, <13); see also Zakir b 5, 10, 15, 16, 27. 
Since it is also attested in Phoenician in the same 
form, the second letter must be regarded as a con- 
sonant. Instead of the vocalization ‘ayat, which 
we originally proposed (see CBQ, 20 [1958], 466), 
we now prefer to follow the suggestion of J. Fried- 
rich (PPG, #256) and vocalize it *tyydt (chang- 
ing Friedrich’s short a to a long one in view of the 
later Aram. form ydt; cf. Syriac l¢wat [to which 
wth Hadad 28 must be related]). The syntactical 
function of this particle remains a mystery in 
these inscriptions, since it is not always used and 
the reason why it is used does not emerge. 


33. whb: Both the h and the b are marked as 
doubtful letters. After the foregoing phrase, one 
would normally expect whn. 


w’khl my [byr...]: There seems to be question 
here of the use of the water of some well for 
Bir-Ga’yah’s army. 


34. ysb: 3 sg. masc. impf. Peal of sbb, “sur- 
round.” See line 28. 


[l]prq wlmslh yd: Apparently two infinitives 
are used as complements to lyk[h]l, whereas a 
finite complement is used in lines 25 and 39. If 
[1]prq is correctly read, then we have a Peal inf. 
without preformative mem (contrast Imslh) ; see 
line 32 above (légb) and note on Sf III 6 (rgh). 


by[r’]: “The well.” The word is related to the 
Hebr. b’ér, Moab. br, later Aram. b’r (AP 27, 6), 
br’ (AP 27,8), Syr. bira, Jewish Aramaic b’eréd 
(obviously a Hebraism). In fact, the Hebr. form 
is often regarded as a hypercorrection. Hence 
vocalize: bira’ (with plena scriptio of medial 
long 7). 


35. Ibkh wh 
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ylgh: Note the double occurrence of the un- 
assimilated form of the impf. of Igh, with which 
should be compared ygh (Sf I B 27), tga (Sf III 
2), yghn (Sf 1 A 42). 


36. [1]’bdt: Inf. Pael of *bd. The -at ending 
is found both with and without a suffix (Sf III 
11, 15, 16 hmtty, hmtt). Vocalize: *abbadit. The 
same form occurs in Sf II B?.—We can make 
nothing of the majority of this line, except for the 
three words at the end. 


whn lhn: See note on Sf III 4. 


37%. There is not space enough for any of the 
usual formulae found in these inscriptions involv- 
ing the word sq[rt], if it is to end so soon in 
{z|nh. Dupont-Sommer has restored the singular 
b‘d’, which is most unlikely, since the singular is 
unattested. Either some other formula, otherwise 
unknown, was used here, or the engraver has 
skipped part of the usual formula and we should 
read sq[rt b‘dy’ <zy bspr’> z]nh. 

whn: This word begins a new stipulation, but 
most of the line is illegible. The stipulation must 
deal with the furnishing of food and provisions 
for Bir-Ga’yah’s army. Perhaps /hmy on this line 
should be read as /imy, as in line 38. 


38. lithb: Apparently this form is the 2 sg. 
masc. impf. Peal of yhb with the prefixed negative. 
This is a rare occurrence of the impf. of this verb 
which in later Aramaic is usually replaced by the 
impf. of ntn. Vocalize: la-tihab (< tthhab). 


...L.]% ly hm: Dupont-Sommer suggests re- 
storing here whn [t]$ ly lhm, “and if you take 
food away from me.” 

wlisk: Cf. Sf III 5,7 (lisk Ihm lhm; see note 
on Sf III 5). F. Rosenthal (BASOR, 158 [1960], 
29) has recently suggested relation of nsk here to 
the Accadian nasdku, “to throw down food 
(meals) .” 


39. lts’: 2 sg. masc. impf. Peal of ns, another 
case of a finite complement to the verb khl; see 
lines 24-25 above; contrast line 34. 


‘nh k’ym yqm lk: ?? 


wtbth nbsk: Lit. “and your soul will seek,” i.e., 
and you yourself will seek. For nbs instead of 
nps, see note on Sf I A 37. 


40. The lacuna probably contained some words 
expressing the object of the verb of “ going ” at the 


end of line 39. The first two letters preserved sug- 
gest a feminine noun with the suffix -k, some word 
coordinated with l/bytk, perhaps something like 
lgrytk. With the space at the end of line 39 and 
that at the beginning of line 40 we may suggest 
reading wt’al [nbsk lqry]tk wlbytk, “and will go 
yourself to your town and to your house.” 


nbs byty: Dupont-Sommer compares napsét 
bété (Gn 36,6). 


41. zy ‘dn hy[n hm]: Dupont-Sommer suggests 
the translation, “Parce que [ce sont] des pactes 
viv[ants] (?).” If correct, we have another ex- 
ample of the abs. pls. of ‘dy’; see Sf I B 24 and the 
note on SfI Al. 


42. Unintelligible except for Inbsk. 


43. kn tgzr: “So you will cut in two the ’PL.” 
The last word looks like ’p I’ at first sight, but it 
cannot be the conjunction and negative, since whn, 
“and if,” follows it and the negative is usually 
written merely J-. It must, then, be a noun, the 
object of tgzr, or its subject (if fem.). 


44, y‘zz: Dupont-Sommer suggests that this 
word is a Pael impf., “he will strengthen.” 


45. Dupont-Sommer reads this line as follows: 
‘onus ] pdyklhbsrhy wyghqh bhm w.ntl. We 
believe, however, that a number of the letters can 
be read slightly differently and that we find here a 
sentence related to a stipulation of Sf III. Read 
re ]..[T] bry ’w ‘l hd srsy wygqrq hdhm 
wyt[h ...], and translate, “against my son or 
against one of my eunuchs; and (if) one of them 
flees and com[es ...].” Cf. Sf III 4-5. In the 
case of b instead of p there seems to be a cross-bar 
discernible in the photograph. The waw of ‘w 
seems quite clear. The traces of the doubtful h 
might just as well be the second s in srsy. There 
is nothing against taking the vertical shaft between 
the two goph’s as a res (yqrq). 


Face C 


1. kh ’mrn: Probably the 1 pl. pf. Peal, “thus 
we have spoken.” There is no indication that the 
final long a, found in later Aram., was written or 
pronounced. There is fluctuation in this regard as 
early as the first letter in Cowley’s collection 
(dated 495 B.c.); cf. yhbn (line 2) yhbnh (line 
5). See P. Leander, op. cit., #25b. The first 
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plural refers to both Bir-Ga’yah and Matirel. 


[wkh k]tbn: Dupont-Sommer leaves the lacuna 
vacant and refuses to read a ¢ before bn except with 
some hesitation. However, the context seems to 
call for something like the restoration which had 
previously been suggested. 


mh: The interrogative pronoun used as an in- 
definite relative; it serves as the subject of the 
nominal sentence of which Izkrn is the predicate. 


2. ktbt: 1 sg. pf. Peal of ktb. Mati‘el is thus 
named as the one who has ordered the engraving 
of the inscription as a reminder of the pact con- 
cluded with Bir-Ga’yah. 


Izkrn: Vocalize: la-zikran; cf. Hebr. zikkarén. 
4, ysqn: Cf. Sf£IA5;B3. Vocalize: yissagin. 


ltbt{’?]: Dupont-Sommer takes this word as 
fem. sg. emph., “pour le bien.” The prep. / is 
scarcely a signum accusativi here, given the use 
of *yt for this purpose in these inscriptions. Hence 
it must have some sort of “dative” force; lit. 
“may they act for the good.” 


5. [tht] sm: Dupont-Sommer fills in the 
lacuna with gdm, which is possible ; cf. A 93 (yqyr 
[qd]m sms). He also suggests the possibility of 
tht, which is preferable in our opinion in view of 
the closer parallels to this expression in Qoh 1, 3. 9. 
14; 2, 11; Tabnit 7; ESmunazor 12, even though 
these are of a later date. 


6. [lb]yt m[lky]: If this reconstruction of 
Dupont-Sommer is correct, then we must vocalize 
la-bayt mulki, for the latter word cannot be malk- 
(“king”) here and is probably the abstract noun, 
mulk-, “kingship, reign, kingdom.” Possibly it 
also occurs in Sf I B 6. According to H. L. Gins- 
berg this word occurs in the Saqqarah letter (Se- 
mitica, 1 [1948], 44), line 1: mr’ mlkn, “lord of 
kingdoms,” equalling the Ptolemaic title kyrios 
basileién (see “ An Aramaic Contemporary of the 
Lachish Letters,” BASOR, 111 [1948], 25). 
mulku is found in Ugar. and Phoen. in the same 
sense; see BASOR, 87 (1942), 35, n. 20; JBL, 
56 (1937), 142; AJSL, 5% (1940), 71-4. The 
vocalization with u is found in Arab. mulku” 
(“sovereignty, Herrschaft”) ; it is also reflected 
in the Wen-Amun Report 2, 19 (mrk.f, “his 
dominion”), compared with 2,12 (mu-r-ku), as 
my colleague G. Glanzman informs me. 
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kl ln[yh]: “No evil may be done.” On lh[yh] 
(fem. sg. abs.) see the note on Sf III 2. 


15. ysrw: “May they keep away”; 3 pl. masc. 
short impf. (= juss.) Peal of nsr; vocalize: yissaré. 
Since this verb is usually construed with a direct 
object, Dupont-Sommer concludes that the two 
following instances of mn cannot be that of the 
preposition, but must either be particles (meaning 
“en vérité, certes”) like mt in the Hadad and 
Panammii inscriptions, or else the interrogative- 
indefinite pronoun man used in the sense of 
“ceux-ci, ceux-la.” He translates accordingly, 
“que des dieux gardent qui ses jours et qui sa 
maison!” ywmh and byth thus become the direct 
object of the verb ysrw. As a parallel he appeals to 
Kilamuwa 10-11 (w’nk lmy kt ’b wimy kt ’m, “and 
I was as a father to some and as a mother to 
others”). However, it is not impossible that the 
direct object of ysrw has been lost in the lacuna 
which precedes. In Hebrew there are a number of 
cases of nsr with a direct object and mn in the 
sense of “guard from dangers, preserve” (see Ps 
12,8; 32,7; 64,2; 140,2.5). Moreover, the dis- 
tributive use of my in Phoenician is clear, but the 
parallel is not exact for my...my is not used in 
apposition to a noun already expressed, as would 
be the case here. 


ywmh: “His day,” i.e. his life-time. Dupont- 
Sommer interprets this form as a plural noun with 
a suffix (= ydméhi). This cannot be correct, for 
all other cases of plural nouns with the 3 sg. masc. 
suff. are written plene, thus -wh. The defective 
writing should not be admitted until a clear, un- 
disputed case of it is recognized. Vocalize: 
yawmeh. 


1%. lysr: Prefixed negative; 3 sg. masc. impf. 
Peal of nsr. The Accad. cognate, naséru, is used 
in the identical sense of “ guarding the treaty ” in 
Esarhaddon’s Vassal Treaties (1. 291). 


bnsb’: See note on Sf I A 6. 


18. *hld: The reading of this word is certain 
and is confirmed by Sf II C 1-2, [wmn y]’mr lhldt 
spry’ ‘In mn bty ‘lhy’, “And whoever shall give 
orders to efface these inscriptions from the bethels.” 
Two other passages must also be considered: wyzhl 
h? mn ld spr[y]’ mn bty [’ |lhy’, “and may he be 
frightened from effacing the inscriptions from the 
bethels” (Sf II C 6-7); w[y]’mr Id[t sp]ry’ ‘In 
mn bty [*]lhy’, “and should he say, ‘I have 
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effaced these inscriptions from the bethels’” (Sf 
II C 8-10). The various forms of the verb which 
occur in these places suggest that we have both 
Haph. and Peal forms of the same root, meaning 
“efface.” Dupont-Sommer suggests that the root 
is either lwd or Idd. We think that lwd is pre- 
ferable. “hid: 1 sg. impf Haph. inf. (vocalize: 
‘uhalid); hidt: WHaph. inf. (vocalize: halé- 
dit); ld: Peal inf. without preformative mem 
(vocalize: lad); ldt: 1 sg. pf. Peal (vocalize: 
ladet{?]). The root lwd is otherwise unattested 
in Aram. and Hebr., unless it is the cognate of wz 
in Prov 3, 21; 4,21 (as suggested by Dupont- 
Sommer). Note that in 3, 21 it is parallel to nsr 
(as here) and in 4, 21 to Smr. 


mn mlwh: “Some of its words.” For the parti- 
tive use of mn see Sf I B 27. 


19. *hpk: 1 sg. impf. Peal of hpk, “overturn, 
upset.” Cf. Dt 23, 6. 

$m: 1 sg. impf. Peal of gym, “set.” Lit. “I 
shall set (them, i.e. “the good things” [emph. 
pl. fem.]) for evil things.” Vocalize: ‘asim. 


20. [l]lhyt: Abs. pl. fem.; see note on Sf III 
2 (lhyt), cf. Panammi 4 (qyrt, Arbt ysbt), 8 
(qtylt), 13 (mhnt ?). 

bywm zy: See note on Sf I B 31. 


21. “s[’ h]’: “That man.” If the reading and 
restoration are correct, we have another very early 
attestation of the noun ’s, “man,” in Aramaic; cf. 
Zakir a 2; Hadad 11(?), 34. It is found in this 
form in both Phoen. and Moabite; the form ’y§ is 
abundantly attested in later Aramaic (AP 8,11. 
12.16; 20, 10. 12-13. 14; ete. A passim). Vocalize: 
ga’. This is the first occurrence, however, of the 
emph. state, if the restoration is correct. 


23. thtyth [I‘|lyth: “May they make its lower 
part its upper part,” an explanation of the pre- 
ceding verb yhpkw. Cf. E. Herzfeld, “Summa 
imis confundere,” Archaeologische Mitteilungen 
aus Iran, 5 (1933), 143-8. The words are probably 
fem. forms of the gentilic adjectives tahtéy and 
“illay. 

24. w’l yrt: “ And may he not inherit.” If this 
form is interpreted correctly by Dupont-Sommer, 
we then have the first early example of a proto- 
semitic tha appearing in Aramaic as ¢, whereas it 
normally is § in these inscriptions. Vocalize: 


yiral (< ytrrat). 
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r[s]h: The noun is related to the Hebr. sérei, 
“root.” But it is here used in the sense of “ scion ” 
(cf. Is 11, 10). SurSu in Accad. can also have the 
meaning of “)sprout, scion” (used in parallelism 
to lipu). Vocalize: gurseh. For a similar idea, 
cf. Eshmunazor 11; Is 37,31 (=2 Kgs 19,30). 


*sm: The words for “name” is also found else- 
where with a prothetic aleph in Aramaic; see Sf 
II A 7; Hadad 16,21; RES 1786, 10(?). 


StTete II 


Stele II was obtained by the Damascus Museum 
in a very fragmentary state, consisting of a dozen 
bits. They yielded, when put together, the bottom 
part of three sides of a stele which must have been 
similar to stele I. The left side, which is preserved 
in this case with its entire width, equals the width 
of the side of stele I (35 cm.). For further par- 
ticulars about the physical state of this stele see 
the remarks of Dupont-Sommer (pp. 293-4). 


TRANSLATION 
Face A 


[and should seven mares nurse a colt, may 
it not be sated; and should seven cows suckle a 
calf, may it n]ot be sated; and should seven ?[ewes 
give suck to a lamb, may it not be sated; and 
should seven goats suck]le a kid, may it not be 
sa[ted; %and should seven hens go in search of 
food, may they not kill (anything). And if 
(Mati‘el) should be un ]faithful to Bir-Ga’yah and 
to [his son and to his offspring, may his kingdom 
become like a kingdom of sand, and may his name 
be for]gotten, and may ®[his grav]e be 
[and for se]ven years thorns, SB[...] ®[... and 
for se]ven years may there be [.] 7[...] among 
all the nobles of ... 8[...] and his land. Anda 
ery ®[... and may] the mouth of a lion [eat] and 
the mouth of [a ...] and the mouth of a panther 
Ser 


(Lines 10-14 are illegible.) 


Face B 


*the treaty and the good things which 
the gods have done in [Arpad and among its 
people ; and if Mati‘el does not obey], and (if) his 
sons do not obey, *(if) his nobles do not obey, 
and (if) his people do not obey, and (if) [all the 
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TRANSCRIPTION 
Face A 


yoy) yov® OcNt Say yp3 a’ Mw yas yaw® WI WW Jp3*T* J 
wv? OND TTD JPICTA® PTY YIVI YIV® IT WX JPIT® JR7] 
by MRI WO? WCV* FAY pW Wd OM? OVI TIN* AHI yas yr] 
Op may OWINC® MOK IM No! AMO “IN Mpy?7s 72] 
DW OO JI VIULWI ...ccccccccccccccccccccececes NI] 
Co) YB FIM VALWI ccccccccccccccccvccccccccscccce J 
o TDD IDA .Leccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce | 
YBI MPINT .[ooee] oFMT eLeccccvccccccccscccccece J 
ve Cit] WO ODI oo. JOEY MW DD [PDN cecccccccccccece MP] 
[ooo] oo M.[..JD...03.0L ] 
[ ocolecccelLeccl Atdes oe ML 
*.3.De[eoJeoe HD TRL 


J 
J 
ccccelecoleoeddoSFeol J 
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sochanesedocueeset 


PVT TTTTT TTT TTT TT Te 
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kings of Arpad] do not o[bey ...] #YM who are 
watchful. But if you obey, (may) tranquillity 


[... and] ‘if you say in your soul and think in 
your mind, [“I am an ally, and I shall obey 


Bir-Ga’yah] Sand his sons and his offspring,” then 
I shall not be able to raise a ha[nd against you, 
nor my son against your son, nor my offspring 
against your offspring], “neither to strike them, 
nor to destroy their name. And [if one of my sons 
says, “I shall sit upon the throne] *of my father, 
for he is babbling and grows old,” and (if) my son 
seeks [my head to kill me and you say in your soul, 
Let him kill whoever would kill (him),” (then) 
you will have betrayed all the gods [of the treaty 
which is in this inscription. ...] 2°[...]NK and Bét- 
Gush and Bét-SLL and [...] 4[...] and corpse ... 
upon corpse [...] 12[...] and on a day of wrath for 
all [...] 18[...] will come to my son and the 
sons of [my] sons [...] !4from the hand of my 
enemies and [...], you will have been unfaithful 
to [this treaty. ...] “RB’B..KMY ... SMR 
WBSQ. [...] 2%and let no one oppress him. If he 
oppresses him in QR[...] ™“LHW.H... if you 
should seek and not..[...] 18you [will have be- 
trayed] all the [gods of the trea]ty which is in 
[this] inscription [...] [...] he will surpass 
you until[...] 2°[...] who will be stronger than 
you[...] 
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[and whoever will] give *orders to efface 
[th]ese inscriptions from the *bethels, where they 
are [wr]itten and ‘[will] say, “I shall destroy the 
inscriptions and ®with impunity shall I destroy 
KTK and its king,” ‘may that (man) be fright- 
ened from effacing the inscriptions ‘from the 
bethels, and may he say to *whoever does not know 
*NH ’GR ’GR and (if) he %should say, “ [I] have 
effaced these [in ]scriptions from the bethels, }°may 
[he] and his son die by oppressive torment. 
12[...] and all the gods of the [trea]ty which 
is in [this] inscription will [ ] 14Mati‘el 
and his son and his grandson ‘and his offspring 
and all the kings of Arpad and his nobles 1and 
their people from their homes and from their days. 


CoMMENTARY 
Face A 


1. The few words which are preserved on lines 
1-2 suggest a text similar to that of Sf I A 21ff., 
the curses of the treaty. Dupont-Sommer has 
rightly utilized that part of Sf I for the recon- 
struction here; there is not exact agreement, how- 
ever, so that any reconstruction of these lines will 
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be to a certain extent conjectural. For line 1 cf. 
Sf I A 22-23. 


2. Cf. Sf I A 23-24. 

[wsb‘ ‘zn yhy|nqn gdh: It is possible to restore 
either ‘zn (abs. pl. fem.; vocalize: ‘izzdn), as 
Dupont-Sommer has done, or ‘zh (abs. sg. fem.) in 
a collective sense, like wrh. ‘z is the assimilated 
form of ‘nz, “ goat,” which occurs in AP 33, 10 and 
as the cst. st. in Syriac (“nez); cf. also Arab. 
‘anzu". gdh is abs. sg. of gadyd, “kid.” Vocalize 
most probably: gadéh (< gaday) ; see P. Leander, 
op. cit., #54 and #43w’ (qatal-type). 


3. Cf. Sf I A 24. Note that at the end of this 
line Bir-Ga’yah’s name is read with certainty and 
confirms the addition of it at the end of Sf I A 24, 
where it is otherwise almost certainly demanded by 


the context. 


4, [thwy mlkth kmlkt hl]: This reconstruction 
depends upon our reading of Sf I A 25; Dupont- 
Sommer reads here kmlkt him. 


[w’imh y]tnsy: A very plausible restoration of 
Dupont-Sommer. yinsy is 3 sg. masc. impf. Ithpeel 
of ns’, “ forget.” Vocalize: yitnasé (< yitnaSay) ; cf. 
ythzh (Sf 1A 28: yithazéh). Nothing in Sf I A 
corresponds to this or the following curse. 


wyhwh qb[rh]: “And may his grave be (or 
become) ....” The form yhwh should be noted 
here and contrasted with thwy (Sf I A 25, 32; 
II A 6); the former points to the contraction of 
the final diphthong, yihwéh. qbrh should be vocal- 
ized gabreh, since the a-vowel is preserved in the 
first syllable in later Aram. and Syr.; cf. also 
Arab. gabru". 

5. [w]b* nn yt sb[...: This and the follow- 
ing line contain curses which are similar to those 
of Sf A 27-8. The word, syt, however, does not 
occur there. It is apparently otherwise unknown 
in Aramaic; Dupont-Sommer has related it to 
Hebr. sayit, “thorns,” which certainly would suit 
the context as known from Sf I A. 


?. bkl rbrby: Perhaps related to Sf I A 29 
(b'rpd wh‘mh) ; if so, supply ’rpd after rbrby. We 
have here the reduplicated form of the plural of 
rab, which is normal in later Aramaic. Elsewhere 
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in these inscriptions we find only rbwh (Sf I A 39, 
40, 41; 11 B 3;1I 0 15). 


9. Cf. Sf I A 30-31. *ryh: “Lion.” Vocalize 
probably: ‘aryéh. For a lion in a treaty curse, see 
the treaty of Esarhaddon with Ba‘al of Tyre (Rey. 
aa, 7). 


Face B 


2. [wlysm* mt*’l]: Restored by Dupont-Som- 
mer as the logical antecedent of the following 
bnwh, rbwh and ‘mh. The sentence is similar to 
Sf I B 21-22. There is no need to restore a waw 
a the end of this line, for one precedes the first 
word of line 2bis, 


4, -ym zy y‘wrn: This is the end of a sentence; 
Dupont-Sommer admits that it can also be read 
ywdn. If y‘wrn is to be preferred, it seems 
scarcely possible to give it the same meaning as 
the form y‘r (Sf I A 39), “be blinded,” because 
of the presence of the waw. Dupont-Sommer 
speaks of a pual form of this verb; but does such 
a form ever occur in Aramaic? Perhaps he means 
only a yuqtal passive form (like tu’mar [Sf I A 33, 
see note there]) ; but these are not to be regarded 
as passives of the intensive stem, the idea usually 
conveyed by the name pual. y‘wrn looks more like 
an impf. Peal from ‘wr (cf. the form ymwt [Sf 
III 16]) with the long wu fully written. Because 
of the fragmentary context it is almost impossible 
to determine the exact meaning of the root; per- 
haps it means “who are watchful.” If correct, 
vocalize: ya‘irin. 

phn: The conjunction p- occurs also in line 6 
below. It was previously thought that this con- 
junction was a peculiarity of the dialect of Ya’di, 
since it occurs frequently enough in the form p- 
and p’ in both the Hadad (p-: 3, 13, 14, 30, 31; 
p’ 1%, 33) and Panamma (p’: 22, 11[?]) in- 
scriptions. In fact, G. Garbini (“La congiunzione 
semitica *pa-,” Biblica, 38 [1957], 422, n. 2) con- 
sidered its occurrence in the Bir-RKB inscription 
as due “al permanere di elementi ya’udici nel 
nuovo dialetto aramaico, di provenienza assira, che 
sotto Bar-Rkb venne introdotto nello stato di 
Sam/’al.” But the occurrence of the conjunction 
here shows that its use was more widespread than 
previously known evidence allowed us to believe. 
(To the evidence listed by Garbini we should now 
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add an occurrence in the Nabataean contract from 
the Judaean Desert, published by J. Starcky, RB, 
61 [1954], 163, line 3.). 


nht: Though this word looks at first sight like 
the familiar Aramaic verb, “to descend,” this 
meaning apparently does not fit the broken con- 
text. Dupont-Sommer may, therefore, be right in 
regarding it as a noun, “tranquillity, peace,” 
related to the Hebrew and Phoenician word. 


5. wtst blbb[k]: “And think in your mind.” 
The verb ‘st occurs in A 25,68; Dn 6,4; BMAP 
5,3; 9,2; in the Ithpaal form: AP 30,23; 31, 
[22]; AD 8,3; fr. 3, 13. 

[gbr ‘dn nh]: See Sf I B 24. We believe that 
this restoration makes better sense that Dupont- 
Sommer’s gbr ‘dn h’. 

6. Vslh y[d bk]: Finite complement to pl’khl; 
see note on Sf I B 24-25, 34. 

7. wlhbzthm: “Neither to strike them... .” 
This verb occurs also in Sf III 24 (see note there 
on the etymology). We previously regarded the 


form in Sf III as Peal pf. (see CBQ, 20 [1958], 
471) ; however, in view of the inf. form which we 
have here, ending in -¢, it would be preferable to 


interpret both forms as Pael. Vocalize: habbdazit- 
hom. 
wl’bdt: Peal inf.; vocalize: ’abbadit. 


*imhm: “Their name.” The prothetic aleph is 
also found on this word in Sf I C 25. 


w[hn ...: The conjectural restoration of this 
sentence by Dupont-Sommer is based on Sf III 17. 
The first personal form is demanded by *by at the 
beginning of the next line. 


8. wyb' wyzqn: The meaning of the first verb 
is not clear ; Dupont-Sommer suggests the root nb‘, 
“to speak,” attested in both Hebr. and Aram. in 
the causative stem. The specific nuance of “ bab- 
bling ” is derived from the context and the colloca- 
tion of this verb with the next, yzqn, “ grows old.” 
It is not otherwise attested. 


wyb'h bry *[yt r’sy Ihmtty]: Cf. Sf III 11; but 
note that ’yt does not occur there. 


9. [y]gqtl mn yqgil: “Let him kill whoever 
would kill (him).” For gti instead of gtl, see note 
on Sf I B 2%. The words are a sort of soliloquy 
put on the lips of Mati‘el, who would be secretly 
siding with the rebellious son of Bir-Ga’yah. 
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10. whyt gs whyt sll: See the note on Sf I B 3. 


11. wpgr ..k ‘l pgr[...: See the note on Sf 


I B 30. 


12. whywm hrn: Dupont-Sommer relates the 
word hrn to the Biblical Hebr. harén; cf. Is 13, 13 
(whywm hrwn ’pw). 

13. Dupont-Sommer believes that this line is 
parallel to Sf I B 31-32. This is, however, rather 
problematical. *] is almost certainly correct as the 
restored preposition; cf. Sf III 1. bn[yk], read 
by Dupont-Sommer, is not convincing and we pre- 
fer to restore simply bn[y]; cf. Sf I A 2. 


14. mn yd Sn’y: The same expression occurs 
in Sf IT 11. 


15. Unintelligible. 


16. wl’s yhwnnh: Dupont-Sommer may be right 
in translating, “et personne ne l’opprimera,” but 
the position of the negative is rather peculiar. One 
would rather expect w’ lyhwnnh. On the defective 
writing of ’s, see the note on Sf I C 21. The verb 
is 3 sg. masc. energic impf. Haph: of yn’, well 
attested in later Aram. and Hebr. Vocalize: 
yuhawninneh. The ordinary impf. follows in the 
form yuhawnéh. The final vowel is shortened 
before the energic ending; cf. the Peal form 
yfhawwinnani in Dn 5,7. 


bgr[...: Perhaps bgr[y?’, “in the town.” 


18. Cf. Sf III 4, 14, 16, 23; Sf I B 23; Sf II 
B9. 


19. Jlk ygbr ‘d: “He will surpass you until 

..” But it is not certain that Jk is an inde- 
pendent word; it may be the suffixal ending of 
some noun, which is the subject of ygbr. Dupont- 
Sommer suggests [hy ]lk, “your army.” However, 
this phrase may be related to the only legible one 
in line 20. 

20. zy y‘z mnk: “Who will be stronger than 
you.” y‘z: 3 sg. masc. impf. Peal of ‘zz, “be 
strong.” Vocalize: ya‘uz (< *ya‘uzzu). Cf. BLA 
#48b-c. Contrast mnk with mk (Sf III 22, which 
line should now be translated, “be in his place, for 
he is not better than you” [Rosenthal]). 


Face C 


2. lhldt: See the note on Sf I C 18. 
bty ‘lhy’: “Bethels,” lit. “the houses of the 
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gods.” This expression is found below in lines 
7, 9-10. Since the context shows that this expres- 
sion refers to the steles themselves on which the 
inscriptions are written, Dupont-Sommer trans- 
lates the expression into French as “ bétyles,” i.e. 
sacred stones (sometimes they are considered as 
the dwelling of a god or even as the god himself). 
The noun “bethel” can be used in this sense in 
English (see J. A. H. Murray, A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press], I [1888], 829). One should 
contrast this expression with the use of nsb’ znh, 
“this stele” (Sf I C 17). Dupont-Sommer cites 
the words of Philo Byblius, quoting Sanchuniaton, 
about the battylia invented by the god Uranus and 
considered to be “animate stones,” ér 8 (dyow) 
érevonoew Oeds Oipavds Bairida, HiPovs éemixous 
pnxavnodpevos (Eusebius, Praep. Evang., I. 10, 23; 
ed. K. Mras, GOS, 43/1 [1954], 48). But is this 
the first known instance of this expression in a 
Semitic text to designate the sacred stone itself? 
See Gn 28, 18-22, where Jacob anoints the stone 
he had used as a pillow, set it up as a sacred pillar 
(massébah), and said, w*hd@’eben hazzé’t Ser Samti 
massébaih yihyeh bét **léhim (v. 22). Moreover, in 
the treaty of Esarhaddon with Ba‘al of Tyre we 
find in the list of the gods after [Istar], Gula and 
Sibitti a deity named Ba-a-a-ti-ilinim’ (Rev. II, 
6), “ Baiti-ilani,” which Z. Harris (A Grammar 
of the Phoenician Language [American Oriental 
Series 8; New Haven: American Oriental Society, 
1936], p. 86) related to baitylos of Hesychius and 
baitylion of Sanchuniaton. Besides C. Clemen, 
Die phénikische Religion nach Philo von Byblos 
[MVAG, 42/3; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1939], 
p. 27% (referred to by Dupont-Sommer), see K. 
Tiimpel, “Baitylia,” Pauly-Wissowa’s RE II/2. 
2779-81; N. Turchi, “ Betilo,” Enciclopedia cat- 
tolica II. 1514-5. 


3. ’n zy y[r]imn: The interrogative adverb 
‘in is well attested in later Aramaic. yrimn: 3 pl. 
masc. impf. pass. (yugtal-type) of rim, “scratch, 
make a mark; write”; see note on Sf I A 33. 


4. *h’bd: 1 sg. impf. Haph. of *bd, “be lost.” 
Vocalize: *uha’bed. 


wlm[.]n: Dupont-Sommer reads wlm[1]n and 
takes this word as an adverbial expression with 
distributive sense, “et, mot par mot(?), je sup- 
primerai KTK et son roi.” He compares the Hebr. 
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expressions lbgrym (“a chaque matin” Ps 73, 14) 
or Irg‘ym (“a chaque instant” Is 27,3). But 
these are temporal expressions, which is not the 
case with Imin. Could we read here the adverb 
mgn, which is found in Palmyrene (see Cooke, 
NSI #116, line 4) and the Targums (as the 
equivalent of hinndm ; see Onkelos Gn 29,15) with 
the meaning “gratis, for nothing?” (suggestion 
of G. S. Glanzman). 


5. *hbd: This form seems to be an alternate 
form of *h’bd (line 4). Was the aleph in the second 
syllable lost by quiescence or simply by scribal 
omission ? 

*yt: Two clear uses of the signum accusativi ; see 
note on Sf I B 32. 


6. wyzhl: 3 sg. mase. impf. Peal of zhl, “be 
frightened, fear.” Cf. the later Aram. dhl, con- 
strued with mn in Dn 6,27; see also Jb 32,6; 
Zakir a 13. 


Id: See note on Sf I C 18. 
%. bty ‘lhy’: See note on line 2 above. 


lzy lyd* nh *gr ’gr: Dupont-Sommer translates: 
“(et qu’il dise) & qui ne sait rien: ‘Ow je serai 
exilé, je serai exilé.’” This interpretation cannot 
be right, for it does not suit the context at all; yet 
we are unable to suggest a better one. 


9. Id[t]: See note on Sf I C 18. 


10. wblhs ‘lb y[mt]: “And may he die by 
oppressive torment.” The noun lhs (est. st.) is 
not otherwise attested in Aramaic, but it seems to 
be related to the Biblical Hebr. lahas, “ oppres- 
sion.” Nor is ‘b found as a noun in Aramaic 
(except in the derived form ‘ulband, “torment, 
oppression”). The two nouns express the same 
idea in a est. chain. 


y[mt]: So restored plausibly by Dupont- 
Sommer; but note that the form is written ymwt 
in Sf III 16. This restoration is more in accord 
with the normal orthography of these inscriptions. 


11. wbrh: Dupont-Sommer reads whnh, mark- 
ing the nun as a doubtful letter and translating, 
“et ses fils.” He explains the form as equal to 
bnwh. This defective writing of the 3 sg. masc. 
suff. on a plural nouns is not attested elsewhere in 
early Aramaic. We have refused to read it in Sf 
I C 15-16 too, where it is no more certain. In this 
case the nun is far from certain and might just as 
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well be a res, which is what we read. This yields 
a normal form, “his son.” 


13. [ys ]n: The restoration of the verb here is 
problematical ; this is the form given by Dupont- 
Sommer. Whatever verb is to be restored, it should 
be noted that the last letter is a nun, which pre- 
cludes its being understood as a jussive; it is more 
likely the long impf. The end of the sentence, mn 
btyhm wmn ywmyhm, reminds one of the blessing 
in Sf I C 15-16: ysrw *lhn mn ywmh wmn byth 
(where the direct object of the verb is lost). As 
Dupont-Sommer understands this last section of 
the inscription, it deals with some crime com- 
mitted in violation of the treaty or with some 
damage done to the steles. This is certainly possi- 
ble and in such case the restoration of ys’n is not 
wholly improbable. But could not the last para- 
graph be a blessing? Admittedly, we cannot 
simply restore some form of nsr here (as in Sf I C 
15-16), because the direct object expressed would 
not suit that verb. But possibly some other verb 
should be restored. 


kl *th[y ‘d]y’: See Sf I B 23,33; Sf II B 9; Sf 
III 4, 14, 17, 23. 


14. mt*l whrh whr w'grh wkl milky ’rpd wkl 
rbwh w‘mhm: Cf. Sf III 1, 3, 14-16 for similar 
formulae. 


16. mn btyhm wmn ywmyhm: See Sf I C 
15-16. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


An explanation of the orthography of these in- 
scriptions depends to some extent on the vocaliza- 
tion. We shall say a word here about the method 
used to determine the vocalization of the words in 
the inscriptions. In general, the vocalization of 
later Aramaic is the norm, especially when this 
exists in a vocalized form. Even when it does not, 
there are forms at times with full consonantal 
spelling which give us a clue to the vocalization. 
The only departure from this later vocalization is 
the use of a full short vowel instead of shewa, 
since it is not known at what period the reduction 
of a short vowel in an open pretonic syllable took 
place. Moreoer, we treat the Aramaic family as a 
unit, in that we always prefer the vocalization of 
words according to later Aramaic forms to the 
vocalization of Hebrew or any other kindred 
Northwest Semitic language. Only when the evi- 
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dence for a particular word is lacking in later 
Aramaic, do we leave the Aramaic family for a 
clue to the vocalization. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that often the evidence of other cognate lan- 
guages is cited to support the evidence already 
derived from the later Aramaic forms. In the fol- 
lowing list the number within the parenthesis 
behind the suggested vocalization of the form 
refers to one instance in which the given form can 
be found; the references are not meant to be ex- 
haustive for each form. But the list of forms is 
intended to be complete. The materials here 
should be compared with that of Sf III (see CBQ, 
20 [1958], 464 ff.). 


(1) Final long a is indicated by HE: 


br g’yh (Bir-Ga’yih I A 1); znh (zinfh I A 
6); kd’h (? 1 A 10); rhbh (Rahbih I A 10); 
[ms|lh (masilih I A 11); hzyh (hazziyah 
IA 18) ; ssyh (sisyih I A 22) ; Swrh (Sawrah 
I A 23) ; bkth bakkatéh? I A 24); mh (mah 
I A 26); lhyh (lahyiah I A 26); twlh 
(tawla‘ih I A 27); ylih (yalalih I A 30); 
hwh (hiwwah I A 31); dbhh (dubhih ? ITA 
31); nmrh (nimrah I A 31); ‘gh (‘aqih? I 
A 33); mrbh (Maribih? I A 34); mzh (? I 
A 34); mblh (? I A 34); ’ykh (aykéah I A 
37); hdh (hadih I B 8); [’nh] (’anth I B 
24); lbkh (? 1B 35); kh (kh 1C 1); s‘[qh] 
(sa‘aqah II A 8). 


In the case of the negative 1é we find only I-, 
which suggests that it is to be considered as a 
prefix. Two forms should be noted here, ’mrn and 
[k]tbn (I C 1), which lack the final he and there- 
fore probably were not pronounced ‘amarné and 
katabna. 


(2) Final long i is indicated by YODH: 


zy (zi I A 5); twy (? 1 A 28); [sy] si IA 
32); yd[y] (Ya’di I B 9); bry (bari I B 
25); ‘gry (‘iqqitt I B 25); ’rqy (’arqi I 
B 27); bly]ty (bayti I B 32); ‘my (‘immi 
or ‘ammi I B 33) ; Jkmy (lahmi I B 38) ; ly 
(li I B 38); nbgy (nab&i I B 40); [rly 
(aSri I C 4); m[lky] (mulki I C 6); *by 
(‘abt II B 8); [r’sy] (ri’8i II B 8) ; [Amity] 
(hamitaiti II B 8). Exception: ysbn (I B 
28), which should be corrected to ysbn<y), 
since the final yodh was prob. omitted by 


haplography. 
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(3) 
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Final long u is indicated by WAW: 

[...]w (? 1A 5); pqhw (paqahai I A 13); 
Smw (Sami I B 6); .rqw (? 1 B 9); ‘r'rw 
(‘Ara‘ira IB 10); m..w(?1B 10); ybd[w] 
(ya‘bidi I C 5); ysrw (yissari I C 15); 
yhpkw (yahpuki I C 21); ysmw (yaéima I 
C 23) ; ‘bdw (‘abada II B 2). 


Final aw is represented by WAW: 
‘w (aw I B 26) ; [yhww] (yihwaw [I A 31]). 


Final ay is indicated by YODH: 

‘dy (‘aday I A 1); bny (banay I A 2); d'ly 
(ba‘lay I A 4); milky (malakay I A 5); ‘Thy 
(ilahay I A 10); [’bny] (‘abnay I A 26); 
"py (appay I A 28); nsy (naSay I A 41); 
thy (tibay I B 6); mly (millay I B 8); ‘ly 
(‘alay I B 26) ; Sn’y (Sani’ay I B 26); mqny 
(miqnay I B 27); [ly] (‘elay I B 29) ; yqpy 
(yagipay I B 29); my (may I B 83); srsy 
(sarisay I B 45); rbrby (rabrabay II A 7); 
bty (battay II C 7). 

The gentilic ending -dy (e.g., ‘ly [‘illay I 
A 6]) should not be confused with this final 
-ay, for the yodh there is most likely con- 
sonantal. 


Final long e is apparently represented by both 
HE and YODH: 
HE: 
lylh (layléh < laylay I A 12; ’rbh (’arbéh I 
A 27); ythzh (yithazéh < yithazay I A 28); 
sdh (sadéh I A 33); ’rnh (? I A 34); y’th 
yi'téh I B 28); tth (ti’téh I B 31); thh 
(tibéh I B 39); gdh (gadéh II A 2; yhwh 
(yihwéh II A 4); ’ryh (? “aryéh II A 9); 
yb‘h (yib ‘eh II B 8); yhwnh (yuhawnéh IT 
B 16). 
YODH: 
thry (tihré < tihray I A 21); thwy (tihwé 
I A 25); sby (sabé I A 33) ; [y]insy (yitnasé 
II A 4). On the problem which these forms 
present for the study of early Aramaic orthog- 
raphy, see the note on thry (I A 21). Perhaps 
the form ‘lh (I A 32) should be considered 
here too; but see below #11. Dupont-Sommer 
has restored krs’ (II B 7); if correct, this 
would be a case of final é represented by aleph. 


(7) Medial long a is never represented by a vowel 


letter: 

*rm (Aram? I A 5); ‘ly (‘illay I A 6); I 
(‘alil I A 6); sm (Sim I A 7); gdm (qudim 
IA 8); Thy (ilihay I A 10); ‘lyn (‘elyan I A 
11); m‘ynn (ma‘yanin I A 12); shdn (Sahidin 
I A 12); hzyh (hazziyah I A 13); [mhy]nqn 
(muhaynigan I A 21); ymshn (yimSahin I A 
21); yhyngn (yuhayniqin I A 22); $n (Sa’in I 
A 23); yhkn (yahakin I A 24); yhrgn (yihra- 
gin I A 24); Al (hal I A 25); gi (qal I A 29); 
knr (kinnar I A 29); mrq (miriq I A 29); Igh 
(lagih I A 29); hn (‘ilahin I A 30); % 
(‘kil I A 30); ss (sis I A 31); gq (qiq? I 
A 32); yimn (yasiman I A 32); srn (Surin 
I A 33) ; bnth (banatah I A 35); gnb? (? TA 
36); y‘rrn (yu‘rarin I A 41); yghn (yuq- 
qahan I A 42); mw (Simi I B 6); [T]mn 
(‘alamin I B 7) ; [ytsm‘n] (yitSama‘in I B 9); 
lbnn (Libnan I B 9) ; ‘r‘rw (‘Ara‘iri I B 10); 
bk (bak? I B 25); br[k] (barék I B 25); 
sn’y (Sani’ay I B 26); ygpy (yaqipay I B 
29); hylk (haylak I B 31); ’yé (‘iyyat I B 
32); *bdt (abbadit I B 36); zkrn (zikran 
I C 2); [lm] (‘alam I C 9); tbé (tabata’ 
[perh. sg.] I C 4); lhyt (lahyat I C 20); 
thtyth (tahtayteh I C 23); [‘llyth (‘illayteh 
I © 24); [ten] (‘izzin II A 2); p (pa-? Il 
B 4); Abzthm (habbazit-hum II B 7); hrn 
(haran II B 12); mnk (minnak II B 20); 
hidt (haladat II C 2) ; bty (battay? II C 2); 
*n (in II C 3); 1d (lad II C 6). 

The only apparent exception to this list is 
*hbd (II C 5), which is not clearly a case of 
a long a. It must be contrasted with *h’bd 
(II C 4), in which the aleph of the stem is 
preserved. It is difficult to say whether it has 
disappeared in the first form due to quiescence 
or to mere scribal omission. Dupont-Sommer 
notes (ad loc.) that in later Aramaic the 
Haph. of ’bd appears as ¢*hdbed, etc. (a form 
built on analogy with Pe Waw verbs). 
Medial long i is usually not indicated at all: 
mt (Mati*’el I A 1); n[sb’] (nasiba’ I A 
6) ; zrpnt (Zarpanit I A 8) ; m‘ynn (ma‘yanin 
I A 12); shdn (Sahidin I A 12); ‘7 (WIA 
22) ; Smyn (Samayin I A 26) ; 3nn (Sanin I A 


27%); hsr (hasir I A 28); Thn (‘ilahin I A 
30); yimn (yaSimin I A 32); [h’] (hiv? 1A 
33); mrbh (Maribah? I A 34); ’nht (’Ana- 


N.B. In the following sections dealing with 
medial vowels the form is not repeated if it occurs 
merely with a different suffix. 
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hit? I A 38); [U]mn (‘ilamin I B 7); ‘dn 
(‘adin I B 24); mlkn (malakin I B 26); 
hy[n] (hayyin I B 41); srsy (sarisay I B 45); 
hid (uhalid I C 18); Sm (asim I C 19); 
*§[’] (i8a’ I C 21); ysmw (yasimai I C 28) ; 
[hmtty] (hamitaiti II B 8). 

The word shlyn creates a problem. Is it 
Sahlin (with medial long i fully written) or 
sahlayin? <A clear case of the full writing of 
medial long « is found in byr’ (I B 34). Cf. 
Sybt (Sf IIT 24). 


Medial long u is usually not indicated: 
ysqn (yissaqin I A 5); nb’ (Nabi’ I A 8); 
[ms]lh (masfilah I A 11); ssyh (sisyah I A 
22); mlkt (malkit I A 25); sr (’AS8air I 
A 25) ; yslhn (yi8lahin I A 30) ; ygzrn (yug- 
zarin I A 40); ¢tby (tibay I B 6); ysrn 
(yissarin I B 8); [ysm‘n] (yiima‘in I B 
21); ymlkn (yamlukin I B 22); [tim‘n] 
(tiima‘in I B 24); [ts]lmn (tadlimfin I B 
24); h’ (hai’ I B 24) ; hbzthm (habbazfit-hum 
II B 7); *bdt (’abbadit II B 7); [hmtty] 
(hamititi II B 8); hldt (haladit II C 2); 
y[r]smn (yursamiin II C 3); y[mt] (yamit 
II C 10; ef. Sf III 16); [’ys]n (yissa’in? 
II C 13). 

But y‘wrn (II B 4) is probably an excep- 
tion ; see note ad loc. Vocalize: ya‘irin. 


(10) Medial aw is represented by WAW: 


bnwh (banawh I A 5); ywm (yawm I A 12); 
Swrh (Sawrih I A 23); twlth (tawla‘ah I A 
27); swt? (Sa‘awta’ I A 37); rbwh rabbawh 
I A 39); [#]twn (ti'tawn I B 32); mlwh 
(millawh I C 18) ; yhwnnh (yuhawninneh II 
B 16) ; yhwnh (yuhawnéh II B 16) ; ywmyhm 
(yawmayhum II C 17). 

But cf. hm[wn] (I A 29, correctly re- 
stored ?). 


(11) Medial ay is represented by YODH: 


byt (bayt I A 6) ; ‘dy’ (‘adayya’ I A 7) ; lylh 
(layléh I A 12); Smyn (Samayin I A 11); 
‘ynykm (I A 13); [mhy]ngqn (muhaynigin 
I A 21) ; ‘lym (‘ulaym I A 22) ; byt’l (bayt’el 
I A 34) ; *yk (ayk I A 35) ; shlyn (Sahlayin? 
[see note above after section 8]); “ykh 
(aykah I A 37); hsy’ (hissayya’ I A 38); 
*pyh (appayh I A 42); [Why]? (‘ilahayya’ I 
B 8); mlky’ (malakayya’ I B 22); hylk 
(haylak I B 31); mrhy’ (? I B 31); hy[n] 


(hayyin I B 41) ; syt (Sayt II A 5); spr[y]’ 
(siprayya’ II C 4); btyhm (bittayhum II C 
16) ; ywmyhm (yawmayhum II C 17). 

In one case we seem to have a contraction 
of medial ay which is defectively written, ‘lh 
(‘aléh I A 32; cf. Sf III 9 ‘lyh). The reason 
for maintaining that the diphthong was 
normally uncontracted in both the case of ay 
and aw is the general thesis of F. M. Cross, 
Jr. and D. N. Freedman (op. cit.), who have 
gathered the pertinent orthographical evidence 
for the various Northwest Semitic languages. 
The material of the new Sefire inscriptions 
confirms their general thesis, although it has 
brought to light some scattered Aramaic ex- 
amples which show that the treatment of the 
final dipthong ay (especially on tertiae in- 
firmae roots) and of medial long vowels and 
diphthongs was beginning to fluctuate some- 


what. 


(12) Consonantal Aleph: See the remarks on Sf 


III, p. 466-7. 


a) In the final position : 


n[sb’] (nasiba’ I A 6) ; ‘dy’ (‘adayya’ I A 7); 
nb’ Nabi’ I A 8); grlyt’] (qiryata’ I A 
33); [h’] (hi? I A 33); mdr (? I A 34); 
Swt? (Sa‘awta’ I A 35) ; 2 (za? I A 35) ; [nbs] 
(nabga’ I A 36) ; h’ (hi’ I A 37) ; gst’ (qa8ta’ 
I A 38); hsy’ (hissayya’ I A 38) ; ‘gl’ (‘igla’ 
I A 40); ymh’ (yimha’ I A 42); [Thy’] 
(‘ilihayya’ I B 8); spr’ (sipra’ I B 8) ; mlky’ 
malakayya’ I B 22); mrhy’ (? I B 31); t& 
(tissa’ I B 39) ; [mlk]’ (malka’ I B 35) ; *pl’ 
(? I B 48); ¢bé[’] (tabata’ I C 4); sme? 
(SamSa I C 5); *8[’] (‘8a I C 21); spry’ 
(siprayya’ II C 2). 

In the medial position : 

br g’yh (Bir-Ga’yah I A 1): kd’h (? 1A 10); 
St (Sa’at I A 21); &n (Sa’in I A 23); y’kl 
(yi’kul I A 27); #kl (tikul I A 27); ?mr 
(tu’mar I A 33); tw’m (? I A 34); y'dy 
(Ya’di I B 9); #mr (ti’mar I B 24); sn’y 
(Sani’ay I B 26); y’th (yi'téh I B 28); tth 
(ti'téh I B 31); [é]twn (ti'tawn I B 32); 
tal (ti’zil I B 39); y’mr (yi’mar I C 18); 
h’bd (*uha’bid II C 4—cf. *hbd II C 5); 
[ys’]n (yisSa’*in II C 13). 


(13) Consonantal HE: 
a) -EH: 


[‘gr]h (‘iqqareh I A 2); Srh (‘a8reh I A 5); 
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brh (bareh I A 25); mlkth (malkfiteh I A 
25); nbsh (nabSeh I A 37) ; ygtlnh (yiqtulin- 
neh I B 27); ydh (yadeh I B 27); ywmh 
(yawmeh I C 15); byth (bayteh I C 16); 
[b]h (beh I C 22); thtyth (tahtayteh I C 
23) ; [‘]lyth (‘illayteh I C 24) ; &r[3]h (SurSeh 
I C 24); [smh] (’a8umeh II A 4); gb[rh] 
(qabreh II A 4); rgh (’arqeh II A 8); ‘mh 
(‘ammeh II B 3) ; yhwnnh (yuhawninneh II 
B 16) ; mlkh (malkeh II C 5). 
-AH: 
kth (kullah I A 5; thth (tahtah I A 6) ; ’rqh 
‘arqah I A 28); *hwh (’ahwah I A 29) ; ‘mh 
(‘ammah I A 29). 

c) -AWH: 
bnwh (banawh I A 5); rbwh (rabbawh I A 
39); mlwh (millawh I C 18). 

d) -AYH: 
*pyh (appayh I A 42). See note on ‘lh above 
(section 11). 


PHONOLOGY 


1) Interdentals: The treatment of the inter- 
dentals in these inscriptions is almost the same as 


that in Sf III; see CBQ 20 [1958] 468. 


Proto-semitic d: zy, znh, 2’, zkrn, zqn, zhl 
t: “Sr, Swrh, sbr, $1, Shlyn( ?) 
d: ’rq, 99, 9rq, [bq], prq(?) 
: sby, hs, ngr 


Note zrpnt instead of the usual Accadian Sar- 
panitu ; see note on Sf I A 8. If Dupont-Sommer’s 
reading and interpretation of yrt (I C 24) is cor- 
rect, and we are right in dividing btn and explain- 
ing it as related to Ugaritic btn, then we have here 
the earliest known examples of a Proto-semitic tha 
turning up in an Aramaic text as ¢. They are 
exceptions to the otherwise consistent treatment of 
the interdentals in these (and other early Ara- 
maic) inscriptions. Perhaps the name of Mati‘el’s 
father, *trsmk, should be considered here too, for it 
may be an assimilation of ‘tirsmk (< ‘strsmk). 


2. Assimilated Consonants: In the case of Pe 
Nun verbs the first consonant is always assimilated. 
ysk, tsk (nsk) ; ypq (upq) ; ysr, ysrw, ysrn (nsr) ; 
ts’ (né’); yb‘ (nb‘). The only exception is tnt* 
(I B 29, if our division of the letters is correct; 
see note). Pe Yodh verbs form their impf. on an 
analogy with the Pe Nun verbs, as in certain cases 


in later Aramaic: tqd, yqgd (yqc); [8b] (y%b); 
thb (yhb); tqb (yqp); yrt (yrt). It is hard to 
say whether analogy or real assimilation is at work 
in the following forms: ysqn (slq); yqh, yqhn 
(Iqh), with which compare ylgh (I B 35). On 
yhkn see note on Sf III 5. ‘trsmk (I A 1) prob- 
ably belongs here too; see above. 


3) Varia: As in Sf III we have further exam- 
ples of nbs for nps and gtl for gtl. A new instance 
of the b/p shift is found in bin for later Aram. 
ptn’ (I A 32). sht occurs instead of shé of later 
Aramaic (I A 32). 


MorPHOLOGY 
I. Pronouns 


1) Personal 

a) independent forms 
‘nh (I B [24]; 1 C 2; II B [5]; II C 8?); 
*t (I B [89]); h’ (hiv I B 24, 34, 42ter?; 
h? (hi? I A 37); *tm (I B [31]) ; hm (1 BG, 
[42]). 

b) suffixal forms 


on nouns: 
-y (I B 2dbis, 27bis 32, [33], 38, 40bis, 44, 
45; 1 C 3bis, 4, [6]; II B [6bis], 8bis, [8], 
13) ; -k (I B [25] 31, [32], 39, 40, 41, 42; II 
B 5, [5], [6bis], [8]) ; ---; -h (-eh I A [5], 
25ter, 28, 41; I B 3, 11, [21-2], 27; I. ©. [8], 
8, 16bis, 22, 23, 24, 25; II A [4quater], [5], 
8; II B 3, 6; II C 14bis, 15) ; -k (-ah I A 5,6, 
28, 29bis, [35]; I B [4], 5; II B [2]); ---; 
-km (I B 21, 32) ; ---; -hm (1 B 45; IT BY; 
II C16). -y (-ay I B 26, 27, 29?, 45; IIB 
[13], 14; ---; ---; -wh (-awh I A 5, 39, 40, 
[41]; I B [21]; I C 18-19; II B 2, 3, 6; 
II C 15); -yh (-ayh I A 42); ---; -km (IA 
13) ;---; -hm (II C 16, 17); ---. 
on prepositions : 
-y (I B 29?, 33, 38) ; -k (I B 25, 39?, 48 ; II 
B [6], 19 ?, 20) ;---; -h (-eh I C 22); ---34 
(-ay I B 26, [29]; 
36). 
on verbs: 
-ny (nt I B <28>; II B [8]; ---; ---3 7 
(-ech I B 27; II B 16); ---3; ---3 ---5 °°" 
-hm (II B 7). 

2) Demonstrative 
anh (“this” masc.): I A %, 36, 40, 41; 1B 8, 

28, 33, 37; 1 C17; II C 14. 
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z (“this” fem.) : I A 35, [36], 37, [42]. 


‘In (“these”): I A This, 38; I B 7, 11, 24, 


38; II C 2, 9. 


h? (“that ” masc.) : I © [22]; II C 6 [10]. 


h? (“that ” fem.) : I A [33]; 1B [34]. 
Determinative-Relative 


relative: zy I A 5, 7; 1B 2, 6, 22, 23, 28, 31, 
33, 34, 35bis; I C 3, 17, 20, 22; II B 2, 4?, 


18, 20; II C 8, 18. 


compounded: mzy (I A 25) ; ’yk zy (I A 35, 
38, 39bis, [40], [41]; *ykh zy (I A 37); 


*n zy (II C 3). 
conjunction: zy I B 41?;I1C 6. 
Indefinite 


interrogatives used as indefinites: mn (I B 
30;10 16; 11 B [7], 9; 11 C [1]; ma (I 


A 26bis, 30; I B 2, 26bis, 29?; 1 C1). 


kl (cst. st.): I A 6bis, 10, 12, 26bis, 30; 1 B 
2, 22, 23, [26], 29bis, 34, 40; I C 6, 22; 


II A 7%; II B 9, 12, 18; II C 13, 1d5bis. 
klh (suffixal): I A 5;1B [4]. 
hd (cst.): I B 26bis, 28, 30, 45. 
hdh (abs. fem.): I B 8. 
hdhm (suffixal): I B 45. 


II. Nouns and Adjectives 


1) States 
Masc. forms 
Sg. Pl. 
Abs. milk (I A 6) mlkn (I B 26) 
Cst. mlk (I A 1) mlky (I B 41) 
Emph. spr’ (I B 8) mlky’ (I B 22) 


Fem. forms 
Sg. Pl. 
Abs.  ssyh (I A 22) &n (IA 23) 
St (IA 21) Ihyt (I C 20) 
Cst. gst (I A 39) 
Emph. gst’ (I A 38) tb? (II B 2) 


N.B. The archaic ending is found for both 


the abs. fem. sg. (-at) and pl. (-dt). 


Occurrences 


Abs. sg.: (masc.) mlk (I A 6; 1B 2, 7, 26, 30?) ; 
*rq (1 A [11], 26); ywm (I A 12; 1B 31; 
I © 20); lylh (I A 12); ‘lym (I A 22); ‘1 
(I A 22; II A [1]); ‘gl (IA 23; IT A [1]): 
‘mr (I A 23; II A [2]); lam (I A 24); Al 
(I A 25bis; II A [4]) ; ‘ml (I A 26); brd (I 
A 26); ’rbh (I A 27); twy ?(I A 28); Asr 
(I A 28); yrg (I A 28); knr (I A 29) ; ‘grb 


(I A 31); ss (I A 31); gml (I A 381); bin 
(I A 32); ysmn (I A 82); #1 (I A 32);5 sy 
(I A [32]) ; #7 (I A 33) ; *rnb (I A 33) ; Srn 
I A 33) ; sdh (1 A 83) ; °§ (I A 35, 37, [37]) ; 
mlh (I A 36); rb (IB 7); yd (I B [25], 25, 
[27], 34; II B [6]); pgr (I B 30bis; II B 
1lbis) ; byr (I B [84]); lam (I B 38, 39; 
II A [3]); zkrn (I © 2); ‘lm (1 C [9]); 
im (I C 25); gdh (II A 2); syt (ILA 5); 
*ryh (II A 9); nht (II B 4?); Arn (II B 
12); 7b (II C 10).—(fem.) msih (I A 
[11]); #¢ (I A 21); ssyh (I A 22); swrh 
(I A 23; IL A [1]); beth? (I A 24; IL A 
[3]); Ihyh (I A 26; 10 [6]); twlh (IA 
27); yllh (I A 30); hwh (I A 31); dbhh 
(I A 31); nmrh (I A 31; II A [9]); ‘qh 
(I A 33); bgt (I B 10); mlh (I B [25]); 
s‘qh (II A [8]). 


Cst. sg.: (masc.) mlk (I A Ibis, 3, [13], 14, [15]; 


IB [1]); br (1A 1, 3, 14;1C [8], [8]; II 
C 14); ‘gr (1A 3, 15, [15]; I B 2bis) ; hbr 
(I A 4); ‘ly (IA 6); byt (IA 6;1B3; 
I C [6], 7; IL A 12?; II B 10bis) ; 3 2(I 
A 24); II A [8]); ql (I A 29); hml (ITA 
29); hmwn (I A [29]); pm (I A 380, 3i1ter; 
II A 9ter) ; gq (1 A 32); rbg (I A 32); gor 
(I A 39; 1 B 24; II B [5]); mlk (=mulk 
I B 6); BJ I B [29]); nbs (I B 40); krs’ 
(II B [7]); ywm (II B 12); yd (II B 14); 
Ihs (II C 10).— (fem.) mlkt (I A 25bis; II 
A [4]); qs (I A [88], 39); gbré (I A 
[42]); gryt ? (1 B 36). 


Emph. sg.: (mase.) nsb’ (I A [6]; I C 17); spr’ 


(I A [6], 1B 8, [23], 28, 33;1017; 1B 
[9], 18; II C 18); gnb’ (I A 36); nbs? (IA 
[36]) ; ‘gl’ (I A 40); milk’ (I B [85]) ; nga’ 
(? I B 36); ’pl’ (I B 43); Sms (I C 5); 8 
I C [21]); byr (I B 34bis).—(fem.) gry?’ 
(I A [33]) ; #wt (I A 35, 37, 39, [42]) ; git? 
(I A 38). 


Suff. on sg.: bry (I B 25, 27, 45; I C 3bis; II 


B [6], 8, 13) ; ‘gry (I B 25, [32]; II B [6]); 
*rqy (I B 27); byty (1 B 32, 40, 44); lhmy 
(I B 38); nbsy (I B 40); Sry (I C [4]); 
mlky (I C [6]); *by (II B 8); rsy (II 
B [8]).—brk (I B 25, 41; IL B [6]); 
‘qrk (I B [25], 32; II B [6]); hylk (I 
B [28], 31); nbsk (I B 39, 42; II B 5, 
[8]); byte (I B 40); lbdk (II B [5])— 
‘grh (I A [2], 25, 41; II A [4]; IT B 6; II 
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C 15); ‘rh (I A [5]; 1B 3); thth (I[A6); 
brh (I A 25; 1 C 8bis; II A [4]; II C 11, 
14bis) ; mlkth (I A 25; II A [4]); nbsh (IA 
37); ‘mh (I B 11, [21]; II B 3); ydh (1B 
27); ywmh (IC 15); byth (I C 16, 22); thtyth 
(I C 23); ‘lyth (I © 24); ssh (1 C [24]); 
*smh (II A [4]); gbrh (II A [4]); ’rqh (II 
A 8)—’rgh (I A 28); *hwh (I A 29, 32); 
‘mh (I A 29, 30;1 B 5; II B [2]) —bytkm 
(I B 21); hylkm (I B 32) —’srthm (I B 
11); *Smhm (II B 7); ‘mhm (II C 16). 


Abs. pl.: (mase.) Smyn (I A 11, 26; I B 7%); 


m‘ynn (I A 12); snn (I A 27%bis, [27]; IT A 
5, 6); ‘lhn (I A 30; 1B 6bis, 31; I C 15, 21; 
II B 2); shlyn ? (I A 36); ‘mn (1B [7]); 
‘dn (1 B 24, 41; II B [5]); mlkn (1 B 26, 
28); hyn (I B [41]) — (fem.) #n (I A 23; 
II A [2]); lhyt (1 C 20) ; ‘zn (II A [2]). 


Cst. pl.: (masc.) ‘dy (I A Ibis, 2, 3, [3], 4ter, 13; 


I B Ibis, 4quater, 5bis, 6) ; bny (I A 2quater, 
[16]; I B ibis, [1,] [2], 3; II B 13); diy 
(I A 4bis; I B 4, [5]); milky (I A [5]; 1B 
41; 11 B3;1I1 0 15); Thy (1 A 10, [12bis] ; 
I B 5, [6], 23, 33; II B [9], [18]; II C 
[13]) ; *bny (I A [26]); "py (I A 28); ny 
(I A 41ter, [42]); thy (IB 6); mly (IB 8; 
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IC 17); my (I B 33, 34); rbrby (II A 7); 
bty (II C 2, %, 9). 

Emph. pl.: (masc.) ‘dy’ (I A %bis; I B bis, 11, 
23, 24, [28], 33, 38; II B 2, [9], [14], 18: 
II C [13]); Asy’ (I A 38; I B 29); ‘thy’ (I 
B [8]; II C 3, 7, 10) ; milky’ (I B 22) ; mrhy 
? (I B 31) ; spry’ (II C 2, 4, 6, [9])—(fem.) 
tht? (I C [5 — poss. sg.], 19; II B 2). 


Suff. on pl.: sn’y (I B 26; II B 14); mqny (IB 
27) ; srsy (I B 45); bny (II B [7], [13]) — 
bnwh (I A 5; 1B [21]; II B 2, 6); rbwh 
(I A 39, 40, [41]; II B 3; II C 15); mlwh 
(I C 18) —’pyh (I A 42); bnth (I A [85]) 
—‘ynykm (I A 13)—btyhm (II C 16); 
ywmyhm (II C 17). 


2) Gender 

Some feminine nouns have masculine forms: yd 
(I B 25), ydh (I B 27); ‘ynykm (I A 138); ’rq 
(I A 26); nbs (I B 40), nbsy (I B 40), nbsk 
(I B 39), nbsh (I A 37%); mly (I B 8), mlwh 
(I C 18); nsy (I A 41); Snn (I A 27); dyr 
(I B 34). 


III. Verbs 
1) Conjugations and forms attested 


PEAL 
Pf. Impf. Impv. Inf. Pte. 
ger (IAT) ymlk (1A25) $gb (IB32) Active: 
titg (I1B8) mslh (I1B34) °kl (1A 30) 
tth (1B31) yqpy (1 B29) 


kibt (IC2) ‘sh  (1B24) 
smw (I1B6) y‘bdw (1C5) 

ymlkn (1 B22) 

ymshn (I A21) 

timn (I1B[24]) pghw 
ktbn (I1C1) 


shdn (1 A12) 


(IA 13) 


YUQTAL 


ygzr (1A40) 
tsbr = =(1A38) 
ygzrn (1 A40) 
yrrn (1 A41) 


ITHPEEL 


ytims (TA29) 
tt'bd (IC[7]) 
ytim'n (IB[9]) 


sqrt (1 B38) 
iqrim (IB 23) 


ysqgr (1A14) 


PAEL 
hzyh (1A13) 
*bdt = (1B36) 
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ITHPAAL 
ystht (I A[82]) 
HAPHEL 
yhwnh (II B16) hmtty (IIB[8]) mhyngn (1A [21]) 
hid (IC 18) hidt (IIC2) 
yhyngn (I A 22) 
APHEL 


tslmn 


2) Suffical forms 
Peal: yqtlnh (I B 27) ; ysbn<y> (I B 28) 
Pael: hbzthm (II B 7); 
Haphel: yhwnnh (II B 16) 


3) Classes of verbs represented 


a) Strong verbs: 

ger (I A 7%); ygzr (I A 40bis) ; ygzrn (I A 40); 
tgzr (I B 43); Sgrt (I B [27], [33], [36], 38; 
II B [17]); sqrim (I B 23; II B 9, 14); ysqr 
(I A 14, 15, 24; II A [3]); ymlk (I A 25;1B 
[3]); ymlkn (I B 22); ygtl (II B 9bis) ; ygtlnh 
(I B 27); ktbt (I C 2); ktbn (1 C [1]); ysbr 
(I A 38); tsbr (I A 38); mrg (I A 29); titg 
(I B 8) ;tslmn (I B [24]) ; gb (I B 82bis) ; prq 
(1 B 34); ygrq (I B 45); yzqn (II B 8); ygbr 
(II B 19); yrsmn (II C 2). 

b) Pe Nun Verbs: 

ysk (I A [25], 26) ; ypg (I A 28) ; ysrn (I B 8); 
tnt' ?(1 B 29); tsk (I B 38); ysr (I C 17); ysrw 
(IC 15); t# (I B 39); yn ? (II C [13]); yd* 
(IIB 8). 


c) Pe Laryngalis: 

‘bdw (II B 2; tbd (I B [26]; y'bdw (I C 5); 
thd (I C [7]); yhrgn (I A 24; II A [3]) ; *hpk 
(IC 19); est (II B 5); hbzthm (II B 7). 


d) Pe Yodh Verbs: 
mhyngn (I A [21]; yhyngn (I A 22bis, 23bis) ; 
tqd (I A 35bis, 37) ; yqd (I A 37) ; tgp (1 B 29); 
ygpy (1 B 29); thb (I B 38); yrt (I C 24); “sb 
(II B [7]); yhwnnh (II B 16); yhwnh (II B 
16); yd‘ ?(II C 8). 


e) Pe Aleph Verbs: 

ykl (I A 2%, [30]) ; #kl (I A 27); El (I A 30); 
‘mrn (IC 1); ymr (IC 18; II B [7]; IT C [1], 
4,7, [9]); #mr (=ti’mar I A 36?; I B 24, 26; 
II B 5, [8]) ; #mr (=tu’mar I A 33); *bdt (I B 
36; II BY); kbd (II 0 4); *hbd (IL C5); y'th 
(I B 28bis, 32, [45]; II B 13); ¢th (I B 31); 
Viwn (I B [82]) ; #2l (I B 39). 


(IB 24) 





f) Ayin Laryngalis Verbs: 

Shdn (I A 12) ; ystht (I A [82]) ; "hl (1 B [24], 
33; IL B 6); ykhl (I B 25 [84]) ; yzhl (II C 6); 
tkhl (I B [89]). 


g) Ayin Waw Verbs: 

yr (1 A 39bis) ; y‘wrn (II B 4); ymét (II C 10); 
hmtty (II B [8]); 1d (II C 6); ldé (II C [9]); 
hidt (II C 2); *hld (I C 18) ; yhkn ? (1A 24). 


h) Ayin Yodh Verbs: 

Sm (I A 7%); Smw (I B 6); *Sm (I C 19) ; ySmw 
(I C 23). 

i) Ayin Ayin Verbs: 

‘dl (I A 6); y'rr (I A [40]); y'rrn (I A 41); 
ysbn<y> (I B 28); ysb (I B 34); yt (1 B 35); 
y‘zz (I B 44); yz (II B 20); ymll (I B [26]). 


j) Lamedh Laryngalis Verbs: 

Igh (I A [29]); tgh (I A [42]); ygh (I B 27); 
ylgh (I B 35bis) ; yghn (I A 42) ; yslhn (I A 30) ; 
sh (I B 24; IL B 6); yslh (I B 25, [26], 27); 
mslh (I B 34) ; tslh (I B 37) ; t8m* (II B 4) ; *Sm* 
(II B [5]); yim* (I B 21, [21]; II B [2], 3); 
ysm'n (1 B [21], [22]; II B 2, 3bis; t&m‘n (I B 
[24]); ytims (I A 29); ytsm‘n (I B 9); yar" 
(I A 36); ysb' (I A 22bis, 23bis; II A [1], 1, 
[2bis]; pghw (I A 13); ymshn (I A 21). 


k) Tertiae Infirmae Verbs: 

thwy (I A 25, 82; II A [4], 6); yhwh (II A 4); 
yhww (I A 31); hayh (I A 13); ytheh (I A 
28bis) ; ybth (II B 8); tbh (1 B 39; Il B 17); 
thry (I A 21); ytnsy (II A 4); y’th (I B 28bis, 
32, [45]; II B 13); th (I B 31); ?iwn (1B 
[82]). 

1) Lamedh Aleph Verbs: 

ymh’ (I A 42) ; t& (I B 39) ; yn (II C [13]). 
m) Special Verbs: 

ysq (I A2%7;1B [3]); ysqn (IA 5;1C 4); yhkn 
(I A 24; II A [8]). 
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. Adverbs and Particles 
Negative J: I A 21, 22bis, 23bis, 24, 28, 29, 
33, 36; I B 8; I C 24; II A [Ibis], [2], 2, 
[3]. 
Negative J-: I A 28bis; I B 21, [21bis], [22], 
[24bis], 25, [25], 31, [832bis], 34, 38bis, 
[39], 39, 41; I C [7], 17; II B [2], 2, 3ter, 
6bis, 167, 17; II C 8?. 
*yk: I A 35, 38, 39, [39], [40], [41]. 
*ykh: I A 37. 
kn: I A 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42; I B 48; 
IC 21. 
*yt (signum accusativi): I B 32; II B [8]; 
II C dbis, 14. 
hn (emphatic): I B 36. 
kh: IC 1, [1]. 
*n: ILC 3. 


Prepositions 

‘el: ‘1 II B [13]; ‘ly (I B [29]). 

‘al: ‘I (I A 26, 28, 42; I B 30, 44, [45], 45; 
IC [7]; 11 B [7], 11; ‘th (1 A 82). 

b: 1A 5, 24, 26bis, 29bis, 30bis, 35, 36, 37bis; 
I B 3, 22, [23], 25ter, [27], [28], 28, 30, 
31bis, 32, 33, 34, 36, 38; 1 C 4, 17, 20; IL A 
[3], 7; IL B 2, [2], d5bis, [8], [9], 12, [14], 


16, 18; II C 10, 13. bk: I B 25; II B [6ter]; 
bh: I C [22]. 

1: I A 13, [14], [15], [24], 25, 32bis; I B 
[7], 13, 21, 23bis, 26, 32bis, 33, [34], 34, 
40ter, 42; 1 C 2, 3, [3], 4, [6], [20], [23]; 
II A 3bis, [4]; II B [5], Ybis, [8], 9, 12, 18; 
Il 0 2, 4,7, 9. ly: 1 B 29, 38; lk: I B 39; 
II B19? 

5) mn: I A 20, 30; 1 B 8, [9], 9, [10], 27bis; 
I © 15, 16, 18; II B 14; II C 2, 6, 9, 16bis. 
mnk: II B 20. mnhm: 1B 41. m-: 1B 1?, 

6) ‘d: 1 B 9bis, 10; I C [8]; II B 19?. 

7) ‘m: 1 A1, 2, 3bis, 4, 5quater, 6bis, [13]; 1B 
1, 2bis, 3ter, 4bis, 5bis, 11, 29. ‘my: I B 33; 
‘mk I B 438. 

8) k: 1A 25; ILA [4]. 

9) gdm: I A [7], 8ter, 9quater, 10bis, 11quater, 
12. 


10) tht: I 0 [5]. 


VI. Conjunctions 
1) -w: 1B 26, 27, 45;1 C19. 
2) hn: 1A 14, [15], 24; I B 31, [32], 36, 38, 43; 
II A [3]; II B 4, 5, [7], 16, 17. 
3) mzy: 1 A 25. 
4) p: IT B4,6. 
5) w: passim. 
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AS-SARAHSI ON LOVE 
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Ms. TopKapusarAy, AHMET ITT, 3483, in Istan- 
bul is one that is bound to attract the attention of 
scholars. It is not a majmi‘ah in the proper sense, 
consisting of a number of works copied in one and 
the same manuscript, but it is made up of a num- 
ber of different manuscripts bound together. It 
contains, for instance, a copy of Qusta b. Liiqé’s 
Kitab al-Fargq bayn ar-rih wa-n-nafs, said in the 
colophon to have been written in Safar, 349/April, 
960 ;* a copy of al-Farabi’s Fi ara’ ahl al-madinah 


+The manuscript is mentioned in GAL, Suppl., I, 366. 
It may, and certainly should, have been used in the 
edition of the work contained in Jbn Sina Risdleleri, ed. 


al-faidilah (fols. 6b-52a), dated on Ramadan 5, 
894/August 2, 1489; a copy of Ka8sf al-gayb fi 
l-‘amal bi-l-jayb by Sams ad-din Aba ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahim al-Mizzi 
al-Maliki al-muwaqgit bi-l-Jami* al-Umawi (fols. 
27%a-303b), dated on Da 1-Hijjah 10, 747/March 
24, 1347, when the author was still alive;? and 


H. Z. tlken (Istanbul, 1953), II, 83 ff., which I have 
not seen. 

*The manuscript is mentioned in GAL, 2nd ed., I, 
156. The name of the author as given above is taken 
from the manuscript and is the correct form, which in 
GAL, Suppl., II, 156, appears in a slightly distorted 
form. 
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two treatises on the astrolabe, one by As‘ad b. Abi 
]-Fada’il b. Halaf al-‘Ijli (fol. 310aff.),° and 
another by the rather elusive ‘Abdallah Awliya’, 
whose name appears in the manuscript in the 
somewhat doubtful form of Awhad b. Muhammad 
b. Jamal al-Awhadi al-Balyfni (no diacritical 
dots) .* 

On fol. 238a, we find the beginning of an anony- 
mous treatise on love, its meaning, essence, quality, 
and the reason causing it, which its author calls 
unprecedented. Fol. 240a-b contains a statement 
on the subject by Abfi 1--Abbés Ahmad b. at-Tabib 
(sic), who is none other than Ahmad b. at-Tayyib 
as-Sarahsi, the pupil of al-Kindi. The identifica- 
tion is corroborated by the fact that a brief frag- 
ment on the subject of love, ascribed to as-Sarahsi 
by Mugultiy and published in JAOS, LXXI 
(1951), 135f., reappears near the end of the text 
translated here. Not only the name of the author 
but also the title of the work from which the 
quotation is derived is misspelt; it seems, however, 
reasonably certain that the source of the quotation 
is the Kitab Arkan al-falsafah wa-tatbit ahkam 
an-nujim, which we know from Ibn Rustah.® The 
quotation has, therefore, nothing to do with the 
monograph on love and those on the soul listed 
among the works of as-Sarahsi. It is hard to say 
why the discussion of love should have been in- 
cluded in a work that presumably dealt mainly 
with astrology, but as long as we do not have any 
precise information about the contents of that 
work, we must accept the statement of our text. 
This is a translation of the fragment: 

“From the discussion of love by Abi 1-‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. at-Tayyib, who mentioned (the subject) 
in his book on Tatbit® amr an-nujim wa-ajw 


®Cf. GAL, I, 424 (no. 50a), and Ibn Katir, Bidéyah, 
XIII, 39 f., anno 600. 

‘Cf. GAL, I, 451, Suppl., I, 798 (no. 98a), Suppl., IT, 
286. In the last mentioned passage, his date, following 
Hajji Halifah, is given as around 900/1494-95. Thus, 
if his work was written at the same time as that of 
al-Farabi, it was probably written during his lifetime. 
It is quite likely that ‘Abdallah Awliya’ belonged to the 
same family, descendants of the famous Safi Aba ‘Alf ad- 
Daqqiiq (d. 406/1016), to which belonged Awhad ad-din 
‘Abdallah al-Balyani (d. 686/1287) and the poet Taqi 
Awhadi (d. after 1039/1629). Cf. C. A. Storey, Persian 
Literature, I, 2, 808. 

5Cf. F. Rosenthal, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi 
(New Haven, 1943), 119 f. (Am. Or. Series, XXVI). 

*QOne of the letters of the word is missing in the 
manuscript. 
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al-hikmah wa-asré<r>(?) an-nafs. He was asked: 
‘Why does the lover when he meets his beloved get 
to place his mouth upon that of his beloved and 
seek to put his tongue into his mouth and give 
him a continuous, long lasting kiss and press him 
unto himself?’ He said. I said: Love (‘iq) is 
excessive affection (mahabbah). In turn, affection 
is the cause of the junction (ijtimda‘) of things. 
Excessive junction finds its strongest realization in 
union (ittihdd) through which two become one. 
The soul of a living being achieves the human 
soul’s will (irédah) with regard to the body that is 
the instrument of the soul in (all) actions only 
when it gets to (feel) the love which is the exces- 
sive affection which is the cause of the junction of 
things. Thus, the soul aspires through excessive 
affection to the strongest kind of absolute junction, 
the excessive affection being the cause of the ex- 
cessive junction, its strongest realization It seeks 
union with the beloved as living beings (min jthati 
l-hayyt). However, it can find entry from the 
outside to the inside only by way of the body which 
derives from (the soul) the breath that makes 
life and the substance of animal potency, which is 
a soul, enduring and which repulses whatever 
might harm (the soul). Now, the most important 
of these passages are the mouth and the nostrils 
which direct the air to the windpipe, for the only 
remaining passages are the fine pores which are at 
the roots of the hair. Therefore, the soul seeks the 
beloved through the mouth, kissing him and deriv- 
ing through the nostrils the breath coming from 
the breathing of (the beloved) that possesses re- 
cent contact with his nature and the powers of his 
soul, so that the two substances be united and the 
two powers be joined. Through (mutual) inser- 
tion of both tongues into the mouth <of the other), 
it seeks to penetrate into him and to enter inside 
of him. Through pressing him to itself and draw- 
ing him unto itself, it intends to achieve the union 
(of the body of the beloved) with its own body, to 
encounter (him) within itself by way of the pores, 
and to prevent from entering between the two 
bodies anything that might divide them, dissolve 
their junction, and tear apart their union. <But> 
when the soul lacks the true exchange (sarf ?), 
which is mixture (imtizéj), it looks for a union of 
the soul<s>. It goes after the emotions and affec- 
tions of the beloved, and seeks to achieve common- 
ness with him in what he is looking for and joins 
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him in (his search) ,’ so that the soul of the beloved 
may come to join it in its affection * which becomes 
possible through (an act of) will on its part. 


xa 


7 Fa-tabi‘at[hu] ahwé’a I-ma‘siqi wa-mahabbahi 
(muhdbbataha 2) fa-wafaqathu fi talabihi wa-wdsalathu 
ilayhi. 

8 Li-yakiina nafsu l-ma‘siqi wasilatan ilé mahabbatiha. 
The suffix -hé in mahabbatihé refers to the affection pos- 
sessed by the soul of the lover, not to the affection for it. 
Theoretically, it might also refer to the soul of the 
beloved as the object, with the subject, i.e., the soul of 
the lover, left unexpressed. This does not seem to be 
very likely, but the text may have been understood by 
Mugultay in this sense. His words must be translated, 
“so that the soul of the beloved may come to join in 
the affection the lover has for it.” 


Then, when the soul of the lover shows the will to 
(find) the affection of the beloved <and) the soul 
of the beloved joins it in its affection through (an 
act of) will on the part of the soul of the lover, 
the two souls become like one through their union 
by having achieved commonness. It is for this 
reason that the Sage said: ‘ Your friend is some- 
one else who is identical with you.’ ‘Someone 
else’ refers to the difference of the two bodies, and 
‘identical with you’ refers to the agreement of 
wills. The influence extends to all bodies (in- 
volved), although it comes from one soul. In sum, 
it can be said in this respect that friendship is a 
union of the soul<s> of two friends through the 
agreement of wills. And God knows best what is 
correct.” 
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The K. ar-Rumiz as a Source 
for Later Writers 


Rema s oon 


A. Arab Superstitions, Literature 


THE SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS and practices of 
the ancient Arabs have been a subject of interest 
not only to Orientalists but also to the Arabic 
speakers of the early centuries of Islam. The 
latter, indeed, took a keen interest in all things 
pertaining to the pre-Islamic Arabs, whose lan- 
guage and culture contributed so much to Islamic 
civilization. 

In the latter half of the 8th century A.D. there 
was a great upsurge in Islamic cultural activity, 
much of which was directed towards collecting, 
preserving, and commenting on the poetry, history, 
and traditions of the ancient Arabs. The Fihrist 
gives the names of many works dealing with 
various aspects of early Arab life, which were com- 
posed, for the most part, to facilitate the under- 
standing of the early monuments of Arabic litera- 
ture, the Qur’an, religious traditions, and the 
ancient poetry. 

Though most of these works are now lost, much 
information from them has been preserved in the 
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dictionaries and in the adab anthologies, great 
classified compilations of data on all conceivable 
subjects. Many of these works are extant, and in 
them we often find sections treating the super- 
stitions of the ancient Arabs. 

Western Orientalists have utilized both types of 
source material mentioned above, as well as the 
early poetry itself, in their studies on this subject. 
As early as 1821, J. Rasmussen? published an 
excerpt from an-Nuwayri’s Nihdyat al-Arab deal- 
ing with these matters, and supplied a Latin trans- 
lation. E. Mittwoch,’ in connection with his study 
on Hamzah al-Isbahani, published the supplement 
to the latter’s Book of Proverbs in af‘al (K. 
al-amtal ‘ala af‘al), the first section of which treats 
superstitions and tells some animal fables, while 
the second deals with magic stones, beads, and 
incantations. The work of Western scholarship 
which presents the fullest account of pre-Islamic 
superstitions is J. Wellhausen’s Reste Arabischen 
Heidentums,*? in which a whole section is given 
over to them. This excellent study, though now 
seventy years old, is still the best authority to 
which the non-Arabist can turn for a compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject. Rasmussen’s 
translation was based on a poor manuscript and 
should be used with caution. Mittwoch does not 
translate the animal fables and superstitions 
literally but gives only the gist of them, and for 
the section on beads, stones, and incantations, he 
provides only the Arabic text without a translation. 

Consequently it is hoped that this attempt at a 
literal translation of an early monograph on the 
superstitious beliefs and practices of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs will be of some use, especially to 
non-Arabists who are interested in magic and 
folklore. 


B. The Manuscript 


The Kitab ar-Rumiz of Ibn Abi Sarh is pre- 
served in a single manuscript, which is the last 
item, fol. 100a-106a, of a codex, No. 1463 in the 
library of Raghib Pasha in Istanbul.* This codex, 


1See list of abbreviations under Rasmussen. 

2 See list of abbreviations under Hamzah MSOS and 
Hamzah ZA. 

3 See list of abbreviations under Wellhausen. 

4See GAL, I, 160. The full contents of this interest- 
ing codex have been listed by H. Ritter, “ Philologika 
III,” Der Islam, XVIII (1929), 46, note 1; the last folio 
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which contains mostly philosophical works, was 
copied by Sadaqah b. al-Husayn® in the year 525 
A.H./1131 A.D. The text of the K. ar-Rumiz has 
been edited and published by Dr. S. M. Husayn in 
La Révue de Vv Académie Arabe, Vol. XI, Damascus, 
1931, pp. 641-655. 

The manuscript is in general a very good one, 
being written in a rather cramped but quite legible 
nash. The writing is here and there somewhat 
deficient in vowels and diacritical points, but the 
consonants are for the most part unmistakable; 
sin, ra’, and ha’ are often provided with thmdl- 
signs to distinguish them from similar letters. The 
greatest difficulty is offered by the latter part of 
the MS which deals with stones, beads, and incan- 
tations, and it is here that the lack of vowels and 
points is most keenly felt. The main obstacle to 
understanding, however, does not lie in the writing 
but in the difficulty of the subject-matter itself, 
and in the fragmentary nature of the sawdahid, 
which are, of course, quoted out of context. This 
lack of a proper context usually makes for diffi- 
culties, not in the parts of the verses that refer to 
the superstition under discussion, but only in those 
parts that have no relation to the subject at hand. 
As regards the writing, I have the general impres- 
sion that the scribe copied very carefully from his 
original, and made no attempt to correct the text, 
even in passages that must have been difficult to 
understand.® Sometimes difficulties in the text 
can be surmounted by reference to other works. 
As mentioned above, many later writers were in- 
terested in this subject, and much of what Ibn Abi 
Sarh puts into the K. ar-Rumiz is duplicated in 
their works. 


of the K. ar-Rumiz is 106a, however, and not 126a. 
Other works from this codex which have been published 
or translated are: B. Lewin, “La notion de muhdat 
dans le kalam et dans la philosophie; un petit traité 
inédit du philosophe chrétien Ibn Suwar,” Orientalia 
Suecana, III (1954), 84 ff.; and, “ Abi Bekr Mohammedi 
filii Zachariae Raghensis philosophica fragmenta quae 
supersunt,” P. I; Cahirae: Univ. Fouadi. Litt. Fac. 
Publ., fase. 22, 1939, p. 113ss. 

5 See below, p. 227. 

® There is one error that occurs at least twice, the sub- 
stitution of a’ for kaf, see below, pp. 231 and 233. This 
substitution may be the source of the difficulty in read- 
ing two other words in the MS which contain #a’, but 
for which I have not found satisfactory corrections, see 
below, pp. 239 and 246. 


C. The Author 


Of the author of the K. ar-Rumiiz almost noth- 
ing is known. The only biography of him that I 
have found is in the Fihrist,’ which is here trans- 
lated in full: “Ibn Abi s-Sarh: He is Abi 
1-“Abbis Ahmad b. Abi s-Sarh, the scribe. He is 
the author of some books, among them The Book 
of Knowledge and What Pertains Thereto (K. 
al-Iim wa-ma J@’ fih), and also of letters.” 

The K. ar-Rumiz itself enables us to add a few 
more details to the meager account of the Fihrist. 
The work was written in the year 274 A. H./887-8 
A. D.,° which places the author’s lifetime during the 
late ninth century of the Christian era. We further 
learn that he was the author of two additional 
works, Accounts of Mad Dogs (K. fi Ahbar 
al-Kalb al-Kalib) and The Book of the Evil Eye® 
(K. al-I‘tiyan) .2° 

The only other references to Ibn Abi Sarh, 
that I have found in the literature that I have 
consulted are in Bayhayi’s K. al Mahdsin wa-l-Ma- 
sdwi, where an Ibn Abi s-Sarh, probably our 
author, is cited as the author of the following 
verse : 


He is under God’s protection and in His shelter, 
Whose heart is not empty of remembrance of 
Him." 


And the following: 


1. Go thou with misfortune into a land, 
Where thou wilt be made to dwell unpro- 
vided for; 


2. Where the earth will not be fertile from its 
running water, 
And the leafy tree will bear no fruit; 


8. The rivers there will decrease once (and 
for all), 
And heavy rain-clouds will give little.” 


The last three verses seem to reflect the author’s 
interest in imprecations against departing travel- 
ers, which is a subject that comes up in the XK. 


* Fihrist, p. 128. 

8 See below, p. 246. 

®This is probably what is meant here, although the 
word i‘tiyan may also mean “scouting,” “spying,” 
“ taking the best part of a thing,” or “ buying on credit.” 

1° See below, p. 246. 

11 Mahdsin, p. 342. 

12 Thidem, p. 343. 
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ar-Rumiz as well,‘* In addition to the verses cited 
above, al-Bayhagi also names Ibn Abi Sarh as the 
transmitter of several verses on the hardships 
suffered by strangers, which he had found in- 
scribed on the walls of various inns.** 

Added to the scarcity of facts on Ibn Abi Sarh’s 
life, there is also uncertainty as to the correct form 
of his name. The MS of the K. ar-Rumiz con- 
sistently has Ibn Abi Sarh without the definite 
article, whereas the notice about him in the Fihrist 
and the quotations ascribed to him in al-Bayhaqi’s 
work have the form Ibn Abi s-Sarh, with the 
article. The name Sarh, though not a common 
one, is borne by several men whose lives are re- 
corded in the Arabic biographical works. Both 
forms, with and without the article, are found.’® 
In view of its high level of accuracy in general, I 
have followed the MS rather than the editor, who 
uses the form Ibn Abi s-Sarh, as given in the 
Fihrist. 


D. The Copyist 


We are much better informed about the copyist 
than the author. Ibn al-Jawzi,1® who knew him 
personally, gives his full name as Sadaqah b. 
al-Husayn b. al-Hasan Abi 1-Faraj al-Haddad; he 
was born in the year 479 A. H./1086-7 A.D. and died 
on Saturday, the 13th of Rabi‘ II, 573 a. ./Octo- 
ber 9, 1177 a.p., after spending his whole life as a 
professional copyist. Ibn al-Jawzi did not think 
highly of him; he says that he “displayed certain 
trivial things in his speech which betrayed his evil 
beliefs. He was inconsistent, and those who asso- 
ciated with him found him out in this. He mixed 
up his beliefs, sometimes hinting at a denial of the 
resurrection of the body and inclining to the 
philosophic school, and sometimes opposing pre- 
destination and determinism.” 


E. The Author’s Sources 


In giving his reason for writing a book on super- 
stitions, Ibn Abi Sarh says, “I have not seen a 


18 See below, p. 245. 

4 Mahdsin, p. 336f. The name is here spelt as-Sarj, 
but the correct form is found for the other citations; see 
notes 1] and 12, above. 

25 See Ibn Hajar, Tahdib, Haydarabad, 1325-28, I, 64 
(Ahmad ... b. as-Sarh); VIII, 200f. (‘Iyad...b. Abi 
Sarh). 

1¢Tbn al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam, Haydarabad, 1357-62, 
X, 276 ff. 
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single author concern himself with collecting them, 
for they are scattered and dispersed throughout 
literature, so I have collected what I know of this 
into one book so as to spare the one who turns to 
it the trouble of searching.”** From this state- 
ment we can infer that Ibn Abi Sarh used literary 
sources exclusively and that he did not do any field 
work among the Bedouin to collect material. Asa 
literary effort, however, the work is unusual in that 
the author takes care almost invariably to name his 
authorities, and it is this fact that distinguishes 
him from later writers on the same subject, who 
rarely cite their authorities by name. Ibn Abi 
Sarh draws his material from many of the well- 
known lexicographers and collectors of nawddir of 
the late 8th and the 9th centuries and from lesser 
known figures as well. The only authority whose 
quoted passages I have been able to verify is 
al-Jahiz, whose K. al-Hayawadn was drawn on by 
the author for several superstitions.** It is inter- 
esting to note that Ibn Abi Sarh used as authori- 
ties only persons who were no longer living. His 
latest authority is Ibn al-Bargi who died in 270 
A. H./883-4 A.D.,1° only four years before the K. 
ar-Rumiz was written. Other well-known con- 
temporary writers, such as ad-Dinawari, d. 895, 
Ibn Qutaybah, d. 889,°° Ta‘lab, d. 904, and 
al-Mubarrad, d. 898, are not mentioned. 


In addition to citing his authorities by name, 
Ibn Abi Sarh also gives the names of a number 
of persons whom I have not been able to identify 
from the biographical works. These are: al-Hanafi, 
as-Saqil, Abii Sadagah al-A‘rabi, al-Muharibiyah, 
al-‘Amiriyah, and perhaps al-Mahri.** Only one 
of these, al-‘Amiriyah, have I found mentioned 
elsewhere. She was apparently a direct informant 
of al-Lihyani and Ibn as-Sikkit.2? From the form 
of their names and from the fact that they some- 
times use the first person plural in describing 
superstitions,”* I assume that they are the original 
Arab informants, the ultimate source of the in- 


17 See below, p. 230. 

18 See below, p. 240. 

1° See below, p. 246. 

2° Some authorities give Ibn Qutaybah’s death-date as 
884 a.p.; see GAL, I, 125. 

*1 See below, pp. 238 and 242. 

22 Tisdn, VI, 284; Ibn as-Sikkit, Mubtasar Tahdib 
al-Alfaz, ed. by L. Cheikho, Beirut, 1897, p. 404. 

23 See below, pp. 235, 236, 237, 239, 240 and 242. 
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formation transmitted by Ibn Abi Sarh from his 
literary authorities. 


F. Ramz, Rumiz 


Ibn Abi Sarh entitled his book on superstitions 
Kitab ar-Rumiiz. The word ramz originally means 
“giving a hint, sign, or indication, with the hand, 
head or mouth.” The classical dictionaries do not 
give a plural for ramz, but list it only as a verbal 
noun. Later, however, it acquires a plural rumiiz **4 
and comes to mean a symoblic act or magical 
practice, in which sense it is used to indicate the 
superstitious practices of the ancient Arabs in the 
title of this work. In his introduction, however, 
Ibn Abi Sarh uses the expression rumiz an-nafs, 
“symbolic acts of the soul,” and wherever the word 
nafs is omitted, it seems clear from the context 
that it is to be understood. I cannot say precisely 
what the author’s use of this expression implies. 
The term ramz is used in connection with the soul 
by the philosopher al-Kindi to refer to the soul’s 
action of hinting at things to come through the 
medium of dreams.*° However he does not men- 
tion that the soul has the capacity to control future 
events through ramz, which is the purpose for 
which the rumiiz an-nafs described by Ibn Abi 
Sarh were employed. It may be that the author 
sees the act as the result of a hint given by the 
soul; however, it is the acts themselves that are 
designated as rumiiz an-nafs, the same acts that 
other writers refer to simply as rumiiz. The author 
divides the rumiiz an-nafs into three sorts; first, a 
supernatural (or perhaps better: non-physical) 
kind, consisting of mental control and incanta- 
tions; secondly, a natural kind, which employs 
images, and thirdly, a combination of the two. 
The first type he illustrates with a quotation from 
Empedocles, “The soul has spiritual utterances 
which are of the same essence as it is.”?° From 
this a connection might be thought to exist between 
Ibn Abi Sarh’s use of the term rumiiz an-nafs and 
the Graeco-Muslim school of gnosticism which con- 


24The MS consistently vocalizes this word as ramiz, 
which is not an accepted plural form in Arabic. The 


word, however, is obviously used as the plural of ramz, 
which also occurs, so it must be put down as a copyist’s 
error, admittedly an unusual one. 

25 al-Kindi, Rasd’il al-Kindi al-Falsafiyah, Cairo, 1950, 
p- 303 f. 

2° See below, p. 230. I have not found this statement 
in the collected fragments of Empedocles. 
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sidered Empedocles as its founder.2* However the 
second type of superstition, the natural or physical, 
is also a “ramz an-nafs” and to it the passage 
from Empedocles does not apply. So the exact 
meaning of the term is still in doubt. 


G. Arrangement of the Contents 


Ibn Abi Sarh goes on to say that proving that 
the soul has rumiiz and that they are classified as 
mentioned is the business of philosophy and not 
his purpose here. So he drops the matter and does 
not refer to it again ; we are not told the classifica- 
tion of any given superstition, nor is the order of 
the superstitions affected by the classification. The 
order is, in fact, very rudimentary. Most of the 
work is taken up in describing various supersti- 
tious practices, listed at random, most of which 
are attested by one or more Sawdhid. A short sec- 
tion towards the end lists by name a number of 
magic beads and stones. A few of these which are 
used with incantations are then treated in more 
detail. Next follows a short section in which some 
incantations used independently of beads and 
stones are cited. The work ends with a rather 
lengthy list of matters not treated and the writer’s 
excuse for omitting them, whether because they are 
outside the subject or because he has dealt with 
them in other works. 


H. The K. ar-Rumiz as a Source for 
Later Writers 


Turning now to the use made by later writers 
of the K. ar-Rumiz, it should be mentioned first 
that of the writers who treat the subject of Arab 
superstitions, whose works I have been able to 
consult, none mentions by name either the author 
or the book. Nevertheless, it is clear that our next 
most ancient authority, Hamzah al-Isbahani, relied 
heavily on the K. ar-Rumiz in compiling the final 
section of his book of proverbs. To be sure, he 
added much material not found in the K. 
ar-Rumiiz, for instance, the animal fables, and 
that which he borrowed he arranged to suit him- 
self, omitting many of the Sawdhid and neglecting 
almost completely, as was his practice, to cite his 
authorities. However, his dependence on Ibn Abi 
Sarh is clearly seen, especially in the section that 


27 See M. Asin Palacios, “Ibn Masara y su Escuela,” 
Obras Escogidas, Madrid, 1946, Vol. I, p. 1 ff. 
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deals with stones, beads, and the incantations that 
go with some of them. The connection between 
the two authors shows up not only in the wording 
of the incantations, which is to be expected, but 
also in the non-essential parts of the text, namely, 
the introductory passages and the initial list. Ibn 
Abi Sarh introduces his discussion of stones and 
beads with the following words: “ And (now) let 
us mention the beads (haraz) and stones of the 
Arabs included in this subject.” ?* Hamzah makes 
only a few changes: “ And these are the names of 
the beads (harazdt) and stones of the Arabs 
included in this subject.”*° The final phrase, 
“included in this subject,” in Arabic, fi hada 
l-ma‘nd, could have been expressed in several ways, 
and it is not likely an accident that both writers 
chose the same words. An even closer resemblance 
is found in the passage introducing the section 
that deals with incantations used without amulets. 
Ibn Abi Sarh: “ And these are their incantations 
without mention of the amulet (hirz).”*° 
Hamzah: “ And these are their incantations with- 
out mention of the amulets (huriiz), and they are 
seven.” *t The expression here translated “ with- 
out mention,” in Arabic, al-mujarradah min dikr 

.., i8 so unusual that the later writer must have 
taken it from the earlier. 

Both writers give lists of beads and stones which 
agree to a great extent. Hamzah has arranged the 
items in a different order, tending to put them in 
groups that begin with the same letter, but he has 
not done so consistently. He adds two beads, the 
zargah and the sudhah,** which Ibn Abi Sarh does 
not mention, and he also includes the dubba’, 
which is really a gourd and has no place in a list of 
stones and beads. The only bead mentioned by 
Ibn Abi Sarh and omitted by Hamzah is the ‘fh 
(?), which is only one I have been unable to 
identify from the dictionaries. It may be that 
Hamzah omitted it because he knew it to be out of 
place. 


Our later authorities show no such close connec- 
tion with Ibn Abi Sarh. The writer who treated 


*8 See below, p. 242. 

°° Hamzah ZA, p. 273. 

°° See below, p. 244. 

** Hamzah ZA, p. 274. 

*2 The zarqah and the sudhah (also vocalized sadhah 
and sadahah) are both beads used by women to charm 
men, see Lane, 1227 and 1660. 
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superstitious beliefs and practices most extensively, 
Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 580-655 a.H./1190-1257 a.p., 
adds much material not included in either the 
K. ar-Rumiz or in Hamzah’s work, but he is chary 
of naming his authorities and he frequently ab- 
breviates his citations. If there is a connection 
between Ibn Abi Sarh and Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, it 
must have been through several intermediaries. 
In one instance we are told the name of one of 
Ibn Abi 1l-Hadid’s authorities. He is Abii ‘Abd- 
allah Husayn b. Muhammad ar-Rafiqi, known as 
al-Hali‘, from whose book on the beliefs and re- 
ligions of the Arabs Ibn Abi 1-Hadid cites certain 
passages in order to refute them. Ibn Abi l-Hadid 
does not give the title, but he probably refers to 
the Kitab Tahayyulat al-‘Arab, listed among the 
works of al-Hali‘ by Yaqit.** In two instances, 
verses quoted from al-Hali‘ by Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 
who considers them irrelevant, are also found in 
the K. ar-Rumiz as Sawahid for the same super- 
stitions.** In the first instance, the verses of 
al-Farazdaq which are wrongly assumed to refer to 
the blinding of camels are also found in al-Jahiz’s 
K. al-Hayawan, which was probably Ibn Abi 
Sarh’s source, and al-Hali‘ could easily have gotten 
them from the same work; in the second case, 
however, the verse, which shows the lover turning 
to look back as he departs, I have not found else- 
where, and it is not impossible that al-Halit may 
have taken it from the K. ar-Rumiiz. 


* * * 


When two persons work on the same unique MS, 
they are likely to adopt different readings in 
numerous passages. Such has happened in this 
case. In many instances I have accepted the read- 
ings of Dr. Husayn for my translation, but in 
others it has seemed best to adopt different read- 
ings or to suggest other corrections. All such 
divergences are, of course, duly indicated in the 
footnotes. In order to facilitate reference to the 
translation, I have numbered the superstitions and 
have added rubriques describing each. 


838 Trgdd, IV, 91; (Cairo ed., X, 155f.). Al-Halit was 
a grammarian, lexicographer, and poet. The biographers 
differ in reporting his death-date; Irédd, loc. cit., gives 
388 A. H./998 A.p., and TB, VIII, 106, gives 422 a.p./ 
1031 A.D. 

*4Tbn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 594, 602 f.; see below pp. 239 
and 241. 
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TRANSLATION 


[fol. 100a; p. 641] In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate. 


The Book of Superstitions (Kitab ar-Rumiz), 
the work of Ibn Abi Sarh. 


Every nation * has certain things that it makes 
use of*® as symbolic acts of the soul (rumiz 
an-nafs), such as the charms (niraénjat) ** of the 
Persians, the mental control (wahm)** of the 
Indians, and the binding (‘agd) ** of the Byzan- 
tines. These things are called majaniginat * by 
the Greek wise men. Symbolic acts in this con- 
nection are divisible into three sorts. One sort is 
a supernatural (fawgq at-tabi‘ah) symbolic act like 
incantations and mental control. This is the one 
about which Empedocles, the philosopher, says, 
“The soul has spiritual utterances which are of the 
same essence as it is.” *t Another sort is natural 
(nahw at-tabi‘ah), such as wearing beads,** and 


*5 mmah “ nation” is in the margin of the MS. 

°° MS, umiran tasta‘miluhd. It is characteristic of 
the copyist to omit the points from the first consonant 
of the imperfect. 

*? For numerous examples of nirdnjdt, see Pseudo- 
Magriti, Das Ziel des Weisen, ed. by H. Ritter (Leipzig, 
1933), p. 242 ff. They are compounds of exotic ingredi- 
ents, often used with images and incantations, which are 
employed to induce affection, obedience, or enmity, to 
cause the death of an enemy, and the like. 

*8 The wahm of the Indians is described by a3-Sahra- 
stani, K. al-Milal wa-n-Nihal, ed. by W. Cureton (Lon- 
don, 1847), Pt. II, p. 447 ff.; (Translation: Th. Haar- 
briicker, Religionspartheien und Philosophische Schulen 
[Halle, 1850-51], II, 360ff.). The Arabs believed that 
some Indians by stripping their minds of all earthly 
considerations could acquire the mental power to with- 
hold rain, cause sickness and death, and do many other 
amazing things. 

*°T have not found any positive reference to the ‘aqd 
of the Byzantines, but the following passage may refer 
to it. “In a hadit of Ibn ‘Umar: ‘ Did I not know that 
wild beasts are numerous here?’ Someone said, ‘ Yes, 
but they have been bound (‘ugidat), and they mix with 
the domestic animals and do not frighten them’; that 
is, they were treated by charms and talismans, as the 
Byzantines treat poisonous snakes; that is, they were 
bound (‘ugidat) and prevented from harming the do- 
mestic animals,” Lisdén, IV, 292. 

°Thus in MS with the niin unpointed. This word is 
doubtless the Greek ywayyarxéy, an alternate form of 
udyyavory, meaning charm, philtre, although Liddel-Scott, 
Greek English Lewicon, 8th ed., does not record the 
longer form as having this meaning. 

*1 See above, p. 228. 

«2 Haraz “beads” or possibly hirz “ amulet.” 


the like.** The third sort is both supernatural 
[p. 642] and natural together, such as incanta- 
tions ** and images used in the same instance. The 
recognition that the soul has symbolic acts,*® and 
that these are the divisions of its symbolic acts, 
would become incumbent (on one) only after a 
thoroughgoing discussion <of the soul) and all that 
is connected with it.*® This is part of the craft of 
philosophy, and it is not the object that we wish to 
attain, in which case we should be obliged * to 
discuss it with proofs clarifying its true nature. 

Like all other nations, the Arabs have certain 
practices (used) as symbolic acts of the soul, but I 
have not seen a single author concern himself with 
collecting them, for they are scattered and dis- 
persed throughout literature (al-ahbar), so I have 
collected what I know of this into one book so as 
to spare the one who turns to it the trouble of 
searching. 

I ask God for help and on Him I rely. 


(1. Rain-making) 


Abii 1-Mundir Hisim b. Muhammad b. as-Sa’ib 
al-Kalbi ** said, “The Arabs, when the sky with- 
held its rain from them *® and they wished to ask 
(God) for rain, used to resort to the sala‘®® and 
‘usar ** trees. They tied (wood from) them to the 
tails of cattle, set fire to it, and drove them up on 
a steep mountain, following them, praying to God 
[fol. 100b] and asking Him for water to drink.” 


48 MS reads wamdé asbaha dalika. 

“4 MS, ma‘an ka-r-ruqa. The copyist frequently omits 
the stroke from the initial kdf, making it resemble dil, 

‘> Husayn omits. 

46 MS, ba‘da ttifdqi V’qawli wa-lawdahiqihd, which is not 
clear. I have corrected to: ba‘da ’itqani Vqawli <fi 
n-nafsi> wa-lawahiqihd; cf. al-Kindi, op. cit., p. 294, 
where a similar statement occurs. 

47 MS, fanatakallafa. 

48 Tbn al-Kalbi, d. 819 or 821, was an early student of 
Arab antiquities, see GAL, I, 144f.; Supp. I, 211 f. 

*°*Anha is correct, referring to al-‘Arab, a collective 
noun. 

°° Various descriptions of the sala‘ tree are given in 
Lane, 1407. It is said to be bitter or poisonous. 

51 The ‘usar is the asclepias gigantea, or gigantic swal- 
low wort, a tree or shrub containing a substance used for 
tinder; see Lane, 2051. It was also a common habitation 
of the jinn; see Wellhausen, 136. Other Arabs are said 
to have used burning wood as a means to decrease the 
amount of rainfall; see Maqrizii “ De Valle Hadramaut” 
Libellus, ed. and trans. by P. B. Noskowyj (Bonn, 1866), 
p. 26; ef. Sir James Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. 
(London, 1922), I, 252. 
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Umayyah b. Abi s-Salt at-Taqafi ** said regard- 
ing this: 
1. A year of drought that deceives ** the people, 
In which one perceives a crackling in the 
thorn bushes. 


2. There is no rain-bearing star,°** and no 
Southwind, 
And one does not see any clouds. 
3. And they drive the cattle of the plain to the 
mountain,*® 
Emaciated, fearful that they might perish. 


4, Lighting fires on the tufts °° of their tails, 





5?Umayyah b. Abi s-Salt at-Taqafi was a poet who 
lived during the lifetime of Muhammad. Many of the 
verses ascribed to him are probably not genuine, see 
GAL, Supp. I, 55. The collected fragments of his poetry 
were published by F. Schulthess, “Umajja ibn Abi s 
Salt, die unter seinem Namen iiberlieferten Gedichtfrag- 
menten,” Beitradge zur Assyriologie und Semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig, Baltimore, 1911), Vol. 
VIII, Part 3; see p. 45 for text, and p. 102f. for the 
translation of the verses cited here, together with many 
others. 

Other sources: Lisdn, XIII, 516; Hamzah MSOS, 47; 
Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 589 f., for all five verses. Hayawdn, 
IV, 466f. gives verses 1, 3, 4, and 5 with others. 
Nihdyah, I, 110, (Rasmussen, 68), verses 3, 4, and 5. 
Lisin, XVI, 229 gives verse 4 and ascribes it to Umayyah 
b. Abi ‘A’id; Ibn Qutaybah, Ta’wil Muéskil al-Qur‘dn, 
Cairo, n.d. (recent), p. 69), verse 5. Al-Marziqi, K. 
al-Azminah wa-l-Amkinah (Haydarabiad, 1332), II, 355, 
gives verses 1 and 5, together with an account of the 
superstitious practice. He says that the sala‘ and ‘ugar 
were also tied between the hock-tendons of the cows as 
well as on their tails. After igniting the wood, they 
made noisy prayers and supplications, which they con- 
sidered a means of bringing rain. Cf. also I. Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien (Halle, 1888), I, 34, and 
Schulthess, op. cit., p. 102, note 14. 

5°Tbn Abi l-Hadid, tubarrihu, “ afflicts.” 

MS, binaw’in with tanwin; the syntax is not clear 
to me, and my translation is conjectural, though it 
agrees substantially with that of Schulthess, op. cit., 
p- 120. Schulthess cites this verse only from late 
sources, but its appearance here gives it as much claim 
to authenticity as the others. 

°°MS, tawr; other sources tawd, “mountain.” Tir, 
another word for mountain, might also be an acceptable 
reading. 

°°MS and Husayn, nutug, “belts,” which does not 
seem to make sense. Schulthess, loc. cit., gives sukur, 
“fine hair at temples,” with hulab, “ plucked mains and 
tails” and tukan as variants; Lisdn, XIII, 516; XVI, 
229 and Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, read tukan; Nihdyah, bukar, 
which is meaningless. Tukan means “dyed wool” or 
“flags,” which could be used metaphorically for the tufts 
of tails, and I suggest that it is the correct reading. 
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So that they might arouse the oceans. 
[p. 643] 
5. Some sala‘*? and likewise some ‘usar; some- 


thing burdensome,*® 
And they burdened the cattle. 


‘Isa b. ‘Umar *® was mistaken in this verse, and 
said, “I do not know what is the meaning of his 
words, ‘some ‘asal’ (honey).”® And al-Asma‘i * 
misread one of the verses and said, “And they 
destroyed the cattle.” ° 

Ibn as-Sikkit ®* said, “ The meaning of his words, 
‘they burdened the cattle,’ is that the sterile year 
weighed down the cattle with the sala‘ and ‘usar 
with which they were laden.” ** 

Al-Jahiz® recited (the verses) of al-Waral 
at-Ta7i © on this subject: 


1. May the wealth of men not increase, may 
their efforts be in vain, 
Who ask for rain during the droughts * with 
‘usar. 


Sukur and bukar seem obvious misreadings of tukan, and 
nutuq likewise; see above, note 6. Hulab is probably a 
later correction. 

57 Ibn Qutaybah, loc. cit., ‘asal, “ honey.” 

58 MS, ‘@ilun; Hamzah MSOS, 47, ha@idun, “shun- 
ning ”; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, ‘dmil ,!5. 

5° ‘Isai b. ‘Umar, d. 149 a. H./766 A.D.; see Irédd, VI, 
100 ff. (Cairo ed., XVI, 146 ff.). 

°° Cf. Ibn Qutaybah, loc. cit.; see note 57 above. 

* Al-Asma‘i, d. 833, was a well-known philologist, see 
GAL, I, 104; Supp. I, 163 f. 

*2 MS reads ‘dlat, “ they burdened,” which would make 
the misreading the same as that in the verse. Ibn Abi 
]-Hadid, IV, 590, says that al-Asma‘i read gdlat, 
“they destroyed,” and suggests that this is possibly cor- 
rect. Further weight is lent to this view by a later 
verse, which says that they were all roasted, see 
Schulthess, loc. cit. 

*Tbn as-Sikkit, d. 857, was a well-known philologist 
and student of al-Asma‘i; see GAL, I, 120; Supp. I, 
180 f. 

°4 MS, hummilat (unvocalized). 

*5 Al-Jahiz, d. 868; see GAL, I, 158 ff.; Supp. I, 239 ff. 

6° MS and Lisdn, X, 25 read al-Warak, but the correct 
form is doubtless al-Waral, “ lizard,” as given in Haya- 
wan, IV, 468; Marziiqi, op. cit., II, 356; Lisdn, V, 140. 
Muhddarat, I, 73 has al-War (sic) at-Ta’i; Nihdyah, I, 
110 (Rasmussen, 67 f.), al-Wadik. Both verses quoted 
anonymously by Hamzah, MSOS, 48; verse 2 only, by 
Qalqasandi, I, 409; Ibn Qutaybah, op. cit., p. 70. I heve 
not been able to identify the poet. 

67 MS reads azmdn, “ seasons,” but the correct word is 
doubtless azmdt, “ droughts,” as in Hayawdn, IV, 468; 
Nihdyah, I, 110 (Rasmussen, 68). Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 
590, lada@ l-i‘sdri, “in a state of difficulty.” 
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2. Do you make cattle laden with sala‘ 
A means for you between God and rain? 


Abi 1-Mundir said, “When they did this, they 
used to direct them towards the West, heading for 
the source; that is, the direction from which the 
rain comes.” 


(2. Making Cows Drink) 


A&-Sarqi b. al-Qutami ® said, “The Arabs, when 
they brought the cows to water and they would not 
drink, either because the water was turbid or they 
were not thirsty, used to beat the bull so that the 
cows would rush into the water. They said that 
the jinn were riding on the backs of the bulls, and 
for this reason the cows shunned the water.” ® 

Al-A‘%$a* said: [fol. 101a] 


1. Like the bull, when the jinni™ rides his 
back,*? 


It is not his fault if they do not want water 
to drink; 


** A3-Sarqi b. al-Qutimi was a transmitter of ancient 
lore who lived in the latter part of the 8th century; see 
TB, IX, 278. 

*° Cf. Abi Tammim, Hamdsah, Bonn, 1828, I, 416, and 
Wellhausen, 141, The Arab tribesmen of Algeria in 
modern times are reported to follow this practice when 
their female camels refuse to drink; see Frazer, op. cit., 
IX, 260. Two other explanations of the verses used as 
Sawahid for this superstition are given in Lisdén, V, 178. 
The first is that the bulls were beaten to frighten the 
cows into the water; the latter were not beaten because 
they gave milk. Secondly, the word tawr, which usually 
means “bull,” is explained as meaning “scum” or 
“rubbish ” on the surface of the water which prevented 
the cows from drinking and which was dispersed by 
beating, cf. Lane, 364. However, Ibn Abi Sarh’s explana- 
tion, which is the most common, seems most likely to be 
correct, since there are numerous verses in which the 
meaning “scum, rubbish” could not apply, see Lane, 
2211; Lisdu, XI, 166; cf. p. 233, below. 

7 The poet al-A‘Si died during the lifetime of the 
prophet Muhammad; see GAL, I, 31; Supp. I, 65 ff. 

™1In order to make this verse agree with the first 
explanation of the superstition given in note 69, above, 
Lisién, V, 178 says that al-Jinni is the name of the 
herdsman. 

72 Thus also in Muhddarat, I, 73 and Nihdyah, III, 123 
(Rasmussen, 64), but ef. his diwin, Gedichte von Abi 
Basir Maimiin ibn Qais al-A‘sd, ed. by R. Geyer (Gibb 
Memorial Series, New Series, 6), London, 1928, p. 90, 
which reads “ strikes his back,” as do Hayawdan, I, 19; 
Lisdin, V, 178. Hamzah MSOS, 48, however, in describing 
the superstition, says that they ride his back. Ibn Abi 
l-Hadid, IV, 591, reads “ strikes his face.” 


2. It is not his fault if the cows shun the water; 
They only shun the water so that they will 
be made to drink.”® 


(The following verse) of Yahya b. Mansir 
ad-Duhli*™ is recited: [p. 644] 


Like the bull, when the jinni rides his back,” 
It is not his fault if the jinn are oppressive.” 


And Nahial b. Harri“ said: 


1. Shall ‘Amir7® and the Bani ‘Adi *® be left 
alone, 

And shall Darim * and the children of inno- 

cent people ** be made to pay the bloodwit, 


2. Like the bull that is beaten with sticks, 
Whenever the thirsty cows refuse to drink? ® 


‘Awf b. al-Hari‘®* said: 


They satirized the fact that I satirized the 
bonds ** of my peace ** (with them), 


78 Diwan, Hayawdn, Hamzah MSOS, Ibn Abi I-Hadid, 
and Lisdn, V, 179, all read, “...so that he will be 
beaten.” 

™ Yahya b. Mansiir ad-Duhli lived during the reign of 
the Caliph al-Mansir (d. 775); see Agdni, IX, 46. 

7 Hayawdan, I, 19, “ beats his face.” 

™ MS, z2dlimah. 

78 The poet Nahial b. Harri lived during the reign of 
the Caliph ‘Utmain (644-656); see Ibn Da’iid, Kitab 
al-Waraqah (Cairo, 1953), p. 46. 

7 Hayawdn, I, 19, reads “‘airid”; G. W. Freytag, 
Arabum Proverbia (Bonn, 1839), II, 330, ‘ Darim.” 

8° Thus in MS, Hayawdn, and Freytag, loc. cit. 

81-81Hayawdn, Freytag, loc. cit., read “. . . although 
they are innocent.” 

82 The second verse is also found in Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 
IV, 591. 

88‘Awf b. al-Hari‘, also known as ‘Awf b. ‘Atiyah b. 
al-Hari', was a pre-Islamic poet; see Ibn Sallam, Tabaqat 
Fuhil as-Su‘ard’, Cairo, n. d. (recent), pp. 133 and 
138 ff.; Marzubani, p. 276. 

84 The reading of the MS, baydl, is uncertain; for the 
translation I have read hibal; Hayawdn, I, 18, reads 
jibal “ mountains ”; the editor may have in mind Jabal 
Salma, a mountain belonging to the Tayyi’ tribe, see 
Yiaqit, Mu'jam al-Buldan, Leipzig, 1866-73, Vol. I, P: 
122 f., though this place-name seems always to occur in 
he singular. 

85 MS, either Salma, a feminine name, or salmi, “ my 
peace.” The latter reading and the emendation sug- 


gested in note 84 above seem justified by the preceding 
verse as given in Hayawdn, I, 18: 

The Tayyi’ spoke falsely in ignorance and cowardice; 

I withdrew from (the truce with) them, and they 
disdained my withdrawal. 
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ter ; Like beating the bull because of the thirsty 
will cows (i.e., their satire will be of no avail). 
And Anas b. Mudrik * said: 
ain Indeed, I in killing Sulayk*’ and then ** 
paying the bloodwit for him. 
k,78 Am like the bull that is beaten when the 
re. cows will not drink.*® 


(3. Testing a Wife’s Fidelity) 


left Al-Lihyani® said: “When one of the Arabs 
went on a journey, he used to take a string and tie 
it to the branch or trunk of a tree. When he re- 
turned, he would look at that string, and if he 
found it as he had left it, he concluded that his 
at wife had not betrayed him. But if he found it 
untied, he judged that she had betrayed him. The 
name of this string is the ratam.** 





the 
8° Anas b. Mudrik and Sulayk b. Sulakah were pre- 
Islamic poets. The accounts of the killing of Sulayk 
id, vary somewhat, but it appears that he captured a man 
be of the Bani Hat‘am and his wife, but permitted the 
husband to leave to raise the ransom, provided he would 
of not inform against him. When the man left, Sulayk 
seduced the woman. Anas heard about it and killed 
Sulayk, but in so doing, he had broken the pledge of her 
husband, and so was made to pay the bloodwit, see 
of Muhammad b. Habib, K. Asm@’ al-Mugtdlin min al-Asraf 
ab fi l-Jahiliyah wa-l-Islim, ed. by ‘Abd as-Salim Harin 
(Nawidir al-Mabtitat, 6), Cairo, 1954, pp. 220, 226 ff.; 
Lg; ef. Ibn Qutaybah, K,. a8-Si'r wa-8-Su‘ar@ (Leiden, 1904), 
p. 217 and Lisén, V, 178f. The latter says that he 
refused to pay. 
gh *™MS reads Salit, see above, note 6; Lisdin, XI, 166, 
Kulayban. 
d, *Tbn Abbi 1-Hadid, IV, 590, hina, “when”; Ibn 
Qutaybah, K. a8-Si'r, p. 217, “... the day I pay .. .”; 
b. Abi Tammim, Hamdsah, I, 416, “my paying the blood- 
at wit for Sulayk after killing him. . .”; Hayawdn, I, 18 
id and Hamzah MSOS, 48, who cites the verse anonymously, 
agree with the version given by Ibn Abi Sarh; see 
ae Schawahid, p. 86, for other sources. 
is **The second hemistich became proverbial; see Frey- 
al tag, op. cit., II, 330. 
e *°*Ali b. al-Mubarak (or: b. Hazim) al-Lihydni, a 
p. collector of nawddir, lived in the first half of the 9th 
n century; see Irédd, V, 299 f. (Cairo ed., XIV, 106 f. reads 
b. Hizim). 
y "Cf. Mustatraf, II, 97, which states that the ratam 
- was the name of the tree; QalqaSandi, I, 408 and 
e Nihdyah, III, 125 (Rasmussen, 66) call it a plant; Ibn 
Abi l-Hadid, IV, 597 reports that some said that the ends 
; of two branches were tied together; cf. Wellhausen, 155. 
y Lisin, XV, 116 gives the form ratimah with a plural 





ratam, 
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Abi Zayd* said, “It is also the name of the 
string that a man ties on his finger to remind him 
of his need.” * 


(The following verse) is recited: 


Will a lot of advice from you and tying the 
ratam 
Be of use to you today, if she desires them ? * 


And (the following) is recited: ® [fol. 101b] 


She betrayed him when she saw gray in the 
part of his hair, 

And her oath and tying the ratam deceived 
him. 


And (the following) is recited: 


In him there is a madness of love, 
And tying the ratam has deceived him. 


(4. Moonlight Has the Effect of 
Circumcision ) 


Abi 1-Mundir said, “The Arabs say that if a 
person is born in the moon(light), his foreskin 
will recede and he will be like one circumcised.” *° 
He said, “ Imru’ al-Qays ®’ went into the bath with 
the Byzantine emperor and saw that he was uncir- 
cumcised, and said: 


1. Indeed, I swear an oath that is not false: 
You are uncircumcised, save what the moon 
has plucked. 


2. If you stab with it (i.e., your penis), its 
turban goes awry, 


*2 Abi Zayd al-Ansiari, d. ca. 830, was a philologist; 
see GAL, I, 103; Supp. I, 162 f. 

*? A tradition states that the Prophet Muhammad used 
to tie a string (bayt) on his finger if he was afraid of 
forgetting something, 7B, XI, 85. Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 
597 says that the ratam was also used to cure fever. 
If anyone untied it, the fever passed to him. 

Other sources: Lane, 1029; Muhddarat, I, 73; 
Nihadyah, III, 125 (Rasmussen, 66); Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 
IV, 597; Lisan, XV, 116. 

* Other sources: QalqaSandi, I, 408; Nihdyah, III, 125 
(Rasmussen, 66) ; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 597; Lisdn, XV, 
116. 

°° Cf. Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 604; he adds that the moon 
can also wear out linen and cause meat to rot. 

°tImru’ al-Qays was a famous pre-Islamic poet and 
author of the first mu‘allagah; see GAL, I, 15; Supp. 
I, 48 ff. 
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As the thread ® is gathered together beneath 
the spindle-whorl.” * [p. 645] 


Ibn Habib *° said, “These two verse are (also) 
wrongly ascribed to al-UqaySir.” *° 


(5. A Remedy for Infant Mortality) 


Ibn as-Sikkit said, “The Arabs say that if the 
woman *** whose children do not survive will step 
on the body of a slain noble man, her (other) 
children will survive.” Al-Hanafi** said, “This 
works only if he has been slain through treachery 
or in retaliation.” 

The poet ** said: 

The women whose children do not survive 
keep stepping on him; 

They say, “Why is not a waist-wrapper 
thrown over him?” 


And (the following verse) by al-Kumayt’*® is 
recited : 


The women who have lost some of their 
family and whose children do not survive 
Continue to sit long after standing.’ 


°8 Lisin, XI, 199 reads wabar, specifically, “thread 
spun from camels’ hair.” 

°° Cf. W. Ahlwardt, ed., The Divans of the Siw Ancient 
Arabic Poets (London, 1870), p. 133. First verse also in 
Hamzah MSOS, 47; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid IV, 604. 

10° Muhammad b. Habib, who died in 860, was a phi- 
lologist; see GAL, I, 105; Supp. I, 165 f. 

201 Correction not in MS. Al-UqaySir was a poet of 
the late 7th century who lived in al-Kifah; see Marzi- 
bini, 369 f. 

102 The correction and the word wahiya are not in the 
MS;; ef. however, Hamzah MSOS, 45 and Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 
IV, 597. 

108 See above, p. 227. 

1% The poet was Bisr b. Abi Hazim, a pre-Islamic 
poet; see G. von Griinebaum, “ Bishr b. Abi Khazim: 
Collection of Fragments,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1939, p. 550; Qalqasandi, I, 406; Nihdyah, III, 
124 (Rasmussen, 65); Ibn Abi 1l-Hadid, IV, 597; Lane, 
2556; Hamzah MSOS, 45; cf. also Wellhausen, 142, 
note 1. 

°° Thus in the MS; Husayn reads only “And he 
said... .” Al-Kumayt, d. 743, was a famous poet and 
partisan of the ‘Alids; see GAL, I, 61; Supp. I, 96f. 

106 Cf, Die Hasimijjat des Kumait, ed. by J. Horovitz 
(Leiden, 1904), p. 20 of text, p. 16 of translation, which 
reads, “. . . sit long by him after standing.” The dead 
man referred to is al-Husayn b. ‘Ali. From the context 


of the verse it seems doubtful that al-Kumayt had this 
superstitious practice in mind when he wrote it, al- 
though the commentator mentions it, and cites the 
second hemistich of the verse by Biir b. Abi Hazim 
quoted above. 


He states, however, that the women 
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(6. Uses of the Rabbit’s Foot) 


Ibn al-A‘rabi?™” said, “The Arabs say that if 
one hangs on himself the pastern bone (ka‘b) of a 
rabbit, the evil eye and magic will not touch him. 
This is because the jinn flee from the rabbit, since 
it is not one of the jinn’s riding animals because 
it menstruates.” 

Ibn al-A‘rabi said to Zayd** b. Katwah, 
“ Will *°* no jinn of the tribe (jinndn al-hayy) and 
no?° tent-snake (‘ummdr ad-dar) come near him 
who hangs the pastern bone of a rabbit on him- 
self?” “Yes, by God,” he replied, “and no 
hamatah-snake ** and no ‘uSarah-snake *** and and 
no ghoul of the desert**® and no demons 
(hawafi) * at all. Yes, by God! And the fires of 
the female ghouls (nirdn as-sa‘ali) **° are quenched 
and extinguished by it!” +® 


“walked around ” the body rather than step on it; ef. 
Ibn Abi 1]-Hadid, IV, 597. 

107 Tbn al-A‘rabi, d. 844, was a well-known philologist; 
see GAL, I, 119 f.; Supp. I, 179 f. 

29° Thus in MS; Zayd b. Katwah was a poet about 
whom little is known. According to Ibn Qutaybah, 
Ta’wil Muskil al-Qur’dn, p. 70, his nisbah was al-‘Anbari. 
It appears from the above passage that he was a con- 
temporary of Ibn al-A‘rabi. 

10° The words ataqilina inna, “do you say that,” not 
in MS; ef. Nihdyah, III, 124 (Rasmussen, 65) ; Hamzah 
MSOS, 49; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 601; Muhddaréat, I, 73; 
Wellhausen, 143. 

110 The word /é not in MS or Hamzah MSOS, 49. 

111 MS correctly reads hamdtah. 

112MS reads ‘ugarah. The hamdtah and the ‘usarah 
are kinds of trees or plants which are frequented by jinn 
or snakes. The Arabic words jann (pl.: jinndn), ‘amir 
(pl.: ‘wmmdr), Saytén may mean either “jinn” or 
“snake”; on the identity of jinn and snakes in ancient 
Arab superstition, see Th. Noeldeke, “ Die Schlange nach 
arabischem Volksglauben,” Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsy- 
chologie und Sprachwissenschaft, I (1860), 412 ff.; cf. 
Wellhausen, 137. I have not found elsewhere the terms 
jinnan al-hayy and jann al-‘ugarah, but cf. Lisdn, XVI, 
250, where the word jann is explained as meaning 4 
snake which lives in tents. For ‘ummdr al-buyit (bayt, 
pl., buyit, means the same as ddr), see Lisdn, VI, 285 
and Lane 2156; for saytdn al-hamdtah, see Lisdn, IX, 
146. 

118 Nihdyah, III, 124 reads “ruins,” but Rasmussen, 
65, correctly translates “ daemones deserti.” 

114 Agdni, XVII, 27 defines Hawa fi as “ hidden diseases 
connected with pains in the joints ”; cf. Wellhausen, 143. 

115 Wellhausen, 140, note 1, says that nirdn as-sa'‘ali 
is a name given to fevers, and he cites Rasmussen, p. 71, 
line 19 of the Arabic text as his source, but there is 
nothing in the text at that point which confirms this 
defintion. 

116 MS correctly reads ‘anhu; cf. Muhddarat, I, 73; 
Nihdyah, III, 124. 
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Imru’ al-Qays said concerning this: 17 [fol. 102a] 


1. O Hind, do not marry a red-haired leprous 
weakling,'?® 
Who has his natal hair 


2. Placed as a charm in the middle of his 
armpits ; **® 
Who has a stiffness in his joints, demanding 
a rabbit, 


3. To put its pastern bone in his hand,'*° 
Fearful of death that he should perish. 


(7. Avoiding the Plague) 


Abi ‘Ubaydah *** said, “The Arabs used to say 
that if a man, on entering a village in which he 
feared the plague, [p. 646] stopped at the gate of 
the village before going in and brayed ten times 
as the ass brays,’*? its plague would be turned 
from him.” 


(The following verse) is recited concerning this: 
Braying ten times is of no use,'** if some- 
thing is decreed ; *** 
Nor does saying “ da‘ da‘” '** suffice, nor the 
pastern bone of a rabbit. 


Al-Haytam **° said, “‘*‘Urwah b. al-Ward **° and 


7 Qther sources: Ahlwardt, op. cit., 115f., with 
several additional verses; Hayawdn, VI, 357 f.; Ibn Abi 
l-Hadid, IV, 601; Lisdn, IX, 482; (first verse only, XII, 
129); XVII, 372; Schawdhid, p. 29 notes that the verses 
were also ascribed to Imru’ al-Qays b. Malik an-Numayri. 

118 MS, fihah; other sources, biihah. 

1° MS not fully pointed; Husayn and Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 
aznaq, for which I can find no suitable meaning; Ahl- 
wardt, Hayawdn, arsdg, “ insteps”; Lisdn, arfag, “ arm- 
pits,” or, in general, the soft parts of the body where 
dirt and sweat collect, which I have adopted for the 
translation. 

220 Ahlwardt, “on his leg.” 

21 Abii ‘Ubaydah, d. 823, a well-known philologist, was 
also a u‘ibi and a bdrijite; see GAL, I, 102 f.; Supp. I, 
162. 

22MS, yanhuqu; at this point Hamzah MSOS, 45, 
adds, “and falls on his knees.” 

128-128 Hayawdn, VI, 358, “ Beside a piece cut from a 
palmtree ” (sic). 

** Da‘da‘ is an expression used when someone stum- 
bles; see Lisdn, IX, 440f.; Hayawdn, VI, 358. Qalqa- 
Sandi, I, 406, reads wada‘, which is a bead used to 
protect children from the evil eye; see Lisdn, X, 260. 
Nihdyah, III, 123; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 596, reads 
ea‘za‘un; Rasmussen, 65, ‘d‘. 

“6 Patronymic not in MS. Al-Haytam b. ‘Adi, d. ca. 
822, was a transmitter of poetry and tales; see GAL, 
I, 145 f.; Supp. I, 213. 


some of his friends went out to Haybar'*’ to find 
provisions. When they drew near, they were afraid 
of the plague, so they brayed ten times. But 
‘Urwah refused to do so and said: 1*8 


1. By my life! If I bray ten times from fear 
of perdition like asses,’*° then indeed, I 
am a coward.** 


2. May those souls (who do so) find no refuge, 
and may they not come to Rawdat 
al-Ajdad *** together. 


They went in, got their provisions, and departed 
towards their country, but before they reached 
Rawdat al-Ajdad, the whole group had died except 
‘Urwah.” 


(8. A Cure for Snake-bite) 


The Arabs say that if ornaments and little bells 
and the like are hung on a person bitten by a 
snake, he will recover because of this.** Al-Hanafi 
said, “Only gold ornaments are hung on him, and 
no others; silver is not brought near him, and if 
lead is hung on him, he will die.” 1** 

Ibn as-Sikkit said: As-Saqil <al-> '** A‘raibi?* 
said, “ If someone among us is stung by a scorpion, 
they hang *** on him two bracelets, a neckring, and 
whatever ornaments and earrings’*’ they find. 
They leave them on him seven days, keeping every- 


126‘Urwah b. al-Ward was a robber-poet who lived 
shortly before the time of Islam; see GAL, I, 16f.; 
Supp. I, 54. 

+27 Haybar was a city noted for its plague which lay 
to the North of Medinah. 

128 Other sources: Die Gedichte des ‘Urwa ben 
al-Ward, ed. and trans. by Th. Noeldeke (Géttingen, 
1863), pp. 42 and 79; Hayawdn, VI, 359; Lisdn, VI, 248; 
Yaqit, Mu‘jam al-Buldadn, II, 843; Nihdyah, III, 125 
(Rasmussen, 66); QalqaSandi, I, 408; Muhddarat, I, 
74; Mahdsin, 441; Ibn Abi ]-Hadid, IV, 596; Hamzah 
MSOS, 45 f.; Wellhausen, 157. 

129 Lisdn, “ like an ass.” 

1399 Mahdsin, jahil, “stupid”; this reading is clearly 
erroneous, since its violates the rhyme. 

181 A place-name; Ibn Abi ]-Hadid reads “. . 
back to their home land.” 

182 MS, liddlika. This superstition is mentioned by 
Fracer, op. cit., III, 95, note 8. 

133 Cf, Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 591. 

184 MS omits; corrected by Husayn. 

185 See above, p. 227. 

186 Not clear in MS. 

187 MS reads ri‘at, but ri‘at “earrings” is obviously 
meant. 
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body *** away from him. When he passes seven 
(days), they consider that he has recovered so they 
remove them from him.” 

An-Nadr*** said: I said to as-Saqil, “ We have 
heard that they are put on him so that he will not 
sleep.” He replied, “ How could ornaments keep 
him from sleeping? Are they not merely the orna- 
ments which women adorn themselves with and 
sleep in? He could be kept awake only by (some- 
one) sitting with him.” **° [fol. 102b] 

Al-Jahiz recited (the verse) of a man of** 
‘Udrah concerning this: 


As though I were one snake-bitten, whom the 
serpent’s wound has affected ; 

Around him you see women’s ornaments 
strung (or: encrusted with gems). [p. 
647] 


It is also transmitted, “stacked up in rows.” *#” 


Zayd al-Hayl*** said: 
Oh then shall the...from him be... (?),*** 


**8MS and Husayn read hummah (unvocalized), 
“venom ”; I have preferred jammah, “ crowd.” 

**° Patronymic not in MS. An-Nadr b. Sumayl, d. 818, 
was a student of al-Halil b. Ahmad; see GAL, I, 101; 
Supp. I, 161. 

**° Other accounts assert that this was the purpose of 
the ornaments. Hamzah MSOS, 48, after describing the 
hanging on of the ornaments, continues, “. . . and they 
leave them on him seven days and sit with him, he in 
the ornaments being kept awake ‘the longest night of 
the year.” He then recites the following verse of 
an-Niabigah: 

The one it (i.e., the snake) bites is kept awake 
the longest night of the year, 
By the rattle of the women’s ornaments in his hand. 

This verse is considered spurious by H. Derenbourg, 
see Hartwig Derenbourg, ed., Le Diwan de Nédbiga 
Dhobydni (Paris, 1869), pp. 76, 109, and 175. For other 
sources, see Ahlwardt, op. cit., p. 19; Muhddarat, I, 74; 
Nihdyah, III, 124 (Rasmussen, 65); and Ibn Abi 
1-Hadid, IV, 591, who further states that this was done 
to keep the victim awake, and mentions that a certain 
Arab denied that this was the reason; cf. also Well- 
hausen, 141. 

141 Word bani not in MS. Hayawin, IV, 247 gives his 
name as Asbit and cites the verse with one other; Ibn 
Abi 1l-Hadid, IV, 591 gives only this one. 

142 Thus in Ibn Abi 1-Hadid. 

148 Zayd al-Hayl was a poet who lived until the time 
of Muhammad and embraced Islam; for his biography, 
see Agdni, XVI, 47 ff. At-Tabari, I, 1748 puts his death 
in the year 10 A. H./631-2 A. D. 

144T am not sure of the meaning of the first hemistich 
of this verse, which reads in Arabic, not completely 
vocalized : 


As little bells **° are hung on the one bitten 
by a snake. 


And (the following) is recited: 


And they were deceived as the little bells 
deceive the one who is snake-bitten.’*° 


(9. A Cure for Drunkenness) 


The doctors of India treat the drunkard, when 
he becomes like a madman, by putting on him gold 
ornaments and shining gems, and he recovers from 
his drunkenness. 


(10. A Charm Against the Jinn) 


Abii Sadaqah al-A‘rabi**’ said, “ When we fear 
that a man may go mad and that the jinn may 
become passionate (for him), we make him un- 
clean by hanging on him impure things, among 
them menstrual rags and bones of the dead; it is 
most useful for a woman menstruating to hang 
them on him, and then for him not to see her 
(again ).” 

It is recited: 


If only two soothsayers*** and a guardian 
were [with me],'*® 

And the charmer*®® would hang impure 
things on me. *** 


Ibn Katwah said, “The impure things will keep 
away from him all demons except the one that 


‘Atumma takiinu 1|-‘aqlu minhu sahifatan. 
Cf. Hayawdn, IV, 247, which reads, also unintelligibly 
to me: 
*ym (sic) yakiinu an-na‘lu minhu daji‘ahi. 
145 Hayawdn, “ anklets.” 
146 Tpn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 591 gives the first hemistich: 
They were contented with falseness everywhere . .. 

147 See above, p. 227. 

148 Unpointed in MS; it seems best to read hdziydni, 
“two soothsayers,” rather than jdratdni, “two female 
neighbors”; cf. Taj al-Ariis, IV, 254, which reads 
kahindani, another word for “ two soothsayers.” 

149 The word ‘indi omitted from MS and Husayn; ef. 
editor’s note 2, n. 647; also Taj al-‘Aris, IV, 254, which 
reads ladayya; this has the same meaning but does not 
satisfy the meter. 

150 MS, al-munajjisu. This word in Arabic means both 
“ charmer ” and “ defiler.” Apparently the former mean- 
ing is derived from the latter, which stems from the 
specific practice described here. 

151 Last hemistich in Lisén, VIII, 111. A slightly 
different version of the whole verse is found in Ibn Abi 
l-Hadid, IV, 599, where it is ascribed to al-Mumazzaq 
al-‘Abdi, an early Islamic poet. 
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inspires love (nafit al-‘iq),** for this is no good 
against love.” 

Al-Muharibiyah*** said, “The most effective 
defilement is that which is done by someone un- 
clean, or who has been unclean at some time.” 


(11. A Cure for Fever-blisters) 


Al-Hanafi said,*** “If pustules appear on a 
boy’s lips, he takes a sieve on his head and walks 
among the tents, crying, ‘Fever-blister, fever- 
blister; food, food!’?*5° A date is thrown into it 
here,1®* a piece of bread there, and a bit of meat. 
When it is collected, he throws it to the dogs and 
the pustules go away.’*’ This pustule is called 
‘fever-blister.’ If a child eats of the food, by 
morning his lips will have broken out in pustules.” 


(12. A Cure for Night-blindness) 


Al-Hanafi said,** “If a man becomes night- 
blind, we cut up for him a camel’s hump and liver, 
throw them in the frying-pan and fry them to- 
gether. The person who is night-blind eats it. 
Each time he eats a mouthful, he rubs his upper 
eye-lid with his index finger and says, [p. 648] 
‘Camel’s hump and liver, may the hudabid go 
away.’ 9? 159 


Ibn as-Sikkit recited: [fol. 103a] 


There is no cure for hudabid 
Except camel’s hump and liver.*®° 


Night-blindness is called hudabid. 


2 Hamzah MSOS, 49 reads here and in the following 
phrase ndfit al-gasaq and al-gdsiq respectively. The 
former phrase Mittwoch translates “ Nachtflisterer,” see 
ibidem, 41. Both gasaq and gdsiq mean “ the beginning 
of night ” or “ the darkness of night,” cf. Qur’dn, exiii, 3. 
Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 599 says that defilement cures 
everything but love. 

788 See above, p. 227. 

**4 For other versions, see Muhddarat, I, 74; Qalqa- 
Sandi, I, 407; Nihdyah, III, 125 (Rasmussen, 66); Ibn 
Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 603; Hamzah MSOS, 46 f.; Wellhausen, 
143, 

5 MS reads ‘itém; correction from other sources. 

*8 MS, hund, spelt with final yd’. 

**? Muhddaradt says that the pustules will pass from 
the boy to the dogs. 

*° For other sources, see Hamzah MSOS, 49f.; Ibn 
Abi ]-Hadid, IV, 605. 

**° Not written as a verse in MS. Hamzah combines 
this phrase and the following verse into one phrase with- 
out citing the name of the author. 

*°Tbn Abi 1-Hadid gives the first hemistich as well: 
0 camel’s hump and liver! Oh take away the hudabid! 
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(13. Treatment for an Injured Eye) 


Al-Hanafi said,’** “If a man strikes the eye of 
his friend so that it becomes inflamed, the one who 
struck the blow rubs the eye of the one hit seven 
times with his index finger, crying each time, 
‘She brought one from the city, the two (wo- 
men) '*? brought two from the city, they brought 
three from the city,’ up to seven, and his eye will 
be eased.” 16% 

Al-Lihyani said, “ As for the Bani Tamim, they 
say concerning this that the one striking the blow 
rubs the eye of the one hit and says, ‘One from 
seven, two from seven, three from seven, four from 
seven, five from seven, six from seven, seven from 
seven.’ ” 


(14. A Charm to Ensure Fine Teeth) 


Halid*** b. Kultim said,** “An Arab boy, 
when one of his teeth falls out, takes it between 
his index finger and thumb, faces the sun when 
it is rising, and throws *® his tooth into the orb 
of the sun, saying, ‘Give me in exchange for my 
tooth **7 a better one, and may your light (aydtuka) 
flow into its darkness.’ Often he said, ‘ayd’uka’ 
(another word for light).” 

One of the transmitters of poetry said, “We 
were in a diwdn of the Bani Umayyah and 
a’-Sa‘bi '* came in to us and talked with us. He 


See also Schawdhid, 56; cf. Lisdén, IV, 446, which gives 
the following anonymous verse: “ Nothing cures night- 
blindness like fried camel’s hump and liver.” 

161 For other sources, see Muhddarat, I, 74; Nihdyah, 
III, 124 (Rasmussen, 65); Hamzah MSOS, 50; Ibn Abi 
1-Hadid, IV, 603. 

162 MS, ja’atd. 

168 MS, taskunu. 

1%¢Thus in MS. MHalid b. Kultim al-Kalbi was a 
collector of poetry and an authority on genealogy and 
nicknames. He was a contemporary of Jarir and 
al-Farazdaq (early 8th century) and transmitted their 
poetry; see Agdni, XIX, 11; Fihrist, 66. 

165 Cf, Muhddarat, I, 74; Nihdyah, III, 122 (Ras- 
mussen, 64) ; Ibn Abi ]-Hadid, IV, 598; Hamzah MSOS, 
47; Wellhausen, 142. A variation of this practice occurs 
among the peasants of the Lebanon. When a child loses 
a milk-tooth, he throws it towards the sun, saying, “ Sun 
sun, take the ass’s tooth and give me the deer’s tooth ”; 
Frazer, op. cit., I, 181 f. 

166 MS, badafa. 

167 MS, bisinni. 

168 As-Sa‘bi, who died probably in 104 A. H./722-3 A.D., 
is a well-known early transmitter of traditions; see TB, 
XII, 233. 
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said, ‘What is the meaning of the words of 
Tarafah : °° 


The sun exchanged it from its socket 
For white hail of polished sharpness.’ 


‘We do not know,’ we said. And he replied, ‘ An 
Arab boy, when a tooth of his fell out, would 
throw it at the orb of the sun, and say, “Give me 
one better in exchange for it.”’” 

Al-Mahri '”° said, “ No Arab who did so ever had 
his teeth come in crooked and in excess num- 
bers.” 372 

(The following) is recited: 


The brightness of the sun has watered it 
(i.e., her mouth), but not its gums, 

Which are rubbed with antimony, which she 
does not bite on.*** 


And Abi Du’id al-Iyadi*** said: 


And the brightness of the sun remained *** 
upon him. 


(15. Another Sign of a Wife’s Infidelity) 
Al-Halil b. Ahmad **® said,*® “The hag‘ah is a 


*°° Tarafah was a pre-Islamic poet and author of one 
of the mu‘allaqat; see GAL, I, 14; Supp. I, 45f. 

170 The name is here unvocalized; cf. p. 242 below. I 
have not definitely identified this person, He may be 
Abii 1-Walid ‘Abd al-Malik b. Qatan al-Mahri, a North- 
African philologist and student of ancient Arab lore, 
who died in 253 a. H./867 A.D.; see az-Zubaydi, Tabaqat 
an-Nahwiyin wa-l-Lugawiyin (Cairo, 1954), pp. 249 ff. 
However the quotation ascribed to him on p. 242 below, 
in which he refers to his own tribe, makes it more than 
likely that he was a Bedouin informant; cf. above, p. 227. 

171 Hamzah MSOS, 47 reads: “His teeth were safe 
from coming in crooked or in excess numbers or from 
being liable to turn yellow (qdbilatan li-l-qalah).” On 
the basis of this reading, Mittwoch suggests correcting 
Nihdyah, III, 122 from falaj to qalah; however, falaj 
means “ having wide spaces between the teeth,” as Ras- 
mussen, 64 has correctly translated. This quality in the 
teeth is disapproved, except when it occurs between the 
two middle teeth; see Lane, 2437. 

172 This verse is from the Mu‘allaqah of Tarafah; see 
Ahlwardt, op. cit., p. 55. 

178 Abii Du’ad al-Iyadi was an early pre-Islamic poet; 
see G. E. von Grunebaum, “ Abii Du’fid al-Lyadi, Collec- 
tion of Fragments,” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
des Morganlandes, LI (1948-52), 83 ff. and 249 ff. 

174 MS, arwdqd. This half-verse does not appear in 


Von Grunebaum, op. cit., but it probably belongs to 
fragment XLV, p. 270. 

175 A]-Halil b. Ahmad, d. 791, was the founder of the 
study of Arabie lexicography and prosody; see GAL, I, 
98; Supp. I, 159 f. 


feather on a horse, and the Arabs say that if the 
owner of a horse with a feather rides it and the 
horse sweats under him, (it means) his wife has 
been seized with carnal desire and has sought out 
men.” Someone said to the owner of a horse with 
a feather: [p. 649] 


When the feathered horse sweats with a man, 
his wife 

Is seized with lust, and her perinaeum grows 
hot.?77 


And he answered him: 


Sometimes a feathered horse is ridden by 
one whom you do not resemble ; 

Sometimes a feathered horse is ridden by the 
husband of a chaste woman. [fol. 103b] 


(16. Protection of Children Against 
the Jinn) 


Abii Muhallam **° said, “ When the Arabs feared 
that a child might be touched by the evil eye or be 
kidnapped, they would hang on him the tooth of a 
fox or a cat and the like.” Abii Muhallam said, 
“A female jinni wanted the child of a certain 
family but had no power over him, and when she 
returned to her evil companions, they asked her 
about it, and she said, ‘There was on him an 
amulet of foxes and cats, and the menstrual blood 
was that of the gum-acacia tree.’” **° 

Al-Hanafi said, “The menstrual blood of the 
gum-acacia tree '*® is something that flows from 
the acacia with the redness of gazelle’s blood. 


176 Other sources for this superstition and the verses 
following: Nihdyah, III, 126 (Rasmussen, 66); Ibn Abi 
1-Hadid, IV, 601; Lisdn, IX, 345; X, 251 f.; Muhddarat, 
I, 74; QalqaSandi, I, 408; Hamzah MSOS, 46. 

177 Lisdn, IX, 345 reads, “... and her waist-wrapper 
grows wet.” 

178 Abii Muhallam Muhammad (or: Ahmad) b. Sa‘d 
(or: Hisaim), d. 248 A.H./862-3 A.D., was a lexi- 
cographer and transmitter of poetry, see Fihrist, 46; 
Marzibani, 428 f. 

179 Other sources: Muhddarat, I, 73; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 
IV, 601 f.; Nihayah, III, 124 makes the words of the 
jinn a rajaz verse by reading ta‘dlibun with tanwin 
(Rasmussen, 65, not as a verse); Hamzah MSOS, 49 
gives the first phrase only; QalqaSandi, I, 406 gives a 
different version in rajaz: 

There was on him a tooth from a cat and a fox, 
And the menstrual blood was that of a gum-acacia 
tree. 

180 Cf, Lane, 686; Lisdn, VIII, 412. 
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When it dries, it turns black, and when it is mixed 
with water, it becomes red again. It is always our 
practice with our children, when a woman gives 
birth, to draw lines with it on the child’s face and 
head and to spot the woman’s face with it; we *** 
call it ‘the women’s spot’ (nugtat an-nisi’). The 
name of this marking on the face (habt) (?) ** 
is daydam.” Ibn as-Sikkit says that it is only 
duwadim,*** 


(17. An Omen for the Completion of 
a Journey) 


Abii Zayd ‘Umar b. Sabbah '** said, “The Arabs 
say that if a man leaving on a journey looks behind 
him, his journey will not be completed.**® They 
take an evil omen from this, except the lover, who 
takes a good omen from it that he will return to 
the one left behind.” 


The poet said: 


Ibn Abi d-Daqqaq turned his eyes, after 

Drawing near the heights of Iliya’,** and 
(then) went down into the Jordan valley 
(gawwara). 


And another said : 187 


1. My patience was exhausted at (being sepa- 
rated from) the Ta‘labite woman, when 


181 MS, nusammihi. 

182 Habt seems to be the reading of the MS, which 
Husayn has corrected to batt, “line.” abt is a verbal 
noun meaning “marking the face,” Lisdn, IX, 153. I 
am not certain, though, that either of the readings is 
correct. Judging from the rest of the passage, this word 
would seem to refer to the marks on the child’s face and 
head; however, according to the dictionary definition of 
duwadim (see next footnote), it should mean the secre- 
tion from the tree, but I have found no reasonable cor- 
rection that would give this meaning; see also above, 
note 6. 

188 Lisin, XV, 87, gives only the forms duwadim, 
duwidim, dimdim, and dindin. It is defined as “ some- 
thing that flows from the gum-acacia.” Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 
IV, 602, in discussing duwadim, says that the first letter 
may also be dal, and defines it as the gum (samg) that 
flows from the gum-acacia. I have not found the word 
daydam used alone elsewhere, but it occurs in the ex- 
pression wmm ad-daydam, a name given to the gazelle, 
Lisin, XV, 99. 

184 Died 876 or 878; see TB, XI, 210; Irsdd, VI, 48 
(Cairo ed., XVI, 60); GAL, Supp. I, 209. 

186 Cf. Muhddarat, I, 74; Hamzah MSOS, 46. 

8¢ Tliya’ is Jerusalem. 

187Tbn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 602 f. considers these verses 
irrelevant. 
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The night was long and my companions 
irked me; 
2. Each time our riding animals went with us 
a mile, 
I sighed and looked behind me. 


He said, “He looked back only because they 
were lovers and they took a good omen from *** 
looking back that they would return to the ones 
they had left behind.” 


(18. Speeding the Unwelcome Guest) 


He said, “The Arabs used to light a fire behind 
the traveler whom they disliked and the visitor 
whom they did not want to return.” [p. 650] 

And Abii Muhallam said, “They say,’*® ‘God 
remove him and keep him away and light a fire 
behind him.’”?®° And he recited: 


Many a group* of people have you satis- 
fied,’*? and you never 

Were one to light a fire behind’** them 
because of regrets. [fol. 104a] 


And he recited : 1% 


You have sobered up and lit a fire to foolish- 
ness, 

And youthful dalliance has given back to you 
what it had borrowed. 


That is, you came to despise youthful dalliance and 
when it left you, lit a fire behind it. There is 
another saying concerning this. You say, “I have 
declared war on it and lit a fire”; like the Arabs, 
when they wanted war, used to light a fire to 
inform their friends. God said, “Whenever they 
light a fire for war, God extinguishes it.” *”° 


188 MS, taf@ ali ila... 

189 MS, wa-yaqilina, 

19° Hamzah MSOS, 46 reads “... and we have lit a 
fire behind him,” which may be correct; cf. Mahdsin, 
342, where this expression is included in a lengthy im- 
precation allegedly voiced by ‘Ali against Mu‘iwiyah. 

21 MS and Husayn read wawahmati, which is mean- 
ingless; correction is from Hayawdn, IV, 474 and 
Nihdyah, I, 110 (Rasmussen, 68); cf. also Muhddarat, 
II, 277 and Lisdn, VII, 102, which put the verse in the 
first person. 

192 Nihdyah, “... have come to you, etc.” 

198 MS, itrahum, 

194 Hayawdn, IV, 474 ascribes this verse to BaSSar b. 
Burd; cited anonymously in Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 601. 

195 Qur’dn, v, 64/69. 
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‘Amr b. Kultiim* said: 


And we on the morning (the fire) was lit on 
Hazara,’*” 
Gave help above that of the other helpers. 


Al-Hanafi said,** “When we travel, we light 
the fire between us and the place we are heading 
for, and we do not light it between ourselves and 
our people. If one of us makes a mistake and 
lights it behind us, the others say, ‘Do not put a 
fire between us and our people!’ When we are 
returning, we light it behind us; it is not between 
us and our people.” 


(19. Curing the Mangy Camel) 


Abii **® 1-Mundir said, “The Arabs, when their 
camels were afflicted with mange, used to cauterize 
the healthy camels so that the mange would go 
away from the sick ones.” 

Al-Jaihiz said, “And they made the sound 
camels sick without curing the sick ones.” *°° 

An-Nabigah said: [p. 651] 


You have put on me the guilt of (another) 
man and let him go 

Like a mangy camel; another is cauterized 
while he is out to pasture.** 


(20. A Charm to Protect Camels) 


Abii ‘Ubaydah said, “ When their camels reached 
(the number of) a thousand, they used to knock 
in the eye of a stallion, and when they exceeded a 
thousand,*® they put out the other eye. Hence 


‘Amr b. Kultiim was a well-known pre-Islamic 
poet; see GAL, Supp. I, 51f. He was the author of a 
mu‘allaqah, from which this verse is taken; see Die 
Sieben Mu‘allagat, ed. by L. Abel (Berlin, 1891), p. 24. 

1°T Haziri is the name of a place, but there are 
different opinions as to its location; see Yaqit, Mu‘jam 
al-Buldan, II, 432 ff. 

198 Cf, Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 601, who says that this 
was done as an omen for their return. 

°° Thus in MS. 

200 Hayawdn, I, 17; cf. Hamzah MSOS, 48; Qalqa- 
Sandi, I, 407, who says that this was done so the sick 
camel would smell the burning; it was also said to pro- 
tect the healthy camel against contagion. 

201 Other sources: Ahlwardt, op. cit., 19; Derenbourg, 
op. cit., pp. 76, 111, and 177; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 592; 
Hayawéan, I, 16; QalqaSandi, I, 407; Nihdyah, III, 123 
(Rasmussen, 64); Lane, 1990; Schawdhid, 138. The 
last hemistich became proverbial; see Freytag, op. cit., 
II, 360. 


the expressions, ‘the camel with an eye knocked 
in, (al-mufagga’) and ‘the blinded camel,’ 
(al-mu‘amma). They said that this would keep 
the evil eye, murrain, and raiders from the 
camels.” *° 

The poet said regarding this: °° 


I have knocked in the eye of the noble stal- 
lion as an augury for them, 

And among them are the split-eared she- 
camel *° and the stallion that cannot be 
ridden.? 


And he said: 


Ibn ‘Amr has put out two’ eyes (i.e., in 
his stallion), but his guest 


202 Cf. Lisdn, XIX, 335, which says that the second 
eye was knocked in when the number 2000 was reached. 

208 Cf. Muhddarat, I, 74. 

24 Cf. also Baydn, III, 96; Hayawdn, I, 17; Lisan, 
XVIII, 220. 

2°5 This expression refers to the bahirah, a she-camel 
whose ears had been split. Our sources vary some- 
what as to which she-camel was so treated. Some say 
that a she-camel which had borne five colts, the last of 
which was a male, was the bahirah; others that the 
bahirah was the fifth colt itself, so long as it was not a 
male. These animals were apparentiy not used for any 
of the usual purposes; their hair was not shorn, and 
they were not used as beasts of burden; nevertheless, 
they were not denied water or pasturage. Their milk 
was drunk only by guests or by the men of the tribe, 
who likewise had the sole right to eat their meat; this 
apparently was obtained after the animal had died a 
natural death, since most accounts state that the 
bahirah could not be slaughtered. The term bahirah 
was also applied sometimes to she-goats and ewes which 
were treated in the same way for similar reasons. The 
various descriptions of the bahirah are collected in 
Lisén, V, 105 f.; cf. also Lane, 157; Mustatraf, II, 95; 
Qalqaiandi, I, 402; Nihdyah, III, 116 (Rasmussen, 60) ; 
Muhammad b. Ishaq, Sirat Rasil Allah, ed. by F. 
Wiistenfeld (Géttingen, 1858), I, p. 57 (translation: 
Life of Muhammad, with introduction and notes by A. 
Guillaume (Oxford, 1955), pp. 40, 703). 

206 This is the hdmi, a stallion which either had sired 
ten colts or whose offspring had produced another 
generation of descendants. He was not ridden or used 
as a beast of burden, but was still not refused water and 
pasturage, see Lisan, XVIII, 220: Lane, 652; Mustatraf, 
II, 95; QalqaSandi, I, 403; Nihdyah, III, 117 (Rasmus- 
sen, 60); Muhammad b. Ishaq, op. cit., I, 58 (transla- 
tion: loc. cit.). The last states that all ten of the colts 
were females. Both the hdmi and the bahirah are re- 
ferred to in the verse to indicate the great wealth of 
the poet. 

207 MS, ‘aynayni. 
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Is distressed from hunger and his client is 
forsaken. 


Another said, thanking his master for what he 
had given him: 


You have bestowed them for you are bounti- 
ful; 

Among them the eyes of the male camels are 
knocked in.?°* [fol. 104b] 


One of the Arabs who had become a Muslim 
said, remembering their practices in the Jahiliyah: 


The people’s thanks for bounty was burning 
The healthy female camels and knocking in 
the eyes.?°° 


Al-Farazdagq **° said: 


I have outshone you with “the one who 
knocks in an eye” (al-mufaqqi’) and “the 
blinded one” (al-mu‘ammdé) ,?** 

The house of “the squatter”?* and the 
mafigat (sic). 


To use as a proof the verse of al-Farazdaq was 
negligence on the part of Ibn Abi Sarh, because 
al-Farazdaq by (the terms) “the one who knocks 
in an eye” and the like, was referring to verses of 
poetry. The verse is: 


I have outshone you with “the one who 
knocks in an eye” and “the blinded one,” 


*°8 Other sources: Baydn, III, 96; QalqaSandi, I, 403; 
Nihayah, III, 121 (Rasmussen, 63); Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 
IV, 592. 

2° Other sources: Baydn, III, 96; Hamzah MSOS, 48. 

210 Al-Farazdaq, d. ca. 728, was a famous poet of 
Umayyad times, well-known for his satires against 
Jarir, another poet; see GAL, I, 49 ff.; Supp. I, 84 f. 

*11 Thus also in Lisdén, XIX, 335, but I, 118; XIX, 
342 f. read mu‘annd, which is explained in the following 
terms: “The mu‘anndé is a male camel. The people of 
the Jahiliyah used to remove the points of his vertebrae 
and searify his hump so that he could not be ridden and 
his back could not be used. Layt said, “ When a man’s 
camels reached the number of one hundred, the people 
of the Jahiliyah used to go to the camel by which his 
camels had come to number one hundred and lock his 
back so he could not be ridden and his back could not be 
used, so that it would be known that their owner had 
a hundred camels. Locking his back means that (some 
of) the points of his vertebrae were removed and his 
hump was wounded’”; cf. Lane, 2179 f., 2285; Qalqa- 
Sandi, I, 403. 

212 MS, al-muhtabi. 
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And the house of “the squatter”?!* and 
“the fluttering banners (hdfigat).*** [p. 
652] 


(21. A Charm to Make Love Endure) 


Abi 1-Mundir said, “ The Arabs used to say that 
any **® women who loves a man or he loves her, 
if he does not tear her veil over her and she does 


218 MS, al-muhtabi. 

*144This short excursus, together with the correct 
rendition of the verse, is clearly not the work of Ibn Abi 
Sarh, but was added by some later writer, perhaps the 
copyist of this MS. Ibn Abi Sarh apparently took over 
the error from al-Jahiz, since the latter cites the verse 
for the same reason in Hayawdn, I, 17. The editors of 
Hayawdn think the verse was added later; ibidem, note 
1; however, it clearly goes back as far as Ibn Abi Sarh, 
who lived later in the same century as al-Jahiz. Lisdn, 
I, 118 repeats the error on the authority of Layt, who 
was either the transmitter of or co-author with al-Halil 
b. Ahmad of the K. al-‘Ayn, the first Arabic dictionary, 
which, according to the early lexicographers contains 
many errors. The author of Lisdn also offers a correc- 
tion on the authority of al-Azhari. The fullest explana- 
tion of the meaning of the verse occurs in Lisdn, XIX, 
341 f., where the verses named in the verse in question 
are given as follows: 

The mufaqq? : 
Even if you knocked out your eye, you would not 
find 
A father for you like Darim, when the strivings 
are recounted. 


The mu‘annd@ (see above, p. 52, note 4): 
1. You fatigue yourself (ta‘annd for tata‘annd), O 
Jarir, 
For the poems have gone to the transmitters, 
2. How will you bring back those that are in ‘Uman, 
And those that are renowned in the mountains of 
Egypt. 
Or, according to al-Jawhari: 
If you strive to reach Darim, O Jarir, 
You will be fatigued (mu‘annd) and overburdened. 
The muhtabi, “ squatter ”: 
1. A house in whose courtyard Zurairah squats 
And Mujasi‘ and Abi 1-Fawiaris Nahial; 
2. Their like never squats in the courtyard of your 
house, 
When the most excellent deeds are recounted. 
1. Where the two Maliks carry out their affairs 
With right, and where the fluttering banners are; 
2. We have seized the horizons of heaven above you, 
To us belong the sun and moon, and the rising 
stars. 
Cf. Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 592f., who also makes this 
correction. For the verses and references to the others 
mentioned, see Nakd’id of Jarir and al-Farazdak, ed. 
by A. A. Bevan (Leiden, 1908-9), II, 774. 
215 MS, ayyatumd. 
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not *** tear his outer garment, their love will spoil, 
but if they do so, their love and what is between 
them will endure.” **7 

The slave of the Bani 1-Hashas *** said concern- 
ing this: 


1. How many a garment of variegated *’* cloth 
have we split, 

And how many a veil **° from a girl who is 
no spinster.*** 


2. When a garment was rent, with the garment 
a veil was rent,?* 
In turn *** until both of us were unclad.?** 


(22. Magic Beads and Stones) 


And (now) let us mention the beads and stones 
of the Arabs included in this subject. 

Al-Mahri*** said, “The women of Mahrah **° 
have stones with which they attract us to them and 
repel us from them.” 

Al-Lihyini said: Al-‘Amiriyah**° said, “We 
have a stone by which men are charmed away from 
women.” 


Abii ‘Ubaydah said, “Some of the beads of the 
Arabs are: **? the hinnamah,*** the fatsah,**® the 


216 Tam not in MS. 

217 Cf, Wellhausen, 155 f. 

*18 His name was Suhaym; he died in 660, see GAL, 
I, 37. Other sources for the verses: Diwan Suhaym 
‘Abd Bani l-Hashds (Cairo, 1950), p. 16; Ibn Abi 
l-Hadid, IV, 600; Agdni, XX, 4 with one additional 
verse; both verses in reverse order in Qalqasandi, I, 
407; Nihdyah, III, 126 (Rasmussen, 66) and Hamzah 
MSOS, 46; last verse only in Lane, 935 and Muhddardat, 
I, 74; see also Schawdhid, 126. 

2°MS, muhabbarin; Agdni, 
Diwan, “ double-fringed garment.” 

220 Agdni, “ from a watcher who is not drowsy.” 

221Tbn Abi 1-Hadid, ‘dbis, “ stern,” which is obviously 
wrong, since it does not agree in gender, and must be a 
mistranscription of ‘dnis, “ spinster.” 

222 Agdni, “ with the garment, a veil was hung up”; 
Lane, “ with the garment, one like it was rent.” 

223 Agdni, “ and so on.” 

224 Lane, Muhddardt, “there was no one wearing a 
garment,” each using a different word for garment. 

225 MS reads al-Muhri and Muhrah, but these forms 
are not attested by the dictionaries or as-Sam‘ani, Kitab 
al-Ansab, Gibb Memorial Series, 20 (London, 1912) ; see 
also pp. 227 and 238 above. 

226 See above, p. 227. 

227In addition to the magic beads in Abi ‘Ubaydah’s 
list, others are mentioned in our sources as well. The 
hasmah or hadmah was worn by men on a button or 
under the stone of a ring when they were going to fight 


“belted garment”; 
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dardabis,**° the ‘flah (?),°** the ‘atfah,?5* the 


kahlah,?** the habrah,*** the gabalah,?** also called 
qablah, the qulayb,*** the yanjalib,**" the sarfah,?** 
the sahbah,?*® karari,?*° [fol. 105a] like Qatami,?*" 


or go into the presence of a ruler; the latter reason is 
also given for the use of the wajihah, which was a 
bright, mirror-like bead, of the color of honey and cor- 
nelian; see Ibn as-Sikkit, op. cit., p. 402 f. 

22° The hinnamah is a bead with which women charm 
their husbands. Al-Lihyani relates on the authority of 
al-‘Amiriyah that they said, “I have charmed him with 
the hinnamah; by night a wife and by day a maid- 
servant”; Lisén, XVI, 107; ef. Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 
614; Hamzah ZA, 273. 

22°MS erroneously reads fastah. The Fatsah is 
another bead used by women to charm men; see below 
p. 61. 

2380 The dardabis is a black bead, like the color of liver. 
If one looks through it, it appears translucent, of the 
color of a red grape. Women make themselves attrac- 
tive to their husbands with it. It is found in the graves 
of ‘Ad; Lisdn, VII, 384; Ibn as-Sikkit, op. cit., p. 402; 
see below, p. 243. 

*81T have not found this bead mentioned elsewhere; 
see above, p. 229. I would suggest, however, that it 
might be read gaflah, “ neglect.” The primary meaning 
of several of these words used for beads suggests the 
purpose for which the bead was used; e.g. badmah 
“service,” ‘atfah “inclination,” yanjalib “he is at- 
tracted,” sarfah “turning away,” sulwdnah “ forgetting, 
consolation.” 

232 MS, ‘agmah, for which I can no appropriate mean- 
ing. The ‘atfah or ‘itfah is also used by women to 
charm men; Lane, 2081. 

238 The kahlah is a dark bead, of the color of rob 
and butter mixed, which is used both to protect children 
from the evil eye and, by women, to charm men; Lisdn, 
XIV, 104; Ibn as-Sikkit, op. cit., p. 403. 

234 The habrah is also used to charm men; Lisdn, VII, 
108. 

285 Both this word and its alternate form are un- 
vocalized in the MS. Lisdn, XIV, 62f. gives a lengthy 
discussion, from which it appears that the words 
qabalah, qablah, qabal, and qabil were applied both to a 
certain stone placed on the neck of a horse to protect 
it from the evil eye, and to a bead with which women 
charmed men. Probably the author had in mind the 
forms as given above, but he may have meant to write 
qabal in one instance; see below, p. 244. 

286 Vocalized qalib in MS; Lisdn, II, 182 says the 
qulayb is a bead used for charming. 

*37 For the yanjalib, see below, p. 243. 

288 The sarfah is another bead used by women to 
charm men, but it could be used to influence women as 
well; Lane, 1682. 

239 MS reads sahbah, but sahbah is the correct form; 
see Taj al-‘Aris, I, 333. Lisdn, II, 10 says that the 
sabbah is (the same as) the ‘atfah; see above, note 232. 

240The kardri is a bead used for the same purpose; 
see below, p. 243. 
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the sulwanah,?** and the hamrah,*** also called the 
himmarah2* [p. 653] 


Ibn Habib said, “They make use of most of 
their stones and beads in love and hate.” 

Al-Lihyani said, “'The giblah **° is a white stone 
that is placed on a horse’s neck so that the evil 
eye will not touch it.” 


Abii ‘Ubaydah said, “One of their incantations 
with (fi) the yanjalib **° is: *47 


I have charmed him with the yanjalib ; 
May he not go away *** and not be absent ; 
May he be always **® at the tent rope.” 


And he said, “ (With) the hamrah:*°° O hamrah, 
bewitch him from his anus**! to his mouth 5? 
because of 75° his wealth and his children.” 


1 Qatami is a woman’s name ending in short “i” in 
all three cases. It is cited here to show the peculiar 
form of kardari. 

42 The sulwdnah is a bead like the others, but it is 
also used to make a man in love or in privation content 
with his lot. Water is poured over it, or it is ground 
up in water, which is then given to him to drink, bring- 
ing about this effect; Lane, 1417 f.; ef. Yaquit, Mu‘jam 
al-Bulddn, III, 125. Al-‘Amiriyah calls the stone salwah 
and describes it as being white and translucent; if 
buried in the sand, it becomes black; see Ibn as-Sikkit, 
op. cit., p. 402. 

*8MS and Husayn read hamzah, himmazah, but 
hamrah is the form given in Lisdn, VII, 128 and 
Hamzah ZA, 273. Ibn as-Sikkit, op. cit., p. 403 gives 
the forms hamrah and humarah, and says it is beet- 
colored and that it can be scratched with the fingernail. 
It is another bead used for charming; see below. 

*4 Hamzah ZA, 273, hammarah. 

*45 So vocalized in MS; ef. above, note 235. 

6 Thus in MS. 

*7 This incantation is in rajaz verses, but they are 
not set off from the rest of the text. 

48 MS, 1a yram, which could only mean “may he not 
be desired,” which seems unlikely; I have followed 
Lisén, I, 256 and Hamzah ZA, 274, which read la yarim; 
Lane, 441, la yarum, “may he not desire (another) ”; 
Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 614, unvocalized. 

4° MS, la yazal ‘inda... 

25° Here and in the following incantation, MS, Husayn, 
and Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 614 read hamzah; see above, 
note 243. Hamzah ZA, 273, uses this incantation for 
the habrah. 

251 MS, min istihi. 

*2The words ilaé fihi are missing from MS and 
Husayn, but are supplied from the version in Ibn Abi 
Hadid, IV, 614; see Husayn’s note 3, p. 653. Hamzah 
ZA, 273 reads, “from his anus and his mouth.” 

*53 MS, limdlihi, “because of his wealth”; Ibn Abi 
Hadid, IV, 614, wamdlihi, “and his wealth.” 
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Abi 1-Mundir said, “One of their incantations 
with the kardri is: O karari, make him return 
(kurrihi) ;*°* if he comes, make him happy; if he 
goes away, do him harm.” *°5 

Al-Hanafi said, “ Their incantation *** with the 
dardabis is: | have charmed him with the dardabis ; 
it makes the dry vein flow (with blood), and it 
leaves the new (cloth) as though worn out.’ ” 257 

An Arab said: ?°8 


I have charmed him with the fatsah,?°° 
With yawning and sneezing; 

May he not cease *® from his sluggishness,?* 
And confusion *** because of his situation, 
Until he visits his grave. 


And he said, “ (With) *°* the himmarah: 


I have charmed him with the himmarah, 
And the gleanings *** of the dotard 


#54 Lisin, VI, 452 adds at this point, “O hamrah, 
bewitch him” (ihmirihi); cf. VII, 128, where the 
hamrah and saffron (gumrah) are used together with 
the same last line. Hamzah ZA, 274 gives the same 
version as Ibn Abi Sarh. 

255Tbn Abi ]-Hadid, IV, 614 adds here, “ From his 
genitals to his mouth.” 

25° MS, ruqyatuhum in the singular. 

*57 Cf. Lisdn, VII, 384; VIII, 149, where only the 
first two phrases are given. It is explained on the 
authority of al-Lihyini that “dry vein” refers to the 
penis. In VII, 149 tadirru should be read tudirru as in 
VII, 384. The meaning of the last phrase is not quite 
clear; I have read yadaru, “it leaves,” whereas Ham- 
zah ZA, 274 reads yadurru, “it scatters.” For “worn 
out ” (labis), Hamzah repeats the last word of the first 
phrase, “dry”; Ibn Abi 1l-Hadid, IV, 614 reads “ like 
the dardabis”; another edition of Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 
lithographed, Teheran, 1271, Book XIX [p. 50, line 31] 
reads daris, another words for “ worn out.” 

258 These are rajaz verses, but in the MS they are not 
set off from the prose text; see also Lane, 2417 and 
Lisdn, VIII, 45, which give only the first verse. 

25° MS originally fastah, but this has been crossed out 
and the correct form inserted; see above, note 229. 

260 Both the MS of K. ar-Rumiz and that of Hamzah 
read fala yazdlu, “ And he will not cease”; in order to 
satisfy the meter, Mittwoch corrects this to falé yazal, 
“May he not cease,” which I have adopted for the 
translation. 

261 Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 614, “ stumbling,” which may 
be correct. 

262 Hamzah ZA, 273, “from slggishness in his affairs 
and himself”; Ibn Abi ]-Hadid, IV, 614, “. .. and 
relapsing ” or “ falling again.” 

268 Word fi not in MS. 

264 Possibly lafazdt, “ words, utterances.” 
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And blowing the sorcerers’ trick ( ? ),?® 
Because of a bold mannish woman.” 


Ibn al-A‘rabi recited: 


1. They have gathered together some gabal ** 
and fatsah that they have, 
And dardabis on the opposite side 7°? in or- 
derly arrangement ; 
And every well-built man is led tractably on 
their ropes, 
And every strong *®* and tall one. 


Someone else said: 


I have cut off from me the fetters and 
beads,?®° 

But who will preserve me from?” the 
dardabbis treatment? 


Ibn al-A‘rabi said: [fol. 105b] “The sulwan?™ 
is a bead over which the lover is given water to 
drink so that he will be content.”**? And he 
recited : 


I have drunk the water of a rain-cloud over 


sulwanah ; 
But no! By the new life,?** O Mayy, I shall 


not be content.?** 


275 Someone else said: 


*°6T am not sure that this is the correct meaning of 
the verse, which reads wanafti kaydi s-saharah. Kayd 
may mean many things in Arabic: Trickery, vomit- 
(ing), menstrual blood, and the igniting of the fire-stick. 

26° Unvocalized in MS. Husayn has read qubul; how- 
ever, Lisin, VII, 384; VIII, 45; XIV, 63, where only 
the first verse is given, reads gabal, which is better; 
see above, note 235. 

**7Ibn Abi l-Hadid, IV, 614, 
amulets, in orderly arrangement.” 

268 Lisdn, XII, 221, “ thin, emanciated.” 

26° Probably as a sign that he is now an adult and 
has no more need of amulets; cf. Lisdén, XII, 131. 

270 MS appears to read, lmn lmn min ‘ilaji d-dardabis. 
Husayn’s correction does not satisfy the meter. Lisdn, 
VII, 384 and Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 614 read faman li min 
ete., which I have adopted for the translation. The 
meaning of the second hemistich is probably that now 
being grown, he is susceptible to the charms of women. 

271 Cf, Muhddarat, I, 74. 

272 Another sort of sulwdn, which assuaged one’s grief 
for the dead, consisted of dust from the grave of the 
dead one, which was mixed with water and drunk; see 
Wellhausen, 142; ef. Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 614. 

278 The exact meaning of this oath is not clear to me. 

274 Of, Lisdn, XIX, 119. 


“and dardabis, as 


Oh would that my heart had someone to give 
it a second drink, 

Or a cup bearer, that he might give it sul- 
wanah to drink today.**® 


Someone else said: 


And he mixed a cold drink in a glass 
And brought sulwdnah to me, for he pitied 
me. 


(23. Incantations for Various Purposes) 


And these are their incantations without men- 
tion of the amulet.?” 

Al-Lihyani said, “ One of the incantations of the 
Arabs is: I charm you against an ulcerated vein,?” 
or the glance of a ndzir,*** and the rustle of (the 
wings of) a bird; by a rising star, flashing light- 
ning, and a crowing cock.” **° 

He said, “One of their incantations for one 
afflicted by the evil eye is:**° Who put the evil 
eye on you, may his eye be struck so it sheds 
tears ; °°" may there be in it ground-up dust; may 


275-275 Omitted by Husayn. Lisdn, XIX, 119, instead 
of “today ” has “from you,” i.e., “so that I might be 
eured of loving you.” 

276 MS, hirz. 

277 MS, ‘irg ‘dyir, the second word being unpointed, I 
have read ‘irg gdbir, though the only form given in the 
dictionaries is ‘irg gabir, Lisén VI, 309; Taj al-‘Aris, 
III, 438. 

278 Nazir, “looker, watcher,” may refer simply to a 
person having the evil eye, but there is also a variety 
of snake, known by this name, which can kill a person 
by looking him in the eye; see Taj al-‘Aris, IV, 244. 

27 Hamzah ZA, 274 gives a fuller version of this 
charm: “I charm you against a sore eye, the swelling 
of a misset bone, the glance of a ndzir, from cutting 
cold, the rustle of (the wings of) a bird; by a rising 
star, flashing lightning, striking (?)woe, and a crowing 
cock.” In the last phrase but one, the MS of Hamzah 
reads wawaylin salqa‘ (?), for which Mittwoch, ididem, 
note 8, proposes to read séfi', “striking.” Though I 
have not seen the MS of Hamzah, I would suggest that 
this phrase results from the inadvertent repetition by 
some earlier copyist of wadikin sdqi', “and a crowing 
cock.” 

280 Cf, Hamzah ZA, 274, the text of which agrees with 
that of Ibn Abi Sarh. Lane, 856 and Taj al-‘Aris, VI, 
342 give a slightly different version. Mittwoch has cor- 
rected the version given by Hamzah according to the 
one found in the Taj al-‘Ariis; however, since Hamzah 
and Ibn Abi Sarh agree, it seems that their version has 
an equal claim to correctness. 

281 Read dahiq instead of rahiq. 
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his blood be thin, and his flesh emaciated (or: 
chafed).” 

Aba 1-Mundir said, “ One of their charms is to 
take a gourd (qgar‘ah) full of water, the bottom of 
which is punctured with a needle so that (the 
water) flows from it like tear drops; it is hung up, 
and the incantation that goes with it is: *** I have 
charmed him with a gourd (dubba’) full of water, 
hung up on a rope; *** he will not cease walking, 
and his eye will weep.” 

Al-Hanafi said, “ One of their love charms is: *** 


. Hawabah hawabah! ?*° 
The lightning and the rain-cloud! 


So-and-so, son of so-and-so (feminine) ,*** 
The husks **? have made him fall. ( ?) 


. I have drawn *** him with a leather vessel 
(mirkan) 78° 
And his love **° has grown strong (tamak- 
kan) 791 


. I have drawn *** him with a needle (‘ibrah), 
He has not slept *®* for weeping (‘abrah). 

. I have drawn *** him with an awl (*8fa), 
His heart will not recover (yusfa).*%* 


#82 Cf. Hamzah ZA, 276; Lisén XVIII, 273. 

MS and Husayn, bayna samd, which is meaning- 
less; the correction is from Lisén and Hamzah ZA. 

*°4Cf. Hamzah ZA, 275; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 615. 

28°Thus in MS, Hamzah ZA, and Ibn Abi 1-Hadid. 
Husayn changes the spelling, apparently intending to 
read hawan bihi hawan bihi, “ love in him, love in him.” 
It seems better to retain the reading of the MS and call 
the phrase a magic formula without any real meaning. 

6 This line does not follow the meter; here one is 
evidently supposed to insert the name of the person 
who is being charmed. 

87 MS, fasaqata l-‘agad bih (?), which I have corrected 
to al-gafa. Hamzah ZA, “ At the place where the ‘qabah 
fell.” The form ‘qdbah is not found in the dictionaries, 
and if correct, would require a feminine verb in the MS. 
So it seems better to split the word in two, though the 
meaning is still not clear. Ibn Abi 1-Hadid omits this 
verse. 

288 Tbn Abi ]-Hadid, “ charmed.” 

**°Hamzah ZA, markaz, “ place where something is 
fixed,” which seems unlikely, but see note 291, below. 

20 Tbid., jubbuhu, “his well, or bag”; doubtless a 
misprint for hubbuhu, “his love.” 

°°1 Tbid., murakkaz, “ fixed,” from the same root as 
markaz, 

*2Tbn Abi l-Hadid, “May he not cease from weep- 
ing.” 

*93 Tbid., “I have left him alone with ,!4.” 

2°4 Tbid., ““ His heart will not be at ease.” 
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6. I have drawn?®* him with a punch (mis- 
rad) ,*°° 
And his heart will not become cold. 
(yabrud) [fol. 106a].” 


Abi 1-Mundir said,?** “One of their incanta- 
tions when someone they detested departed—and 
the woman who disliked her husband did it too, 
when her husband departed ***was: In the dark of 
the moon and the shade of trees, the Northwind 
encompass him,”®® the Westwind follow behind 
him, the North-eastwind afflict him; may he be 
pricked by a thorn *° and not pluck it out.°* 

“Then she throws a pebble,*°* a date-stone, a 
piece of horse dung,*°* and a piece of sheep-dung 
after him, and says:*°* Pebble (hasah), may his 
footsteps be cut short (hussa) ;*° date-stone 


2°5 Tpn Abi 1-Hadid, “I have left him alone with - - - .” 

2°6Hamzah ZA and Ibn Abi 1-Hadid read “file” 
(mibrad), which seems better, since it comes from the 
same root as yabrud, “ become cold.” 

2°7 Cf. Hamzah ZA, 275; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, IV, 615. 

2°68 This is the only use of the charm that Hamzah and 
Ibn Abi 1-Hadid mention. ; 

2°° This verb and the ones following are derived from 
the same roots as the names of the winds with which 
they are used. They all convey the idea of doing ill, 
bringing bad luck, ete. 

8°09 MS sika; Hamzah ZA reads Sila, “may be raised 
up.” 
891 MS, la ntaqas; Hamzah ZA, lad nta‘as, “may he 
not rise up”; in both these cases, the readings of 
Hamzah are doubtless corruptions of the correct form as 
given by Ibn Abi Sarh. 

802 The throwing of pebbles as a charm is well known. 
Muhammad, the prophet, assured the victory of his 
forces against the pagans at the battle of Hunayn by 
throwing pebbles at the foe and exclaiming, “ May they 
be defeated, by the Lord of the Ka‘bah; may they be 
defeated, by the Lord of the Ka‘bah! ” See Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Munad, I, 207. 

*°8T have translated rawtah as horse-dung and ba‘rah 
as sheep-dung; they may refer, however, to the dung 
of any solid-hoofed animal, and of any cloven-hoofed 
animal respectively. 

8% Tisdn, XII, 363 gives a somewhat different version 
on the authority of Abii ‘Ubaydah: “ When a man and 
wife loathe one another and he leaves, she sends after 
him a date-stone, saying, ‘ Your journey’s end be far’; 
then a piece of horse-dung, saying, ‘I have elegized you, 
may news of you be delayed’; then a pebble, saying, 
‘May your sustenance turn away, and may your foot- 
steps be cut short.’ ” 

8°56 MS and Hamzah ZA correctly read hussa. Mitt- 
woch makes the same correction as Husayn, i.e., to 
husiya, “may (his footsteps) be pelted” from the same 
root as the word for pebble. However, it seems best 
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(nawah), his home be distant (na’at) ; horse-dung 
(rawtah ), may news of him be delayed (liyarit) ; °° 
hitting him (/q‘h?) with sheep dung (?) ”°” 

Ibn al-Barqi *°* said, “ One of their incantations 
for inducing affection is: The wind and the light- 
ning, in the morning and night; if so-and-so 
comes, a day despairing ; *°° if he goes away, a dry 
acacia thorn,*° a rope *"* confining, and a dark 
night.” 


* * * 


As for what they do—may God preserve you—in 
the case of the bite of a mad dog,*!* we have 


not to insist on the identity of the roots from which the 
name of the object and the verb of the imprecation are 
derived; a simple resemblance is enough. Note the ex- 
pression gata‘a lldhu atrahu, “May God cut short his 
footsteps ” meaning “God render him crippled,” Lane, 
19. Ibn Abi l-Hadid reads hassat atrahu, “May it 
(i.e., the pebble) cut short his footsteps.” However, 
since the words “home” and “news” are clearly the 
subject of the preceding verbs, it seems best to consider 
“ footsteps ” in the same light, and thus preserve the 
reading of both the MS and Hamzah. 

8°° Tbn Abi ]-Hadid, rdta, with the same meaning. 

*°7 Husayn’s correction to laga‘tuhu is from Ibn Abi 
l-Hadid. The MS reads lq'h and Hamzah ZA, lI‘qh, 
“licking,” which seems wrong, but the two are close 
enough to permit us to doubt the validity of the cor- 
rection. From the foregoing passages, it appears that 
another phrase is needed to -omplete the meaning. The 
gesture may refer to the practice described in Lane, 
2409; Qalqasandi, I, 403; and Wellhausen, 156. The 
final act of a widow after a yearlong isolation following 
the death of her husband was to throw a piece of dung 
(ba‘rah). She was then free to remarry. The im- 
plication of the spell given above would be that the 
unwanted guest or husband was already as good as 
dead; cf. the expression, “I have elegized you,” note 
304 above. 

8°58 Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd ar-Rahim b. al-Barqi, 
d. 883/4, was a teacher of the historian at-Tabari; see 
Ibn ‘Imad al-Hanbali, Sadardt ad-Dahab (Cairo, 
1350-1), II, 158. 

2° Hamzah ZA, 275, ‘dnis, “ friendly, sociable,” which 
may be correct, since “ despairing ” does not fit well in 
the context. 

310 Thidem, fasawal salih ydbis, the second word being 
Mittwoch’s correction from an original tulayh, “ little 
acacia.” The real error, however, is in sawal, which is 
substituted for the correct sawk, “ thorn.” 

511 MS and Husayn, jabal, “ mountain,” however, habl, 
“rope,” seems to make more sense. Hamzah ZA, 275 
omits this phrase. 

312 Qne treatment for the bite of a mad dog was to 
give the victim the blood of a noble man to drink; see 
Muhddarat, I, 74; Wellhausen, 142; Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, 
IV, 598. 
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already discussed it in our book on Accounts of 
the Mad Dog, and mentioned therein what is said 
about it by Indian and Greek doctors and the 
statements of all other nations. As for what has 
been said on [p. 655] augury (‘iydfah), deter- 
mining kinship by facial resemblance (qiydfah), 
taking omens from the flight of birds (zajr), good 
omens, moles,** palmistry, lines,*** casting peb- 
bles,**° the gnawing of mice,*"* fire blazing, casting 
barley corns, and divination **? by the buzzing <of 
flies and the neighing (? )> *** of the horse, they are 
not a part of this theme that we should mention 
them here. 

As for giving the evil eye (i‘tiyain),**® we have 
mentioned the substance **° of it and what has been 
said about it by the Arabs, the philosophers, the 
Indians, Persians, physicians, and astrologers, and 
the accounts of all (other) nations, in our book 
entitled The Book of the Evil Eye, and it is fully 
treated there. 

The end of the book, praise be to God, Lord of 
the Worlds, the praise of those who are grateful. 
God pray for our master Muhammad and his good 
and pious house. Ibn Abi Sarh wrote this book in 
the year two-hundred seven<ty>-four, and Sa- 
daqah b. al-Husayn copied it in Rabi‘ at-Tani of 
the year five-hundred twenty-five. 


*18 That is, moles on the body, from which auguries 
were taken. 

314MS, hazz, “fortune,” but batt seems to be the 
better reading; for a description of divination with lines 
drawn on the ground, see Lane, 759; Muhddarat, I, 70. 

315 Casting pebbles and telling the future by their 
position when they fall; the same method was used with 
the barley-corns mentioned later; see Muhddarat, I, 70. 

316 An example of this is given in Hayawdn, V, 303f. 
and Nihdyah, X, 168, in which a man versed in this lore 
saluted al-Mansir as future Caliph when he saw 4 
saddle blanket of his which had been gnawed by mice 
and sent out to be repaired. 

317 MS, haer. 

318 Some such omission must have occurred, if the 
word tanin, “ buzzing,” which is not clear in the MS, is 
correct, see above, note 6. In antiquity auguries were 
taken from the neighing of horses, see Bachtel-Stiubli, 
Handbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens, Berlin, 1927-42, 
VI, 1619, but I have not found any instances of it in the 
Arabie sources at my disposal. Muhddarat, I, 75 re- 
ports a belief of the common people that the buzzing 
of a large fly means an announcement of good tidings 
from God. 

819 See above, note 9. 

320 MS, mda’iyatahu, a variant of the more commonly 


used mdahiyatahu. 
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WHEN NaApoLEeonN BonaApaRTE occupied Egypt 
in July 1798, it was evident that the effect of his 
occupation would extend beyond the borders of 
Egypt. It was therefore very important for Emir 
Bashir II of Lebanon to be well informed about 
the developments in the neighboring country. He 
consequently dispatched Niqula el-Turk, one of his 
court poets to provide him with the needed in- 
formation. Niqula went and lived in Egypt, 
mostly at Damietta, until after the departure of 
the French and in the meantime collected the 
material for his Chronicle of the French Expedi- 
tion to Egypt and Syria.? 

We are told by Alexandre Cardin, drogman and 
Chancellor of the French Consulate General in 
Egypt in 1838, that Niqula was born in 1763 at 
Deir el-Qamar (which he translates “ Village de la 
Lune”) capital of the Shehab princes, and that his 
ancestors were Greeks from Constantinople (hence 
his surname el-Turk) who came to live in Mt. 
Lebanon, where they embraced the Catholic faith.” 
Niqula himself mentions this fact at the beginning 
of an ode written in honor of Napoleon where he 
says, “ This ode was written by Niqula el-Turk, son 
of Yusuf el-Turk, the Istanbuli by origin.” * 
Georg Graf calls him Niqula el-Turk el-Deirani, 
in reference to his residence at Deir el-Qamar. 
Sometimes the title Mu‘allem is mentioned pre- 
ceding his name.* 

After his return to Deir el-Qamar, Niqula lived 


* Louis Cheikho speaks of him as interpreter with the 
expedition, and Issa I. Maaluf says he was in the Arabic 
Secretariat of Bonaparte. See Cheikho, Al-Addb al-‘Ara- 
biyya f'l Qarn el-Tasi‘' ‘ashar, I (Beirut, 1924), 23-24; 
article by Maaluf in Al-Mashriq, XXIX (1931), 286. 


See: Journal d’Abdurrahman Gabarti pendant Voc- 
cupation frangaise d’Egypte, suivi d’un précis de la méme 
campagne par Mouw’allem Nicolas el-Turki secrétaire du 
prince des Druzes, traduits de l’Arabe par Alexandre 
Cardin, Drogman Chancelier du Consulat Général de 
France en Egypte (Paris, 1838), p. 1. 

*See Histoire de Vexpédition des Frangais en Egypte, 
par Nakoula el-Turk, publiée et traduite par M. Des- 
granges Ainé (Paris, 1839), p. viii. 

‘Graf, Geschichte der Christlichen Arabischen Litera- 
tur, TIT (Vatican City, 1949), p. 251; Cardin, op. cit., 
p. 1. 


on the generosity of Emir Bashir II and the other 
dignitaries whom he praised in his poems, for he 
was not officially on the payroll of the ruler of 
Lebanon. Towards the end of his life, we do not 
know exactly when, he became blind and Alexandre 
Cardin says that his daughter Wardé used to write 
under his dictation the verses which he composed.° 

In his History of Arabic Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century, the late Father Louis Cheikho 
mentions two works written with certainty by 
Niqula el-Turk and two others which he thinks 
were probably written by him. The first two are, 
according to Cheikho, a) the History of Emperor 
Napoleon from the death of Louis XVI until 
Napoleon’s death in 1821 b) the History of Ahmad 
Pasha el-Jazzar. The other two are: a) the 
Events of the War between the French and the 
Austrians in 1805, and b) Nuzhat uz-Zaman fi 
Hawadith Lubnan, containing the history of the 
Shehabi Emirs from their establishment in 
Lebanon until 1790.° 

Of the first work, History of Emperor Napo- 
leon,’ Cheikho says that it consists of about 450 
pages whose first half, covering the history of 
Napoleon until 1801, has been edited and trans- 
lated into French by Desgranges, while the remain- 
ing part is in manuscript form. What Cheikho 
says is only partly true. There exists a chronicle 
covering the French expedition to Egypt and 
Syria (1798-1801), and Desgranges has edited one 
of its versions; it is entitled “Dhikr Tamalluk 
Jamhir el-Fransawiyya al-Aqtar el-Masriyya wa’l 
Bilad el-Shaimiyya,” but it is not a history of 
Napoleon. It is interesting at this point to discuss 
and compare the various manuscripts, editions and 
translations of this Chronicle which is probably the 
only historical work written by el-Turk, as we shall 
see. 

The first printed account of el-Turk’s work 
appeared in 1838 in Paris in a short French trans- 
lation of sixty-nine pages made by Alexandre 


° Cardin, op. cit., p. 1. 
°L. Cheikho, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
7 Tarikh el-Imberatér Napole6én. 
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Cardin and published together with Cardin’s trans- 
lation of the Journal of Abdurrahman Gabarti on 
the French expedition. The publication was made 
possible by the help of A. Bianchi, a secretary and 
interpreter of the king of France who explains in 
his preface the reason for Cardin’s brief translation 
where he says: “ Having translated the entire jour- 
nal of Abdurrahman Gabarti, M. Cardin wanted to 
avoid as much as possible superfluous repetitions, so 
he thought he should limit himself only to a simple 
summary of the narrative of Mouallem Nicolas.” ® 

The first Arabic edition of the work appeared in 
Paris in 1839 in 229 pages accompanied by a 
French translation of 271 pages. The editor and 
translator was Desgranges the Elder, a royal secre- 
tary and interpreter.® The text ends with the end 
of the expedition in 1801. It is the most detailed 
version available of el-Turk’s account. In prepar- 
ing the edition, Desgranges says that he had three 
manuscripts at his disposal: One which was tran- 
scribed for him from a copy given by the author 
himself to a Maronite Sheikh whom Desgranges 
knew personally; the second manuscript was 
loaned to Desgranges by the well known Arabist 
Caussin de Perceval, and the third one belonged to 
the Royal Library in France.*® Desgranges says 
that his own copy and that of the Royal Library 
seem to have been copied from the same text, 
whereas that of Caussin de Perceval is shorter and 
contains some variants, but is written in more cor- 
rect language. Desgranges does not say on what 
text he depended nor does he give any annotations 
or variants in the footnotes. He considers the 
summarized translation made by Cardin as ex- 
tracts from el-Turk’s Chronicle and says that the 
text from which they were taken seems to be differ- 
ent from the manuscripts he used. Desgranges 
included in his edition the ode which el-Turk wrote 
in 24 verses in honor of Bonaparte (and which was 
translated into French by J. F. Marcel, director of 
the Royal Press), as well as the poem written by 
el-Turk in memory of General Kiéber after his 
assassination. 

In 1948 the private library of King Faruk of 
Egypt obtained an anonymous manuscript dealing 


* Cardin, op. cit., p. III. Title of Cardin’s translation 
in Note 2. 

* Title of the Desgranges edition and translation in 
Note 3. 

1° Desgranges, op. cit., p. viii. 


with the French Expedition but with no title. It 
was soon identified as one of the versions of el- 
Turk’s work, and two years later (1950) it was 
edited and translated into French by G. Wiet 
under the title “Chronique d’Egypte 1798-1804” 
(Mudhakkarat Niqula El-Turk). This version 
differs from the preceding one in that it goes bhe- 
yond the end of the French expedition in 1801 to 
include the chaotic period that saw the rise of 
Muhammad Ali and ends in 1804. Of the 218 
pages of the printed Arabic text, only 114 deal 
with the expedition and thus it was written in 
much less detail than that of Desgranges; yet we 
sometimes find in it stories and details that do not 
appear in the longer version of Desgranges. 

The edition made by Wiet has received a by far 
more scientific treatment than that made by 
Desgranges. The French translation is very well 
annotated with the help of references to the major 
works on the expedition and the age of Muhammad 
Ali. It contains also a glossary in 26 pages of non- 
Arabie words (Turkish, Persian, Italian and 
French) used in the Arabic text. 

In both versions, the text often disregards the 
rules of grammar and uses colloquial words and 
foreign expressions current at that time. The text 
also uses the rhymed prose (saj‘) much in fashion 
in the time of el-Turk. One should not be quick 
to conclude that all the errors are those of the 
author, for in a much copied manuscript of this 
kind many errors could have been the work of the 
copyists. The copyists likewise could be held 
responsible for a number of omissions and for 
changes in style. The text edited by Wiet, for 
example, disregards sometimes the rhymed prose 
style strictly followed in the Desgranges text. The 
style, moreover, in the Wiet text seems to be more 
modern although the language is not more correct 
grammatically. The transcription of foreign names 
in Arabic is likewise more correct in the Des- 
granges edition and completely changed in that of 
Wiet, as, for example, in the name of Lord Keith 
which becomes ‘llord kayt in Desgranges (p. 221) 
and lord katib in Wiet (p. 110). 

In addition to these edited and translated manu- 
scripts of el-Turk’s Chronicle, there is a manu- 
script mentioned by the late Issa Iskander 
el-Maaluf of Lebanon in 312 pages in quarto, 


11 Chronique d’Egypte 1798-1804 par Nicolas Ture, 
editée et traduite par Gaston Wiet (Le Caire, 1950). 
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ended in 1815 and copied in 1829.17 Maaluf be- 
lieved that this copy is more detailed than that of 
Desgranges on the basis that the material covered 
by the Desgranges text ends on p. 163 of Maaluf’s 
copy. This, however, means that the Desgranges 
copy is incomplete but not less detailed. On the 
contrary, it is more detailed as far as the events 
of the expedition ending in 1801 are concerned; 
but the Maaluf copy, as that of Wiet, continue 
beyond 1801.1* The edition made by Wiet does 
not mention the Maaluf manuscript. 

There is still another version of el-Turk’s 
chronicle incorporated in the history written by 
Emir Haidar el-Shehabi (1763-1835), where it 
appears in 127 pages.’* Maaluf has compared his 
manuscript with the text incorporated in Emir 
Haidar’s history and has found important differ- 
ences proving that the copies were different and 
that the copyists have had their share in the 
various additions and omissions. 

Coming back to the statement made by Cheikho 
on the so-called History of Emperor Napoleon and 
the first part of it which was edited and translated 
by Desgranges, we find that Brockelmann in his 
well known Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur** 
subscribes to it, but in a different and more incor- 
rect way. He gives the title of the work as “The 
History of Emperor Napoleon I or Dhikr Tamal- 
luk Jamhur el-Fransawiyya ... ,” which means 
that he considers the Chronicle of the French 
Expedition as a history of Napoleon, and this is 
incorrect. The text translated by Desgranges, as 
we have explained, is nothing but the chronicle of 
the expedition and its title as well as its preamble 
state this clearly. It still remains to be seen where 
Cheikho obtained his information on the manu- 
script of 450 pages that ends with Napoleon’s 
death in 1821. We have not been able to find any 
allusion to it. It could be another copy of Maaluf’s 
or Wiet’s versions which continue beyond 1801, but 
not until 1821. It is to be noticed, moreover, that 
neither Cardin nor Desgranges who were con- 





* Article by I. I. Maaluf entitled “ Tawarikh el-Im- 
berdtér Napoledn Bonaparte bi'llugha el-‘Arabiyya” 
al-Mashriqg, XXIX (1931), 281 ff. 

*Graf, op. cit., p. 251 mentions that Maaluf’s copy 
goes as far as the year 1821, which is incorrect. 

* The title in Arabic is Al-Ghurar el-Hisdn fi Tarikh 
Abna@’ el-Zaman. See edition by Rustum and Bustani, 
II (Beirut 1933), 213-340. 

** Zweites Supplement Band (Leiden, 1938), p. 770. 
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temporaries of the author, speak of a history of 
Napoleon or of any other history written by 
el-Turk. 

As for the history of Ahmad Pasha el-Jazzar,”* 
which Cheikho considers a work of el-Turk, he 
mentions a manuscript of it in 126 pages in The 
Jesuit Oriental Library in Beirut. However, 
Cheikho on another occasion says that there is no 
indication of the name of Niqula el-Turk in the 
manuscript but adds, “In our opinion it belongs 
to him.”** Graf makes no mention at all of this 
work among the writings of el-Turk, while Brock- 
elmann lists it under el-Turk’s name but speaks 
of it as an anonymymous history of Jazzar written 
by a Christian. 

It seems that the reason for attributing this 
manuscript on Jazzar to el-Turk is the fact that 
when the Lebanese historian Tannis el-Shidyaiq 
(1805-1861) gave a list of the sources of his his- 
tory Akhbar el-A‘yan fi Jabal Lubnan (completed 
in 1855) he mentioned the history of Jazzar by 
Niqula el-Turk as one of those sources.’* It has 
been suggested that “Shidyaq probably referred 
to el-Turk’s history of the French expedition since 
al-Jazzar, Pasha of Acre (1775-1804) was con- 
temporary to it and defended Acre against Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.” ?® This explanation, however, is 
not satisfactory for two reasons: first, the material 
on Jazzar in el-Turk’s Chronicle of the French 
expedition is so insignificant that Tannus 
el-Shidyag could not have referred to that Chroni- 
cle as being the history of al-Jazzar. Second, there 
certainly exists a history of al-Jazzar which 
Shidyaq could have used, but we do not know who 
wrote it. It has been also attributed to Emir 
Haidar el-Shehabi.2° Thus el-Turk’s authorship 
of the history of Jazzar must remain doubtful 
until better evidence can be obtained. 

The book on the events of the war between the 
French and the Austrians in 1805** was printed 


16 Akhbar Ahmad Pasha el-Jazzdr 1185-1225 a.H. 
(1771-1810 a.p.). See Cheikho, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

17 Manuscrits historiques, Mélanges de la Faculté 
orientale de Beyrouth, VI, 240-241, quoted by Wiet in 
Chronique d’Egypte (Le Caire, 1950), p. vii. 

18 See Kamal S. Salibi, Maronite Historians of Medi- 
eval Lebanon (Beirut, 1959), p. 173. 

1° K. Salibi, op. cit., p. 173 n. 1. 

20 See Albert Hourani’s view in Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, XXIII, Pt. 2, p. 396. 

21 Its title is Majmi' Hawddith el-Harbd el-waqi' bayn 
el-Fransdwiyya wa’l Nimsdwiyya (1805 a.pD., 1220 a. H.). 
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in Paris around 1806 or 1807. It consists of 306 
pages in quarto. Cheikho thinks it was probably 
written by el-Turk and adds that it is a detailed 
history describing the events of the Franco- 
Austrian war that ended in Napoleon’s victory at 
Austerlitz.** The fact is, however, that this pubii- 
cation is not a history of the war but a series of 
documents, mostly bulletins, proclamations and 
military orders. It is, therefore, natural that it 
does not carry any author’s name, although it 
could have mentioned the name of the translator 
of the documents into Arabic. It includes 37 bul- 
letins dated between 24 September and 29 Decem- 
ber 1805 with all the equivalent Hijrah dates. The 
catalogue of the British Museum mentions Na- 
poleon as the author and gives it the following 
title: “Bulletins of the French Army during the 
war with Austria in the year 1805, Translated into 
Arabic.” ** The date of publication is not men- 
tioned, but the British Museum gives it between 
brackets the date 1806. Brockelmann, following 
Cheikho, dates it in 1807 and says it is anonymous. 
El-Turk could not have been even the translator 
of these bulletins for, according to Desgranges who 
met him in person at Deir el-Qamar in Lebanon, 
he did not know French.** 


The last work which Cheikho attributes with 
probability to el-Turk is the history of the Shehabi 
Emirs from their establishment in Lebanon until 
1790 (1205 a.H.). It is entitled, “Nuzhat 
uz-Zamain fi Hawddith Lubnin” and there is a 
manuscript of it in the “fonds arabe” No. 1684 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris consisting 
of 148 pages or 74 folios. Graf has no mention of 
it nor of the preceding work under el-Turk’s name. 
Brockelmann lists it under the chronicler’s name 
but says it is anonymous. The manuscript seems 
to be mostly a copy of the well known history of 
Lebanon by Emir Haidar el-Shehabi entitled, 
“Al-Ghurar el-Hisin fi Akhbar Abna’ ez-Za- 
min.” *° In its first 62 pages until the year 1697 
it is a resumé of the first part of Emir Haidar’s 


22 Cheikho, op. cit., p. 24. 

2° This information, along with some other items con- 
nected with research on this article, have been furnished 
by the courtesy of Mr. A-K. Rafeq of the University of 
London. 

*4 Desgranges, op. cit., pp. vVi-viii. 

*5 Edited by Mughabghab in Cairo 1900, and by A. 
Rustum and F. A. Bustani in Beirut 1933. 


history, after which it copies it, sometimes word 
by word. 

Another manuscript dealing with the same 
topic but with a slightly different wording of the 
title is in the Oriental collection of Cambridge 
University (Or. 63-9). The title here reads 
“ Nuzhat uz-Zaman fi Hawddith ‘Arabistan,” and 
the name of the author which appears clearly with 
the same handwriting as that of the manuscript is 
Emir Haidar el-Shebabi. It is a history of events 
in Lebanon from 1697 to 1800 (1109-1215 4.1.) 
and consists of 136 folios. It contains therefore 
greater details than the Paris manuscript and 
covers ten years more at the end. It is based on 
the second part of Emir Haidar’s history with 
some omissions. Covering the same period (1697- 
1800) as the Cambridge manuscript but in a 
smaller number of pages (114 instead of 136 folios) 
is a manuscript in the Zahiriyya Library in Da- 
mascus No. 4724 with still another wording of the 
title, “ Hawadith uz-Zaman fi Jabal Lubnan.” The 
events described are the same as in Emir Haidar’s 
history with less detail but with a better literary 
style. It carries on a paper pasted onto the first 
page the name of the author as “ Mu‘allem Niqula 
ibn Yusuf el-Turk el-Lubnani” in a writing differ- 
ent from that of the text.*® 

We have thus three manuscripts covering the 
same subject and period, the one anonymous, the 
other mentioning clearly Emir Haidar as the 
author and the third with the name of Niqula 
el-Turk added to it. We are inclined to attribute 
this work to Emir Haidar and to consider it a 
summary of his greater work “ Al-Ghurar el-Hi- 
san.” We think that the copyists have dealt with 
it in the same way in which they have dealt with 
Niqula el-Turk’s Chronicle of the French Expedi- 
tion, reproducing the text with slight variations or 
omissions, or summarizing it, and even imposing 
their own style either improving or degrading that 
of the original. 

We thus reach the conclusion that out of the 
four historical works attributed by Cheikho with 
certainty or probability to Niqula el-Turk, only 
one can certainly be said to have been written by 
him; it is the Chronicle of the French Expedition 
to Egypt and Syria. 


26 See Yusuf el-Eche, Fahras Makhtutat Dar el-Kutub 
el-Zahiriyya (Catalogue of the Manuscripts of the 
Zahiriyya Library) (Damascus, 1947), p. 143. 
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The Chronicle written by el-Turk follows the 
chronological order using mostly Hijrah dates. It 
shows keen observation and good judgment on the 
part of the author. Although it is strictly a narra- 
tive that falls short of modern historical standards 
in the critical investigation of events, yet we find 
in it some interesting and judicious reflections and 
some attempts to explain the causes of events and 
to give an estimate of various personalities. He 
explains, for example, the causes of the revolt of 
Cairo in October 1798, as well as the effect on the 
Muslims of Egypt of the defeat of the Turkish 
forces at Aboukir in July 1799.27 He draws a 
good portrait of Napoleon and gives an estimate of 
Jazzar’s personality and rule on the occasion of his 
death.22 He stops to give some background in- 
formation on the Mameluks and their importance 
in Egypt before continuing his narrative on the 
post-evacuation period after 1801. 

It has been mentioned, particularly by French 
writers, that el-Turk was favorable to the French.”® 
This impression was probably created by the poems 
he wrote in honor of Napoleon and in memory of 
Kléber. In the narrative he sometimes praises 
the French administration.*° One should remem- 
ber, however, that el-Turk was first and foremost 
a poet; his ode to Napoleon, as Wiet says, was a 


** Desgranges text pp. 65-66, 121; Wiet text pp. 27-28. 

*® Desgranges text p. 13; Wiet text pp. 211-212. 

* Gabriel Guémard quoted in Wiet, op. cit., p. vii; 
Desgranges, op. cit., p. vi. 

* Desgranges text p. 72. 
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“niéce de circonstance.”** El-Turk, moreover, 
praises the heroes of his narrative according to 
their merits, and admires bravery and heroism 
wherever they are displayed. In the Battle of the 
Pyramids in July 1798 he praises General Dupuy 
and his Mameluk enemy Ayyub el-Defterdar. He 
praises the Turkish Grand Vizier and writes some 
verses for him. Though he was a Greek Catholic 
Christian, he sometimes speaks of the French as 
“kuffar” (Infidels) and on their withdrawal from 
Egypt he speaks of the happiness of the people and 
the joy of the Muslims at the evacuation by the 
“mean Franks.” *? He even gives a fair judgment 
on Jazzar although he had killed his brother, and 
he praises Emir Bashir in spite of the fact that he 
killed his father.** 

It is also to be noticed that historical scholar- 
ship did not exist in the time of el-Turk and that, 
like so many other chroniclers of his age, he was 
not a professional historian; yet, equipped with 
observation and judgment and with an elegant 
style, he wrote an account of what he saw and 
reproduced a number of documents relative to the 
expedition. The Chronicle is useful not only as a 
historical record with a wealth of details, but also 
as a linguistic and literary record acquainting us 
with the style, vocabulary, and expressions of the 
age, and with the level of correct or incorrect 
literary expression. 


81 Wiet, op. cit., p. vii. 

52 Desgranges text pp. 73, 224. 

88 Wiet text p. 211; F. A. Bustani in Mashriq, XLIII 
(1949), 69 ff. 
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IN THE “H1npu Cong” of 1955/6 anthropolo- 
gists and comparative lawyers have looked to find 
the results of more than twenty years’ research. 
If there was any truth in the often-repeated accu- 
sation that the British caused the family law of the 
Hindus to stagnate during the 150 years or so in 
which they controlled its development in the sub- 





continent,’ a burst of latent energy might be ex- 
pected when the long-awaited results became avail- 
able and Parliament had done its best with the 
subject. Novelties and improvements were, in- 


1For example Mr. Justice V. Ramaswami, “ Hindu 
Law and English Judges,” (an address given at Patna 
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deed, immediately seen : * the law has been modern- 
ised and westernised to a certain degree (insuffi- 
ciently in the view of some “reformers”), and 
many absurd anomalies have been removed. But 
what exactly has emerged can be studied conve- 
niently only by concentrating upon some details, 
and the history of the Hindu law relating to the 
rights of illegitimates is as good a topic for the 
purpose as any. 

If we were to imagine in vacuo what research 
would have to be done before the law relating to 
illegitimates was codified in 1956 we should no 
doubt expect that surveys would have been made of 
the way illegitimates were treated by custom here 
and there throughout the country; how for ex- 
ample parents of illegitimates provided for them 
by will; and in what precise ways they were at a 
disadvantage by reason of the existing law or 
otherwise; and finally what the law had said on 
the subject. We might expect researches to be 
made into the history of the law, the views of the 
dharmasastra-karas, not merely the better-known 
smrti-writers as glossed by medieval commentators 
and by the Anglo-Indian judges, but also the mate- 
rial available at large to the pandits who advised 
the East India Company’s and Crown Courts up 
to 1864; into the developments which took place 
in the course of the making of the case-law; the 
views of Indian and European text-book writers 
and later commentators; and finally the way in 
which absolutely cognate problems have been 
tackled in many parts of the world. It is evident 
that so wide an investigation was never carried 
out. The fact is, as we shall see, that tips have 
been taken from other countries: but whether de- 
liberately or accidently is not clear; and when we 
examine the law as it now stands we may see much 
to surprise us. 


on August 5th, 1960), All India Reporter, 1960 (Oct.), 
Journal Sec., 89-92; Mr. Justice P. B. Gajendragadkar, 
at p. iii of his Foreword to P. V. Deolalkar’s Hindu 
Marriage Act, 1955, Nasik, 1959. 

* Derrett, Hindu Law Past and Present, Calcutta, 
1957; id., “ The Hindu Succession Act, 1956: An Experi- 
ment in Social Legislation,” Am. J. Com. L., viii, 1959, 
485-501; id., “Statutory Amendments of the Personal 
Law of Hindus since Indian Independence,” Rapports 
Générauxw au Ve Congrés International de Droit Com- 
paré, Brussels, 1960, at pp. 101-124. 

* None of the Reports of the various committees re- 
veals investigation beyond the scope of existing case-law. 
For references see H. K. Shah, “ History of the Hindu 
Code,” 60 Bom. L. R. (J.), 1958, 81-4. 


We may start with some general observations, 
The status of illegitimacy carries with it in many 
parts of the world a stigma, in that the child must 
have been born out of lawful wedlock. No one 
seems to mind if the child is born very shortly 
after the wedding: but to have been born out of 
wedlock is a certificate that the father did not, or 
could not, treat his association with the mother as 
a first-class permanent relationship, and this im- 
plies deficiencies of character in one of the parents 
if not both of them. The discovery of contracep- 
tion in modern times has made possible, at least 
in the West and amongst well-to-do people in the 
East also, further conjectures of more or less un- 
satisfactory character. The study of ancient law, 
and of the concept of paternity as a right of prop- 
erty, which would not come about were the mother 
not in the father’s potestas, though it has thrown 
light on the history of the concept of illegitimacy, 
has done nothing to assist the development of the 
law relative to the rights of the children them- 
selves. For together with the persisting stigma 
goes a lack of right to inherit on intestacy, and, 
in certain systems, to a lack of protection against 
disinheritance, and children who are not in the 


least responsible for their situation are made to 


bear what amounts to a punishment. ‘ Enlight- 
ened’ countries and jurisdictions (as in the 
United States) have bravely shown the way by 
removing from the law, so far as may be, the dis- 
tinction between legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
dren.* Others have long since refused to consider 
any child as the illegitimate child of its mother, 
and have equated all children of a woman for pur- 


*The Jewish law was particularly advanced: Hoshen 
Mishpat, 276(6) ; Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, xiii, 5, 1, 
3 (Yale Judaica Series, vol. 2, The Book of Civil Laws, 
trans. J. J. Rabinowitz, New Haven/London, 1949, p. 
260). At one time it was proposed to extend the princi- 
ple of non-recognition of illegitimacy in inheritance con- 
texts to Israel (Succession Bill for Israel, cl. 3[¢]). In 
Chinese customary law the child of the t‘sip (‘ second- 
ary’) wife ranks equally with the child of a t‘sai 
(‘primary’) wife, and no ceremony is required for 
acquisition of t‘sip status: Khoo Hooi Leong (1926) 
A. C. 529. In Ceylon the Kandyan Law gives wide rights 
to the illegitimate child: see F. A. Hayley, Laws and 
Customs of the Sinhalese, Colombo, 1923. In the U.S. A. 
Arizona and North Dakota disregard illegitimacy. In 
other States inheritance rights from the mother are com- 
mon, but rights through the mother are less common: 
Vernier and Churchill, “Inheritance by and from Bas- 
tards,” 20 Iowa L. R., 216-231. 














poses of rights to property;° but some have gone 
so far only with regard to rights arising in cer- 
tain circumstances.® 

There is much to be said for dismissing the con- 
cept of illegitimacy where the relationship which 
is relied upon is that to, or even through, the 
mother.” For legitimacy itself is a mere presump- 
tio juris tantum; in certain circumstances the 
presumption can be rebutted by proof of non- 
access, 1.€., that the child cannot possibly have 
been conceived at any time when by any stretch of 
imagination the husband and mother could have 
been together, but this proof has been shown to be 
so difficult to establish,* and the legally possible 
length of pregnancy has advanced to such a 
period,® that the presumption has become in vir- 
tually every case (barring war and imprisonment 
of the husband) absolute. The law will, therefore, 
consider as father the husband of the mother, and 
who the actual begetter is is not enquired into. 
This is very useful, for it enables an impotent man 
to marry, and for the children born of his wife to 
be legally and for all purposes his. If, however, it 
can be proved that a man is the father of some child 
born of one other than his wife he may have to 
bear a legal relationship of paternity towards that 
child, with responsibilities for its maintenance set- 
tled by the Court A man therefore can have two 
classes of children, those who are legitimate and 
those who are illegitimate. Naturally the illegiti- 
mate children will not as a matter of course expect 





° See last note. The Roman-Dutch law took and takes 
(in South Africa) this approach. It is naturally char- 
acteristic of matrilineal and matriarchal societies, such 
as those of Malabar prior to the Hindu Succession Act, 
1956, which has made very few concessions to pre- 
existing custom in that quarter. 

*The position in Britain after the Legitimacy Act, 
1926, amended by the Legitimacy Act, 1959 (7 & 8 Eliz. 
2,¢.73) (see S. Tucker in Int. & Comp. L. Q., IX, 1960, 
319f.) the details of which are not relevant to our 
present discussion. 

*Mack, J., said in Y. Venkanna A. I. R. 1954 Mad. 
136, 137, “ Paternity is a matter governed by the jus 
civile and maternity by jus naturale ... Whatever 
doubt may attach to paternity at the birth of the child, 
there can be none as regards its maternity.” 

* Francis (1959) 3 All E. R. 206. 

*The vagueness of English and some other laws is 
avoided in India by the provisions of sec. 112 of the 
Indian Evidence Act, 1872 (280 days after dissolution 
of marriage) . 
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to share equally with legitimate children, for the 
very fact of their illegitimacy proves that the 
father did not undertake in their regard responsi- 
bilities of so pervasive a character as those which 
arise when legitimate children are born in wedlock. 

Fathers however may in certain cases regard 
their illegitimate issue as equally near to them 
with the legitimate issue, in which case they would 
wish to provide for them by will, or otherwise. In 
those countries, therefore, where disposition by will 
or by gift inter vivos is restrained in the interest 
of legitimate issue and spouse, the device of 
‘recognition’ serves to turn an illegitimate child 
into a ‘recognised illegitimate child,’ which is a 
virtual legitimisation: as a result the recognised 
illegitimates will share in such benefits as are 
secured to them by law upon an equal footing with 
legitimates. In countries which, like England and 
many States of the United States, do not have the 
institution of recognition the status of illegitimacy 
is irremovable except by legitimation by subse- 
quent marriage between the parents (which may 
not be possible where the child was born as a result 
of an adulterous association), or by adoption. As 
a result of adoption of his own natural child the 
father may become the legal father ; and, where the 
illegitimate is filius nullius (as under the Common 
Law) adoption is useful even to enable the child to 
become the legal child of its mother. Such ap- 
parent absurdities are the result of the refusal to 
see the obvious, namely that the word and status 
of illegitimacy are quite out of place in reference 
to the relationship between mother and child, 
which is a relationship of fact, and requires no 
presumption. 

All the foregoing is relevant to the history of 
Hindu law on the point. ‘ Recognition ’ as such has 
never existed in India, except amongst Muslims. 
Similarly, legitimation by subsequent marriage has 
always been unknown in India. It is a useful insti- 
tution in modern times and might be introduced 
with profit. Adoption has made its appearance in 
our context only from 1956, and it is not at all 
clear whether the public realise the possibilities of 
all the provisions. We shall revert to them later. 

In the whole course of Indian legal history the 
notion of an illegitimate child of its mother had 
not appeared until in Anglo-Hindu law the some- 
what less ample rights of illegitimate children in 
competition with legitimate children or the hus- 
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band were discovered.’® It is true that the words 
kunda and golaka existed, indicating those some- 
what unhappy children, the illegitimate issue of 
an adultress and of a widow."* But they are never 
adverted to in the law of inheritance, and, in spite 
of what has been said by others, what evidence 
there is leads strongly to the supposition that the 
Sdstra made no distinction between the children of 
a female decedent.’* If this is true, the importa- 
tion of the notion that the children born out of 
wedlock were not equally heirs of their mother 
with her children born in wedlock ** was an injus- 


1°In Jagannath Raghunath (1910) 34 Bom. 553, con- 
tradicted in Y. Venkanna (above), the husband took a 
woman’s property in preference to her illegitimate son, 
though the ordinary law of descent placed the husband 
after issue. In M. Nammaiya (1913) 24 M.L.J. 223 a 
legitimate daughter’s daughter was preferred to an ille- 
gitimate son (correctly, since the normal order post- 
poned even a legitimate son to a daughter’s daughter). 

1S. C. Banerji, A. B. O. R.I., 40. 1959, 124. For social 
discrimination against them see, e.g., Visnu XLV, 24; 
LXXXII, 10, 11 (tr. Jolly, Institutes of Vishnu, S. B. H. 
vol. VII, pp. 148, 252). They are discussed only in the 
contexts of the thread-ceremony and invitations to érdd- 
dhas and the like: Derrett, “ More about Illegitimacy at 
Hindu Law,” 57 Bom. L. R. (J.), 1955, 89 f., at pp. 93-4. 
P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasdstra, II, pp. 298-9. 
Brihat-Pardsarasmriti (Bom. Skt. Ser. edn., III, p. 146: 
ch. VII, 368) calls these sons putra, thus showing that the 
illegitimate child of a woman was entitled to be called 
‘son,’ ete., precisely as the legitimate son (contrary to 
what is alleged in some decisions). Sfiyana-Madhava 
does the same (Pardéara-mddhaviya, Bom. Skt. Ser. 
edn., II, p. 42: IV, 23). Kane, op. cit., III, 647. For 
mdhiseya (=kunda) and the related mahisi, mdahisa 
see Banerji (above) at pp. 152-3. 

12 Derrett, “ More about Illegitimacy .. .” (above) 
throughout. Also Derrett, “ Kamalikara on Illegiti- 
mates,” 58 Bom. L. R. (J.), 1956, pp. 177 f., at p. 185. 

18 Cases cited in n. 10 above. Also Meenakshi (1914) 
38 Mad. 1144, where a legitimate son excluded an ille- 
gitimate daughter (whereas daughters should exclude 
sons in the distribution of stridhana). In Venkata 
Challamma (see next note) it was opined that legitimate 
and illegitimate daughters would share their mother’s 
estate equally: approved in a dictum in State of 
Madras, A. I. R. 1960 Mad. 436. In Sadu A.I.R., 1955 
Nag. 84 the husband was allowed to exclude the ille- 
gitimate son of a daughter: daughter’s sons should 
exclude sons and the surviving spouse—this decision has 
apparently been departed from by legislation. Note that 
even before 1956 the illegitimate children of a woman 
were on an equal plane with her legitimate children 
under sec. 46 of the (patrilineal) Cochin Makkathayam 
Thiyya Act, 1940, and sec. 12 of the Mysore Hindu Law 
Women’s Rights Act, 1933. Why Parliament did not 
take a hint from these precedents is not known. 
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tice to the system: and the fact that the rule was 
not applied to members of professional prostitute 
classes ** does nothing to mitigate this charge. On 
the other hand, Hindus of today are by and large 
indifferent to the claims of illegitimate children, 
or to schemes for the improvement of their legal 
position, since the prevalence of early marriage and 
the operation of the presumption of which we have 
spoken,’* together with the obligation lying upon 
a whole family to secure the marriage of a girl 
suspected of pregnancy, very greatly obviate the 
problem itself: however, what is a rare problem in 
India may still claim tens of thousands of ex- 
amples—so we are not discussing something un- 
practical. But on account of this same indifference 
the decisions of the Anglo-Indian courts limiting 
the rights of illegitimate children of women were 
accepted with pretty general complacency. 

As for the position of illegitimate children of 
men, the known history of the matter is vastly more 
complicated. It is quite evident that children in 
power and children out of power were originally 
considered quite separately: modern law has seri- 
ously blurred the line of separation. Children “in 
power ” included (a) those born and conceived of a 
valid marriage (the italicised portion of the defini- 
tion was discarded by British judges upon question- 
able grounds,’® but modern India has not gone back 
on the development) ; (b) those born of kept con- 
cubines and female slaves (dasiputras) ; (c) those 
acquired by (i) adoption, (ii) self-gift, (iii) find- 
ing; (iv) acquisition of the mother-to-be as wife; 
(v) purchase; and (vi) the begetting of a child on 
his wife or (subject to special conditions) his 
widow by a qualified person (the degree of qualifi- 
cation no doubt depending on many factors) ; not 
to mention examples of methods of acquisition, 
which, like the putrikd-putra, were not in any 
circumstances illegitimate.’ Children “out of 


14See Tara (1907) 31 Bom. 495; Shanmugathammal 
(1934) 67 M.L.J. 861; Viswanatha (1925) 48 Mad. 
944; and Venkata Challamma (1953) 1 M.L. J. 358. 

15 See also next note. 

16 Pedda Amani (1874) 1 I. A. 282,293. Kane, op. cit., 
III, 656. A case where modern Hindus have not com- 
plained at a great alteration in the traditional law. 
See also sec. 112 of the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, which 
enacts the Common Law rule. Whether Medhatithi 
would have called a son born in e. g., the sixth month an 
aurasa is highly doubtful. 

17 The subject of ‘ secondary sons’ has been thoroughly 
worked out, but without imagination or anthropological 














power ” included those bearing the delightful name 
yatra-kvatracit-ut padita,** 1. e., casually procreated. 
The sastra, sorting out the different qualifications 
for sonship selected several of these means of be- 
coming a son, and provided at different stages 
different orders of preference between them, or 
alternative orders, upon the assumption that a 
single heir was to be sought for in the absence of 
the aurasa or legitimate son of the body.’® For all 
we know a contrary tendency was already at work ; 
and a counter-proposition emerged, doubtless in 
response to custom, that the lesser or so-called 
secondary sons, should share in the estate with the 
aurasa, according to a priori notions of their merit. 
Where alternative rules developed here, it became 
conventional to explain them as variations due 
to the actual merit of the actual competitive 
claimants.*° 

The next most striking characteristic was the 
development, quite separately, of special rights for 


assistance. The Sanskrit texts (with the contrary ten- 
dencies intertwined, without attempt at simplification) 
are at L. S. Joshi’s Dharmakoéga, Vyavahdra-kandam, 
I, pt. 2, Wai, 1938, pp. 1253-1385: a vast section en- 
titled putraprakdrah tesém daéyaharatva-vicdrasca. Eng- 
lish explanation: Kane, op. cit., III, 641-661; Ganga- 
natha Jha, Hindu Law in its Sources, II, Allahabad, 
1933, pp. 170-295. Treatments: G. S. Sastri, Hindu 
Law of Adoption, Calcutta, 1891, chh. i and ii; K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Introduction to Vyavahdrakanda 
of (Laksmidhara’s) Krtyakalpataru (Gaekwad’s Or. 
Ser. no. CXXVII), Baroda, 1958, pp. 102-8 (bringing out 
clearly the different strands of tradition). For an Anglo- 
Hindu view of the subject, J. D. Mayne, Treatise on 
Hindu Law and Usage, 11th ed., N. Chandrasekhara 
Aiyar, Madras, 1950, pp. 181-190. 

The name in slightly different forms is found in 
Visnu and in a text cited by Haradatta: Kane, op. cit., 
III, pp. 646-7. Medhatithi and Kamalikara insist that 
this type of child has some residuary rights of inheri- 
tance from the begetter. See 58 Bom. L. R. (J.), p. 185. 

This is the serial scheme favoured by, e.g., the 
Mitaksara of VijiiaineSvara: each excludes those lower 
in the list, though certain of these are entitled to a 
third or a fourth (themselves excluding their inferiors). 

*°The scheme favoured in the smriti of Sankhalikhita 
was a general sharing of the estate amongst the first 
six types of son, or failing all of them, amongst the 
remainder, if any, according to merit. The texts award- 
ing a third or a fourth to secondary sons (e.g., the 
dattaka adoptee) or a fifth or a sixth (as in the 
Dayabhaga of Jimiitavahana to the ksetraja, etc.) created 
conflicts of authority within the major existing conflict 
of schemes, and the result was as stated. See Kama- 
likara (in the article already cited) and Aiyangar 
(above) at p. 103. 
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dasiputras of sidras.** This interesting set of 
rules has bedevilled the development of the Anglo- 
Hindu law on the subject of illegitimates. Granted 
that there was some debate as to whether secondary 
sons in power (some of which would be “ illegiti- 
mate” by modern definitions) were entitled to 
shares along with an auwrasa, or one of their own 
class higher in a Sastric list, or, on the other hand, 
merely entitled to maintenance out of the joint 
family property, such debate could, apparently, 
not be tolerated by the substantial classes known 
collectively as sidras, to whom evidently their sons 
by dasis mattered so much that definite provision 
out of the estate was essential even in the presence 
of aurasas. Fortunately there is ample inscrip- 
tional evidence that sons by female slaves or by 
permanent concubines were considered qualified 
heirs in some parts of South India,?? and the 
manner in which the leading texts on the subject 
are explained by the commentators shows that 
provided they were ‘obedient’ these illegitimate 
sons were a distinct feature of family life. In 
general entitled to half the share they would have 
had if they had been aurasas, they might take the 
whole estate in the absence of an aurasa, a widow, 
a daughter, or a daughter’s son, and in competition 
with any of these they would take half the estate. 
But they could demand a partition only from their 
brothers, and not from their father or father’s 
collaterals, as they had no apratibandha-daiya or 
‘birth-right’ in the ancestral and joint family 
property.** If the father settled property on them 
in his lifetime this totally adeemed their rights 
against the estate. Much more than rough justice 
seems to have been done to them by the Sdstra. 
The sdstra makes no suggestion at any point 
that the sidra’s dasiputra is entitled to inherit 
from his father’s relations, and an Anglo-Indian 
case enabling him to represent his father in the 
succession to his grandfather is doubtless incor- 


21 Mitaéksard, Colebrooke’s translation, I, xii. The sub- 
ject is dealt with in N. R. Raghavachariar, Hindu Law, 
4th edn., Madras, 1960, pp. 77-84 (on the rights of 
illegitimates at Anglo-Hindu law generally); Derrett, 
57 Bom. L. R. (J.) (cited above), pp. 14-22. 

22 Bpigraphia Carnatica, I, 59 (A.D. 1297); Ep. Carn., 
V Belur 219 (c. a.p. 1141); Ep. Carn., IX Channap., 
73 (A.D. 1318). 

23 Rathinasabapathi, A.I.R. 1929 Mad. 545. There is 
a fine survey of the complications of the law in R. Dorai 
A.I.R. 1960 Mad. 501. 
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rect.2* As for the sons born to sidras by women 
other than ddsis, their position was extremely pre- 
carious, but the Anglo-Hindu law obligingly 
equated them with ddsiputras of twice-born men, 
so that they were entitled to be maintained at the 
expense of the joint family for their lives, without 
any right to a share.*® Curiously, if the fund 
against which they were claiming was the separate 
property of their fathers, this was available to 
them for maintenance only until majority?® The 
British had imported into India the English law 
relating to the rights of bastards to maintenance 
against their putative fathers in summary proceed- 
ings brought by the mother, and under the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code maintenance can be ordered by 
the magistrate in favour of a minor illegitimate ; *” 
so that in fact both under the Hindu law and the 
general law rights extended as long as minority 
(until the age of 18) and not beyond. The Anglo- 
Hindu law however looked favourably on the ille- 
gitimate sons of Sidras to this extent that it did 
not enquire too closely into the qualifications of 
the mother: the strict definition of dist was aban- 
doned in favour of one more suited to modern 
conditions.** But this did not satisfy the Hindu 
public, so far as its views could be voiced in Parlia- 
ment. The special rights of the sidra’s dasiputra 
have been totally abolished in the codification of 
1956, and this naturally swells the ranks of the 
potentially discontented illegitimate sons of Hindu 
males. 

We have spoken of sons. What of daughters? 
The sdstra seems to have contemplated, in the 
remote past, the possibility of secondary daughters, 
some of which might originally have been illegiti- 
mate. But all trace of this had disappeared before 
the British period: even the notion of the adopted 
daughter remained precariously perched in the 
Dattaka-mimaémsd, and the British never imple- 
mented (or were called upon to implement?) the 


** Ramalinga Muppan (1901) 25 Mad. 519; ef. Govin- 
darajulu A.I.R. 1952 Mad. 1. 

2° Muttuswamy (1868) 12 M.I.A. 203; Rahi (1875) 
1 Bom. 97; Kuppa (1885) 8 Mad. 325; Harisingji 
(1949) 51 Bom. L.R. 770. See also Medhiatithi on 
Manu, IX, 143. 

2° Vellaiappa (1931) 58 I. A. 402; Muniappa, A.I.R. 
1942 Mad. 419. 

27C. P.C., 1898, sec. 488. 

28 Rajani Nath (1921) 38 Cal. 643. Cf. Akku, 47 Bom. 
L. R. 5, criticized by Kane, op. cit., III, p. 812. 
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provisions.*® Thus illegitimate daughters of a 
Hindu male had no rights to share the estate, or 
to take the whole in the absence of aurasas, or 
(strange as it may seem) even to maintenance at 
Hindu law.*° The Court repeatedly emphasised 
that an illegitimate daughter was unknown to the 
Hindu law except in succession to her mother, and 
that her only right to be maintained was that con- 
ferred by the Criminal Procedure Code. That the 
public tolerated this for so many years is to be 
explained only by the fact that girls are usually 
provided for in marriage before they reach the age 
of 18 in all communities where illegitimacy is 
likely to be a handicap to the extent of lack even 
of maintenance. 

We must pause to consider what were the theo- 
retical bases of the sastric system. There was, 
anciently no specific word for illegitimate or bas- 
tard. This general term appears in standard texts 
for the first time in Kamalakara: ** jaraja, “born 
of an adulterer ”—though the word plainly means 
“bastard” in the contexts in which we begin to 
find it. The secondary sons whose origin was, or 
might have been, intercourse outside marriage, 
were classified in terms of their claim to be sec- 
ondary sons. Thus gidhaja, the son whose father 
was unknown and who became a secondary son of 
the man who married the mother, the kanina, who 
was similar except that he was the son of an un- 
married girl who became the secondary son of her 
own father and the ksetraja or son of a wife or 
widow begotten by one other than the husband, 
were all illegitimates in our sense, and so even- 
tually classifiable under the term jaraja. But the 
Sdstra was concerned only that, because they were 
in power, their rights against the estate of their 
legal father should be established, and we have 
seen how difficult this task turned out to be. The 
stigma-aspect never weighed very heavily: it seems 
that since there was never any question of hiding 
the child’s origin and his status was a source of 
rights as well as duties the unfortunate secondary 


2° Derrett, “ Adoption in Hindu Law,” 60 Zeits. fiir 
vergleich, Rechtsw., 1957, pp. 34f., at pp. 60 f. 

80 Padmavati A.I.R. 1951 Orissa 248; for the situa- 
tion now in India see Derrett, “Recent Decisions and 
Some Queries in Hindu Law II,” 62 Bom. L.R. (J.); 
1960, pp. 17 f., at pp. 22-3. 

51 At pp. 375f. of the Baroda (1901) edn. with 
Gujarati paraphrase of the Vivdda-téndava. See Derrett, 
“ Kamalikara on Illegitimates,” cited above, n. 12. 
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son was not conscious of any ground for complaint. 
The position was not radically altered when a 
fresh appraisal of the situation led to the formal 
abolition of secondary sons with the exception of 
the dattaka adopted son, the daughter’s son (pu- 
trika-putra) and, according to some, the ksetraja.*™* 
The better view was that the ksetraja, too, was 
obsolete in the current age. Yet, although their 
rights to share the estate or even contingently to 
take the whole were thus abolished so far as the 
astra was concerned, was the spiritual relationship 
with the legal father affected? Sapindaship, which 
involves both the right to give or participate in 
offerings to ancestors and the right to be in the 
order of priority for heirship, could hardly be taken 
away from those whose original position as sec- 
ondary sons was owed to the fact that they could, 
if need be, make the necessary periodical offerings. 
The sapindaship of the gidhaja and the kanina, 
and perhaps also the ksetraja, seems to have been 
beyond the reach of the reforming texts.** 

But if the sapindaship of these illegitimate sons, 
whom the law partly allowed, and partly disallowed 
to have a right as sons of their legal father, existed 
with that legal father, what of their relationship to 
the actual begetter? We remember the long dis- 
cussion in Manu of the right of the begetter over 
his male issue for spiritual purposes: sow your seed 
in your own field, for if you do not (except where 
there is an agreement otherwise) the owner of the 
field will own the crops.** Plainly this was going 
too far, for there were authorities which enabled 
the yatra-kvatracit-utpadita to claim to be the 
pinda-giver and so, vaguely, a possible heir, in 
default of all legitimate issue and nearer kindred.** 
This was all very vague, but when Kamalakara 
came to examine the position he found not only 
that a man’s illegitimate children by women not 


8 Derrett, “ Adoption in Hindu Law,” (above), at 
pp. 42-4. Whether the Krita (purchased child) was 
prohibited remained disputable on the authorities; and 
the Kritrima (son by agreement) appears to have sur- 
vived. Many &Sastric authors, including VijfianeSvara, 
ignore the prohibition. That the ksetraja survives in 
popular usage is shown by A. C. Mayer, Caste and Kin- 
ship in Central India, London, 1960, p. 25. 

*? Since the sapindaship is asserted without qualifica- 
tion in Manu, Yajfiavalkya, and other leading texts 
(discussed at 57 Bom. L. R. (J.), p. 95-6). 

** Manu, IX, 31-56: note the doubts propounded in sl. 
32. 

*¢ Medhatithi on Manu, IX, 162. 


in power were entitled to perform his sraddha and 
take a share in his property in default of nearer 
heirs,®° but that, strange as it may seem, a woman’s 
illegitimate children might actually share in her 
husband’s estate as a special class of ksetrajas, for 
they were born in his “field,” even if without his 
permission! ** An analysis of the position as left 
by Kamalakara shows that the spiritual connexion 
(i) by being begotten, and (ii) by being born in a 
man’s field was very much alive notwithstanding 
all reforming tendencies, and heirship must, in 
some measure, follow the spiritual connexion. This 
unique and extraordinarily interesting text by a 
front-rank gastric authority had curiously escaped 
notice until it was published by the present writer 
with a translation and comments in 1956. By that 
time, however, it was too late for any such dis- 
coveries to affect the established trends of the case- 
law, upon which, to a great extent, what vocal 
Hindu public opinion there is had become accus- 
tomed to rely. 

Some of the meanderings of the case-law would 
be too technical and wearisome for this article, but 
references to the main aberrations will be made in 
the footnotes for completeness’ sake. The leading 
ideas were two: firstly the textual law must convey 
the rights, and where the texts were silent “jus- 
tice, equity, and good conscience” authorised the 
application of the principles of the Hindu system 
so far as those could be made out, or, if they were 
not sufficiently informative, any other suitable 
developed system of law, which in general tended 
to be the English law.** Secondly, where the 
Hindu law itself was not evidently insufficient for 


8558 Bom. L. R. (J.) at p. 186 (a summary of the 
position ). 

8658 Bom. L. R. (J.) at pp. 184-5. See refs. in n. 41 
to p. 185. 

87 References to J. E. & G. C. have produced curious 
effects. English law was eschewed in Mayna Bai (1864) 
2 M.H.C.R. 196, as it was too unfavorable to bastards. 
In Meenakshi (1914) 38 Mad. 1144, and Sadu A.I.R. 
1955 Nag. 84, J. E. & G. C. was held to be hostile to the 
claims of illegitimates or those claiming through ille- 
gitimates. The opposite view was taken in Y. Venkanna 
A.I.R. 1954 Mad. 136, and J. E. & G. C. provided a 
rule of decision apparently favourable to equality of 
treatment between claimants, and preference for the 
principle of propinquity of blood (notwithstanding 
lack of legitimacy) in Jagarnath (1934) 57 All. 85; 
Sarasvathi A.I.R. 1953 S.C. 201; Sudarshan A.I.R. 
1960 Patna 45. At times J. E. & G. C. means the general 
principles of Hindu law (especially in devaddsi com- 
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the purpose, and custom lent no aid, it was believed 
that there could be no inheritance without sapinda- 
ship, and that there could be no sapindaship with- 
out a marriage between the parents.** This evi- 
dent nonsense was detected as such by a few 
judges,*® but the weight of authority can in law 
overrule both good sense and authentic testimony. 
It was further believed that the policy of any 
system of law is to keep distinctions between legiti- 
mates and illegitimates, and that the special pro- 
visions for the ddsiputras of sidras proved that 
other illegitimates were not contemplated as 
heirs.*° Thus we should expect to find that there 
would be no inheritance by illegitimates according 
to the Anglo-Indian case-law, unless by sidras’ 
daisiputras, or under the special authority of cus- 
tom (as in the case of devadési communities), or 
by the operation of natural equity, as in the case 
of inheritance between mother and illegitimate 


child. 

In fact, however, these general principles have 
not been followed out consistently. Where claim- 
ants, themselves legitimate, have claimed through 
illegitimate descendants of a woman who prac- 
tised prostitution, mutual rights of inheritance 


munity inheritance problems): (1953) 1 M.L.J. 358, 
361. 

88 See Rathinasabapathi A.I.R. 1929 Mad. 545; 
Veeranna (1947) 1 M.L.J. 301. The matter is dis- 
cussed in Shankarrao A.I.R. 1951 Nag. 400; Sadu 
A.I.R. 1955 Nag. 84; Pandurang (1953) Bom. 436. 
The ‘ sapindaship theory ’ in this connexion is attempted 
to be demolished in Derrett, “ More about Illegitimacy,” 
cited above, n. 11. Briefly, we know that at Mitdksara 
law blood relationship is the basis of sapindaship; an 
illegitimate child can be a sapinda both of the legal 
father and of the begetter, and in many connexions 
(e.g., the kdnina; ksetraja after the claim of the 
ksetraja to inheritance had been negatived) he must be 
a sapinda for purposes of spiritual benefit. The whole 
question of sapindaship, glibly treated in the courts, has 
been refused a thorough investigation: Anglo-Hindu law 
had an artificial approach which at times favored dis- 
regard for basic research. 

%° There can be sapindaship without legitimate birth: 
Subramania (1917) 41 Mad. 44; Bhagwantrao (1938) 
Nag. 255; Dattatraya (1933) 58 Bom. 119; Krishna 
(1939) 2 M.L.J. 424. 

4° Meenakshi (1940) Mad. 739, 742; other authorities 
cited at n. 38 above. 

“1 Jagarnath (1934) 57 All. 85; and cf. Subramania 
(1917) 41 Mad. 44. In Sunder A.I.R. 1957 All. 215 
an illegitimate married daughter was excluded by an 
illegitimate unmarried daughter in succession to their 
mother’s stridhana (correctly). 
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have been recognised.*? Between illegitimate issue 
of a woman the daughters have rightly excluded 
sons ; but in competition with legitimate issue they 
have not done so well.** When an illegitimate 
daughter attempted to take her mother’s mother’s 
stridhana by representation she twice failed, and 
there have been several instances where links 
through females have been ruled non-heritable 
though it is certain (and dicta support it) that 
any daughter’s son is equally a daughter’s son, 
even though his birth was illegitimate.** Indeed, 
in one very recent case an illegitimate son’s 
mother’s sister’s children were held to be true 
cognatic heirs, but, pleasing as this is, the inade- 
quate distinguishing of contrary authorities may 
render it precarious.*** Thus some references to 
“justice, equity and good conscience ” have enabled 
close relations to inherit, and to share equally, but 
have not enabled legitimate and illegitimate to be 
equated for more than a very few purposes. The 
Sdstra itself was not deeply investigated, its pro- 
visions were construed too strictly by reference to 
silence, and the Anglo-Hindu system, whilst full of 
inconsistencies and lacunae, held the ‘high moral 
tone’ attitude of the influential Hindu to be more 
important than the welfare of innocent children. 

The failure of the Anglo-Hindu system to break 
its bonds, to reconsider the ultimate meaning of 
the sdstra, and to equate all children vis-a-vis their 
mother and their mother’s kindred and to establish 
on a secure footing the children of a father, pro- 
vided they actually formed a part of his household, 
irrespective of caste and without regard for the 


*? Viswanatha (1925) 48 Mad. 944; Krishna (1939) 2 
M.L. J. 424. 

** On favourable dicta and statutory provisions on this 
subject see above, nn. 7, 13. Meenakshi (1914) 38 Mad. 
1144, is particularly disagreeable, since the property had 
in fact come from the paramour. That the illegitimate 
son and illegitimate daughter should share equally (as 
in Sudarshan A.I.R. 1960 Patna 45) is supposed to be 
supported by J. E. & G. C., but it is not Hindu law in 
any traditional sense, for the daughter should have 
excluded her illegitimate (as she should also her legiti- 
mate) brother. 

44 See the sad Meenakshi (1940) Mad. 739, followed in 
Gangamma (1947) 26 Mysore L. J. 50. 

‘48 The excellent decision on pure Anglo-Hindu law in 
State of Madras A.I.R. 1960 Mad. 436 is weakened by 
failure to cope honestly with the narrowly othodox 
Pandurang (above, n. 38) and Sadu (ibid.) The Hindu 
Succession Act, 1956, definitely sides with this new case 
rather than the latter couple. 
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existence or otherwise of joint family property, 
was certainly a failure to which critics of the 
allegedly ossified system might draw attention. 
Had the European administrators of Hindu law 
been more ‘enlightened’ it is quite possible that 
every advantage would have been taken of the 
éistra’s silence, or of the special provisions de- 
veloped by Kamalakara and visible elsewhere in 
the authoritative texts. Now that Independence 
had encouraged the Hindus to revise their system 
and put their house in order, we should expect that 
they would not only tidy up the law, but also 
enable illegitimates to have the advantages of 
modern developments in legal science, as well as 
every advantage to which the classical and in- 
herited culture might entitle them. 

The statutory provisions are not easy to con- 
strue, for a variety of reasons, and since 1956 no 
judicial decision has been reported which throws 
light on them. We must proceed according to the 
normal rules of construction, and do the best we 
can. First we must deal with a special class of 
statutorily-legitimated illegitimate children cre- 
ated, so far as Hindus are concerned, for the first 
time by the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955. The Act 
provides, in sec. 16, 


Where a decree of nullity is granted in respect of any 
marriage ... any child begotten or conceived before 
the decree is made who would have been the legitimate 
child of the parties to the marriage if it had been dis- 
solved instead of having been declared null and void or 
annulled by a decree of nullity shall be deemed to be 
their legitimate child notwithstanding the decree of 
nullity ; 

Provided that nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed as conferring upon any child of a marriage 
which is declared null and void or annulled by a decree 
of nullity any rights in or to the property of any person 
other than the parents in any case where but for the 
passing of this Act, such child would have been incapable 
of possessing or acquiring any such rights by reason of 
his not being the legitimate child of his parents. 


This provision is unhappily worded (as also the 
heading to the section) because it suggests that the 
children of a void marriage could be legitimate ; 
it is clear, however, from a comparison with the 
corresponding section of the Special Marriage Act, 
1954 (which by sec. 24(1) enables a marriage to 
be declared null and void by reason inter alia of 
impotence) that some rather uncritical copying 
has been done by Parliament from the earlier Act, 
and what made sense there has become unsuitable 


here.*® The upshot of the matter is that the chil- 
dren of voidable marriages (but not those void for 
consanguinity and the like), remain legitimate 
vis-a-vis their legal parents for the purposes of 
inheriting from them, being maintained by them, 
and so on: but have no rights against their parents’ 
relations unless conveyed to them specifically by 
name or otherwise. These specially legitimated 
children are not within the contemplation of the 
comparable provisions of the Hindu Succession 
Act, upon the application of the maxim generalia 
specialibus non derogant. 

The Hindu Succession Act, 1956, deals with the 
matter in a curious way. Instead of determining 
whether or not illegitimates are to have rights of 
succession as such, we are to understand that rela- 
tives in the first instance inherit, in the specified 
orders for male and female decedents respectively, 
and that the word ‘relatives’ and cognate words 
have a special meaning. Sec. 3(1) (j) provides :— 

“ Related ” means related by legitimate kinship: 

Provided that illegitimate children shall be deemed to 
be related to their mother and to one another, and their 
legitimate descendants shall be deemed to be related to 
them and to one another; and any word expressing rela- 
tionship or denoting a relative shall be construed 
accordingly. 

Many Hindus would be astonished at this pro- 
vision, for it evidently tells us two things: (1) 
children of a woman are all equally related to her 
for the purposes of inheritance; (2) the children 
of illegitimate children are related to them (which 
we know) and (what we did not know) to “one 
another,” i.¢., their illegitimate mother’s illegiti- 
mate collaterals’ legitimate children, their cousins. 
Discrimination works in curious ways. The ille- 
gitimate child of a female, A, is related to other 
illegitimate children of A, but not to A’s legitimate 
children, from whom he cannot inherit. The legiti- 
mate child of an illegitimate male child, or (under 
the same provision) the illegitimate child of an 
illegitimate female child of A can inherit from the 
legitimate children of A’s illegitimate son or 
daughter, and perhaps from the illegitimate chil- 
dren of A’s illegitimate daughter (but this is 
doubtful). Yet the legitimate children of a legiti- 
mate child of A cannot inherit from her illegiti- 


‘5 For a discussion of the difficulties raised by codifica- 
tion see G. K. Dabke, “ Legitimacy of Children of Void 
andl Voidable Marriages,” 58 Bom. L. R. (J.), 1956, 
148 f. 
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mate child or the descendants of such a child, nor 
vice versa. Thus, inadvertently, it would seem, 
rights of succession have been accorded to illegiti- 
mate children which they never had before, but not 
upon any principles of equality with their legiti- 
mate collaterals. 

The final provision of the clause might indicate 
where Parliament’s real intention lay, but we are 
not entitled to speculate about Parliament’s inten- 
tions where the words are not obscure. It seems 
that all relations connected through females are 
equally heritable relations whether the birth from 
a female was legitimate or illegitimate. In other 
words the contention made above as to the meaning 
of the sastra has become law: that every mother’s 
child is as good as legitimate for purposes of in- 
heritance, and, for example, a sister’s son is every 
bit as much a sister’s son whether he is legitimate 
or illegitimate. Thus considerable advances have 
been made, so far as heritable links through 
females are concerned, while where the links are 
male the old position remains unaffected, except 
where certain collaterals are concerned. The selec- 
tion of these collaterals has been, it seems, acci- 
dental. 

Here no distinction has been made between girls 
and boys, and the illegitimate daughter is placed 
upon a level with her illegitimate brother. The 
customs of devaddsis are ignored, and may be 
presumed to have been abolished. Similarly any 
customs in Malabar (now Kerala) which tended to 
restrict or enlarge the rights of illegitimate chil- 
dren, within the scope of the various statutes 
applicable, must be understood to have been 
abolished. The rights of maintenance of illegiti- 
mate children, both against the living parent, and 
against his estate when he dies, have been revised 
and enacted upon a basis of equality between the 
sexes in the Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance 
Act, 1956. Both parents are liable to maintain 
their illegitimate children (provided, in the case 
of the putative father, paternity can be estab- 
lished), and the provision to be made for them 
by the Court out of the estate of the deceased 
parent depends upon the size of the estate, the 
claims of other dependents, and the relations be- 
tween the decedent and the child-claimant and any 
provision which he or she may have made for him 
in any will.*® 


‘© Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance Act, 1956, sec. 





The result is that where the decedent made a 
provision in a will which is barely adequate it js 
not worth while to approach the Court, and the 
illegitimate child is still at a disadvantage in 
claiming from either parent; while on intestacy 
the disadvantage is perpetuated when a claim js 
made on the estate of a male decedent in any event, 
for the illegitimate child cannot be a statutory 
sharer. Such cases will be infinitely more frequent 
than those exotic cases of claims against the issue 
of illegitimate collaterals. Nor is there any likeli- 
hood of a provision of more than maintenance 
until majority for such persons: even where no 
near heir can be found there are no practicable 
administrative methods whereby, on the property’s 
escheating to the State, the bulk could be paid to 
an illegitimate child: for the Hindu Succession 
Act has provided that virtually any blood relation, 
however remote, can exclude the State, and so 
exclude the illegitimate child who might have 
claimed an ex gratia benefit from the State. 

One is entitled to enquire whether adoption 
offers any solution. Indeed the adoption of ille- 
gitimate children is possible under the new system 
(Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance Act, 1956, 
sec. 9). But since the giver of the child cannot 
also be a taker (the State taking no part in super- 
vising adoptions), the mother cannot adopt her 
own child: she can however give him to the puta- 
tive father, and so become, if she ever marries the 
latter, the child’s legal step-mother ! 47 

The conclusion from this survey would seem to 
be that India has been very conservative. She has 
pruned away antiquated anomalies, but has not 
introduced any element which is clearly consistent 
with her ancient system, except the equating of 
illegitimate and legitimate children of a woman 
for purposes of inheritance from and through her. 
And yet, even here, there is reason to suspect that 
this was done inadvertently. The abolition of the 
special rights of the Sidra’s dasiputra might be 
viewed as in some ways a retrograde step, for 
although it abolished a distinction of caste it took 
away valuable rights from a large class of people. 


20 deals with the rights of the illegitimate child against 
the living parents, sec. 21 with rights against the estate, 
and sec. 23 with the manner in which the amount of 
maintenance is to be calculated. 

‘7 Provided he was a widower or a bachelor at the 
time of his taking the child in adoption from her: 
sec. 14(3). 
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No concessions have been made to the illegitimate 
children of males, except that their daughters can 
now claim maintenance at Hindu law. This is 
particularly valuable where the claim is against the 
decedent’s estate, for formerly the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code would not have authorised the magis- 
trate to obtain access to any such property. Since 
polygamy has been abolished, and marriages are 
gradually taking place later in life, the proportion 
of illegitimate children may be expected to rise ; so 
the problem is not on its way out. There are bold 
elements in the “ Hindu Code,” but they have not 
appeared (so far as we can tell) by any conscious 
purpose in the regulation of the rights of illegiti- 
mate children. 


The next stage in the story will be the drafting 
of the Indian Civil Code, which may be expected 
in the course of the first half of the next century. 
Strangely enough the Hindu law will be by that 
time ahead of the other systems in India, unless 
amendments are made to the Islamic and general 
systems meanwhile. It is quite beyond conjecture 
at the moment whether Hindus will take the lead 
and attempt to abolish the distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate children whose pater- 
nity is established or recognized: at the moment 
they show no signs of responding to that movement 
in other parts of the world, and have, on the 
contrary, elected to abide by the conventional posi- 
tional position established in Anglo-Indian pre- 
Independence case-law. 





INTENTIONAL LANGUAGE IN THE TANTRAS * 


A. BHARATI 


Syracuse University, New York 


THIS PAPER DEALS with sandhd-bhdsa (inten- 
tional language) which is used in the tantras and 
is divided into four sections: first, the meaning 
of the term will be established; next, I shall con- 
tend that sandhd-bhaisad terminology follows two 
obverse semantic patterns; third, I shall present a 
list of frequent sandhd-terms, lastly, I shall single 
out one particularly important sandhd-word for 
textual exemplification. A bibliography on sandha- 
bhasa will be appended, which leans heavily on 
Professor M. Eliade’s list,’ adding only some mate- 
rial which has been published more recently. 

It is important to note that sandha-bhasa has 
nothing to do with mantra; mantra-language is 
often virtually identified with, or taken to be a 
particular branch of sandhd-bhasad, by Indian pan- 
dits. However, mantra (including dharani, kavaca, 


*The author is indebted to the Inner Asia Colloquium 
of the Far Eastern Institute, University of Washington 
for advising him on the final version. 

*Mircea Eliade, Le Yoga: Immortalité et Liberté; 
(Paris, 1954), p. 251 ff., pp. 394-5. “Le Langage In- 
tentionnel.” The book has been translated into English 
by W. R. Trask; the English version has a few addi- 
tional bibliographical references. Its title is Yoga: Im- 
mortality and Freedom (New-York, 1958). 


yamala, etc.) is meant to be an excitant, prompt- 
ing toward action or inducing a particular state 
of mind. Sandhd-words, on the other hand, claim 
to describe something; mantra tries to change 
something, it does not designate anything in 
nature; mantra is an injunction, sandhd termi- 
nology is descriptive or appraising, or both. 
Scholars might agree to subsume mantra- under 
sandhd-language by watering down the injunctive 
purport of mantra, but this is hardly conducive to 
clarity. I believe the distinction is both correct 
and important. 

Up to this day, there are two views about the 
correct form of the word. Older scholars thought 
it was sandhyd-bhasa ‘twilight language’; the 
more recent and to my mind the more probable 
reading is sandhd-bhasa (intentional language). 
After Eliade’s treatment of sandhd-bhasa? it 
seemed sure that the form would no longer be 
disputed. However, Lama Govinda has since 
written about sandhyd-bhasd* again; he does not 
mention the controversy and it is thinkable that 


2 Ibid., pp. 251 ff. 
®Lama Anagarika Govinda, Grundlagen Tibetischer 
Mystik (Ziirich, 1957), pp. 45 ff. 
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he might not be aware of it. Even more recently, 
Snellgrove seems to accept sandhyd-bhasa,* though 
I do not understand why he does so although his 
Tibetan text reads dgons pai skad. He translates 
the term as ‘secret language’ throughout, which 
would do for both sandhaé and sandhyd in a some- 
what specious way. Snellgrove then avers® that 
the list given by Shahidullah and quoted by Eliade 
“consists chiefly of terms not properly sandhyda- 
bhasd. Terms such as laland, rasand, padma, 
vajra, etc., are by no means ‘hidden’.” Snellgrove 
would not encounter this difficulty if he read 
sandhad instead of sandhyd, for though ‘hidden’ 
and ‘ secret’ may be synonyms, ‘ intentional’ is not 
a synonym of either; hence the terms quoted by 
Shahidullah and Eliade are genuine sandhda-bhasa. 
I also do not see what terms do qualify as ‘ hidden’ 
on this count, for in another passage Snellgrove 
obviously does accept similar diction as eligible, 
when he states “in this case even the literal is 
concealed beneath the jargon of their ‘secret 
language.’ ® 

A third view must be mentioned if only for 
completeness’ sake. P. K. Banerjee thinks the 
term reads sandhyd, and that it is the proper name 
of a dialect spoken in a region of this name; he 
writes 
“.. the tract to the southeast of Bhagalpur comprising 
the western portion of Birbhum and the Santhal Par- 
ganas is the borderland between the old Aryavarta (the 
Indian domicile of the Aryans) and Bengal proper, and 
was called the Sandhyd-country. Anyone who is familiar 
with the several dialects all closely resembling one 
another spoken in that region, cannot have any doubt as 
to their near relationship to the language used by the 
Siddhiacharyas.’ 


V. Bhattacharya dismisses this view as ‘mere 
imagination ’;* he is probably right, for the dialect 


*D. L. Snellgrove, The Hevajra Tantra (London, 1959) 
Vol. II, pp. 60-64. 

5 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 25 footnote. 

* Jbid., Vol. I, p. 101, footnote 2. It is not quite clear 
to me why Snellgrove regards the excellent list contained 
in this footnote as instances of ‘secret language’ when 
he refuses this epithet to Shahidullah’s examples. It is 
conceivable that Snellgrove wants sandhd to apply to 
phrases and passages oaly, and not to individual terms; 
but he does not say so. 

* Panchkawri Bannerji, Visvabhdrati Quarterly (1924), 
265, quoted in V. Bhattacharya, “Sandhibhisai” vd. 
n. 8. 

®V. Bhattacharya, “ Sandhabhiasa,” IHQ, IV (1928), 


288. 








called sandhya-boli does not bear any more resem. 
blance to the language of the DohikoSas (if that 
is what P. K. Banerjee had in mind when he spoke 
of the language of the Siddhaciryas) than any 
other of the numerous bolis spoken in that area, 

I shall outline the sandhyd-sandh@ controversy 
succinctly. The late Pdt. Haraprasad Shastri, the 
editor of Bauddhagan o Doha (Bengali) ® speaks 
about sandhyd-bhasa throughout his introduction, 
He wrote (p. 8) “... all the works of the saha- 
jayana are written in sandhyd-bhasd. Sandhyi- 
bhas@ is a language of light and darkness, partly 
light, partly darkness ; some passages can be under- 
stood, others cannot . That is to say, in this high- 
order type of discourse on dharma words have 
another, a different meaning (viz., from their 
literal meaning); this is not to be openly dis- 
cussed.” ?° H. P. Shastri then uses sandhyd-bhasa 
eighteen times ; he was certainly not aware, at that 
time, of the possible alternative reading sandhd. 

V. Bhattacharya contested this reading. He 
showed ** that both Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist 
texts use sandhd-bhdsd throughout and that the 
few instances where he found sandhyd were wrong 
spellings. 

P. C. Bagchi** accepted Bhattacharya’s reading 
and added that sandhad was corroborated by the 
Chinese translation of the term which he tran- 
scribes fang pien shuo. 

The Tibean equivalent for sandhd-bhasa is Idem 
por dgons te bsad pa ni.1* The Satapitaka Tibetan- 
Sanskrit Dictionary** gives both sandha and 
sandhya as the Sanskrit originals. It lists dgors 
skad—sandhya-bhasé with Blue Annals 2/815 as 
textual reference; dgons te bsad pa—sandhaya- 
vacana for Sandhinirmocana Sitra 7/18, 19, 23, 
29; dgons te gsuns pa—sandhdya-vacana for the 
same text, 7/25. 


® Mahimahopidhyaya Haraprasid Sistri, Bauddhagan 
o Doha, Vangiya Sahitya Parisad (Calcutta, 2nd. ed.). 

10“ seti ei ye, sahajiya dharmer sakal ba’i sandhyé 
bhdsdy lekhad. Sandhyd-bhasdy mane alo andhari bhasé, 
katak Glo, katak andhakar, khanik bujhad jay, khanik 
bujha jae na arthat ei sakal uccu anger dharmakathar 
bhitare ekta anya bhaber kathdo ace.” 

11 7HQ, IV (1928), 295. 

12P, C. Bagchi, “Sandhabhisi and Sandhivacana,” 
Studies in the Tatras, Part I, Calcutta University Publi- 
cations (1939). 

18 7JHQ, IV (1928), 296. 

14 Indo Asian Literatures, ed. Lokesh Chandra, Tibetan- 


Sanskrit Dictionary, Part 3 (New-Delhi, 1959) pp. 424-5. 
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Eliade informs us** that Burnouf translates the 
hrase as ‘ enigmatic language,’ Kern as “ mystery,’ 
and Max Mueller*® as ‘hidden sayings.’ Eliade 
himself prefers sandhd-bhasd and renders it ‘lan- 
gage intentionnel’; sandhyd-bhasa which he gives 
as the Sanskrit original is obviously a misprint.?’ 

In the Chos byun bstan pai padma rgyas pa’ 
jin byed ces bya ba bznugs so by Padma dkar po,"* 
there is a most revealing passage, which says 


“the secret tantric treatises were originally compiled 
secretly, and to teach and explain them to those who 
have not become worthy would be improper. In the 
meantime, they were allowed to be translated and 
practiced; however, since it was not clarified that they 
were couched in enigmatic words, there arose such people 
who took the words accordingly (i.e., literally), and 
did perverse practice.” 


It seems that Lama Anagarika Govinda is the 
only scholar today who does not accept sandha- 
bhist and who insists on the other reading; I 
believe Professor Snellgrove would not really 
object to sandha@ instead of sandhya. Lama Go- 
vinda writes : *° 


“ ,. their works (viz., of the 84 Siddhas) as well as 
their biographies are phrased in a particular type of 
symbolic language which is called sandhyd-bhasd. This 
Sanskrit expression literally means ‘ twilight-language ’ 
and indicates that a double sense underlies its words, 
according to whether it is to be understood in its com- 
monplace or in its mystical connotation.” 


The lexicographical meaning of sandhy@ is clear, 
it means ‘twilight’ or ‘evening.’ Sandhd, which 
I accept as the valid lexeme, is the shortened form 
of sandhaya, a gerund of dha- prefixed by sam. 
The shortened form is by far the most frequent, 
though the full form sandhdya does occur in im- 


* Eliade, Yoga, p. 250 (English version). He does not 
list any more exact reference. 

** Vajracchedikaé, SBH XLIX p. 118. Mueller writes 
he is stating this on Chinese authority which he does not 
quote. 

“Eliade, Yoga, pp. 251 ff. (French original). This 
was not corrected in the English translation which pre- 
serves sandhyd (p. 249). 

**T am indebted for this passage to Dr. T. V. Wylie. 
It is copied from folio 103-b of a Bhutanese blockprint 
of the book, in Professor Tucci’s collection. The passage 
treads “gsan snags kyi rgyud rnams gzhun gis gsan 
bar bya ba yin te/ snod du ma gyur pa rnams la bshad cin 
bstan dw’an mi run la/ bar du bsgyur zhin spyod du 
gnan gis kyan/ ldem po’i nag tu bshad pa ma khrol nas/ 
~ ji bzhin du ’dzin cin log par spyod pa dag kyan 

yun)” 

* Grundlagen, pp. 45-46. 


portant passages.2° The dropping of the final -ya 
might best be explained on the model of Paliisms 
which are frequent in Buddhist Sanskrit.** Pro- 
fessor Edgerton suggests that sandhdya could be 
instrumental of sandha,?* which would certainly be 
borne out by Tib. dgons par. 

V. Bhattacharya thinks** that the word is a 
synonym of such non-specialized, non-tantric words 
as abhiprayika, abhipretya, uddigya, all of which 
imply “meaning, connoting, denoting, aiming at, 
intending, referring to.” Buddhist Sanskrit texts 
of tantric and non-tantric provenience use these 
and other synonyms quite freely and interchange- 
ably with sandha. No charismatic value attaches 
to the word sandhda, in contrast to mantra and its 
synonyms.** The Tibetan texts translate all the 
synonyms of sandhd-bhasi by dgons pa, just as 
they translate synonyms for the charismatic 
mantra by snags. 

There are quite a few views about the purpose of 
sandha- or sandhyd- language.*® Nothing in the 
texts themselves, so far as I can see, gives as clue 
about the purpose of sandhd-bhdsa. It is often 


eulogized and extolled,?’ but it is left to commenta- 


2° Lankdvatdra, Ed. B. Nanjio (Kyoto, 1923), p. 134 
pratydtmadharmatdm ca sandhdya ‘ meaning the dharma 
called pratydtma’; p.11 anutpattim sandhadya mahdmate 
sarvadharmah nihsvabhavah ‘ with reference to their non- 
origination, o Mahamati, all dharmas are (said to be) 
without svabhavah’ (independent nature). 

*1 Cf. Pali aiid anidya (Skt. djidya), Dhammapada 
56; abhiina abhinidya (Skt. abhijidya), Sumangala- 
vilasini pp. 173, 313; updda apddaya, Dhammasangani 
pp. 877, 960; and Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache 
(1916), para. 27.2 (aya a); also in V. Bhattacharya, 
op. cit., p. 289. 

22 Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 557. Pro- 
fessor Edgerton lists a number of representative in- 
stances with his own and other scholars’ interpretations. 

23 On. cit., p. 294. 

24 By this I mean that the word sandhd or its syno- 
nyms are themselves never part of the texts using 
sandhd-terminology, whereas mantra and its numerous 
synonyms frequently do form parts of longer mantras. 

25 Lokesh Chandra, Tib.-Skr. Dictionary, Vol. 4, pp. 
643-644, 

26 To establish the possible purpose of sandhd-language, 
it is irrelevant which of the two lexemes, sandhd@ or 
sandhya is accepted, for without much stretch of imagi- 
nation both terms can be brought to designate the same 
notion-complex; whether we understand the denotatum 
to be ‘ twilight language’ or ‘ intentional language,’ the 
tantric understands their meaning in use; for him, 
sandha and sandhyd would probably be the same sememe, 
if he were conversant with this particular controversy. 

27 Snellgrove, Hevajra Tantra, II. iii., Vol. II, pp. 60 ff. 
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tors and to the scholars to speculate on its purport. 
H. P. Shastri, Benoytosh Bhattacharya in his 
earlier writings, and most of the orthodox Hindu 
pandits known to me assume that sandhd-bhasa 
was used to camouflage such instructions as may be 
resented by the orthodox public, Buddhist and 
Hindu alike, and by all who are not initiated into 
the tantric lore; this would have seemed particu- 
larly important when Vajrayana, Sahajayana, and 
other esoteric systems were in their nascent state. 

The second view about the purpose of sandha- 
language is the one held by most of the sympa- 
thetic Indian pandits: that it meant to be intel- 
ligible to the initiate adept only, and to prevent 
the non-initiate from dabbling with the implied 
practices, lest he should come to grief. This notion 
has its exact orthodox Brahmanical parallel and 
could have conceivably been derived or inspired 
from the Brahmin precept of adhikdra-bheda, i.e., 
the difference in instructional procedure and in 
the targets of meditative training according to the 
individual aspirant’s capacities which are condi- 
tioned through palingenesis or through a precep- 
tor’s act of grace. V. Bhattacharya probably 
shares this view when he writes ** 


“. .. now, the beauty of the instruction (desand-vildsa) 
of the Buddhas, or their skill in showing the means for 
realization of truth (updyakauégalya) is that their in- 
structions (degand) differ according to the degree of 
fitness of their disciples. Those instructions are mainly 
of two kinds; one, the object of which is to show the 
real state of things directly (tattvdrtha), and the other, 
‘intentional’ (abhiprayika), meaning thereby that it is 
intended to imply or to suggest something different from 
what is expressed by the words (yathdruta) .” 


Lama Govinda, one of our most recent authors 
also shares this view though his emphasis is on a 
different point : *° 
“... this symbolic language is not only meant to pro- 
tect the holiest from profanization by intellectual curi- 
osity and from the misuse of yogic methods and psychic 
powers by the ignorant and the non-initiate; it was 
prompted chiefly by the fact that common parlance 
cannot express the highest experiences of the mind ... .” 


Sandhd-bhasd is styled mahdbhdsé and mahdsamaya, and 
samaya-samketa-vistaram, ‘full of doctrinal intima- 
tion’; its obscurity is often stated, as in durvijieyam 
Sariputra sandhi-bhisyam tathigatinim, Saddharma- 
pundarika, B. B., p. 29. 

*8 Sandhdbhdsd, p. 294. 

2° Grundlagen, p. 46. 





The third view, jejune if not mildly malicious, 
is quite frequent in India; its proponents are 
people who are averse to religious experiment, and 
also some secular scholars. It is the view that 
sandhd-language was aiming to entice people away 
from orthodox observance and to lure them into 
the tantric web. Scholars who share this view are 
often eager to exonerate the tantric tradition by 
stressing the purely metaphorical meaning of the 
words regardless of whether the tantric authors 
and schoolmen intended a literal (mukhya) or a 
metaphorical (gauna) interpretation. I quote D. 
N. Bose *° as a typical representative of this view: 


“... the tantras indulge in (sic) sandhyd-language 
with double meaning on many occasions. These were 
catch-phrases to the common people in the old days when 
society was still in the making. The later tantrics have 
termed them as symbolic of yogic processes . . . these 
terms are reflections of the amorous raptures of the 
mystic sddhakas whose joy resembles that of a lover 
meeting her (sic) beloved after long waiting. The 
simple meaning ** of these terms is as follows: madya 
is the nectarine stream issuing from the cavity of the 
brain where the soul resides; matsya means the sup- 
pression of vital airs; mdmsa is the vow of silence; 
mudré means the interweaving of fingers during re- 
ligious worship, it is a physical process that is caleu- 
lated to enhance the concentration of the worshipper; 
maithuna is meditation on acts of creation and destruc- 
tion.” *? 


I would like to add what I regard as two addi- 
tional possible purposes of sandhd-bhasa; so far I 
do not have any textual support for them, but I 
think they fit well enough into the mystical climate 
of medieval India. The one possibility I have in 
mind is that sandhd-bhasé might have been used 
as a mnemonic device ; for undoubtedly, queer and 
eccentric phraseology tends to be more lastingly 
remembered and more readily recalled than plain 
matter-of-fact idiom or the dry, cumbrous philo- 
sophical terminology of the scholastic traditions, 
especially when the code language uses a capti- 


8°D. N. Bose, Tantras-Their Philosophical and Occult 
Secrets (Calcutta, 1956), p. 137. 

*1 The ‘simple’ meanings are wrong. There is much 
disagreement among Indian devotees as to the actual 
and metaphorical meaning of the paficamakdras, the 
‘five M’s.’ Bose’s enumeration is the one I have en- 
countered among some Bengali and Maithili tantric 
laymen. I could not trace it in any tantric text I have 
seen. 

82The book has ‘mediation’; an obvious misprint 
which I corrected. 
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yating and emotionally potent idiom like the 
erotic. I would illustrate this point on a textual 
model like the following. The basic text reads ** 
“once upon a time the Lord of all Tathagatas... 
was dwelling in the vulvae of the vajra-woman ”— 
an inceptive clause in several Buddhist tantras. 
The commentator explains the passage ** “. . . the 
intuitive knowledge is the vajra-woman due to its 
nature as undivided wisdom (prajnd, Ses rab) and 
‘vulva’ is (used on account of its) destroying all 
afflictions (klesa, ion mons pa).” It is certainly 
easy to remember the instruction conveyed by the 
text in this diction, a typical sandhd-diction. 


The other possibility, the last of which I can 
think at present, is that sandhd-bhaisaé might have 
been meant facetiously, at least sometimes. The 
oft-quoted tantric passage,*® repeated in various 
modifications in many tantric commentaries as 
well as by orthodox Hindus as a deterrent and an 
invective against tantric practice is a case in point; 
it says “inserting his organ into the mother’s 
womb, pressing his sister’s breasts, placing his foot 
upon his guru’s head, he will be reborn no more.” 
The passage exemplifies what I shall presently call 
‘afferent’? sandha. In Hindu tantric parlance, 
the ‘organ’ is the contemplating mind, the 


** Guhyasamdjatantra or Tathdgataguhyaka, ed. B. 
Bhattacharya, @.O. 8. LIII, p.1. “ ekasmin samaye bha- 
gavin sarvatathagata-kdya-vak-citta-hrdaya-vajrayosit- 
bhagesu vijahdra.” This is one of the standard openings 
of Buddhist tantras, though the Guhyasamaja passage 
probably set the example. It is not contained in the 
Mafijusrimilakalpa, the one text usually thought to 
antedate the Guhyasamaja. It is contained in the open- 
ing of the Hevajra Tantra (Snellgrove, Vol. II, p. 2) 
The Tib. text reads beom Idan ‘das de béin géSegs pa 
thams cad kyi sku dan gsun dah thugs kyi siin po rdo 
rje btsun moi bha ga la béugso. The Yogaratnamala 
of Kanha, which Snellgrove published in toto in the 
second volume of his Hevajra Tantra, explains this pas- 
sage ‘tad eva vajrayositim Locanddiném bhagdah ‘that 
is to say, the vulvae of vajra-ladies like Locana ete.’ 
(p. 103). Snellgrove’s translation ‘..the Lord dwelt in 
my “a the Vajrayogini...’ is modest, but misleading 

» p- e 
*“* Jidnasiddhi by Indrabhiti, G.O.8., XLIV, p. 53. 
hrdayam jidnam tadeva wajrayosit, abhedya-prajia- 
svabhdvatvat, tadeva bhagam sarva-klega-bhaiijanat.’ 


This may be a pun on bhaga and bhajija-. 

** 'madtriyonau lingam ksiptvd, bhaginistanamardanam, 
gururmirdhni padam dattvad punarjanma na vidyate.’ In 
this form, the verse is found in Tarkalamkara’s com- 
mentary on the Mahanirvina Tantra, quoted in Tantric 
Texts IX, p. 10, preface to the Kularnava Tantra, ed. 
A. Avalon. 
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‘mother’s womb’ is the mulddhdra or base center 
of the yoga body, the ‘sister’s breasts’ are the heart 
and the throat centres (andhata and aja) respec- 
tively, and the ‘guru’s head’ is the brain center 
(i.e., the thousand-petalled lotus sahasrara-cakra, 
also called the Sinya-cakra), and the implied in- 
struction is thus translatable: he practices mental 
penetration through the successive centers, and 
when he reaches the uppermost center, he will not 
be reborn, as he has thereby attained nirvikalpa 
samadhi. 

Now I cannot dismiss the idea that the author 
was perhaps trying to annoy the orthodox; this 
loka and others of its kind have the flavour of 
teasing the orthodox religious bourgeoisie. Even 
though sandhd-terminology must have been de- 
vised as a secret language when it was first put to 
use, it is very unlikely that in later days, when 
tantric practices had become ubiquitous, the ortho- 
dox pandits should not have known anything about 
the sandhd-pattern; and it is equally improbable 
that the tantrics in their turn should have ignored 
the likelihood of their opponents’ awareness of this 
pattern of esoteric language. The passage quoted 
above hails from a period when sandhd-usage had 
long been well established; for even though the 
Mahanirvana Tantra itself is one of the oldest and 
the most representative Hindu tantras, it had been 
preceded by at least five centuries of Buddhist 
tantric literature and hence by a solid tradition of 
sandha-usage. It is quite natural—even in India 
where humor does not find a wide scope in re- 
ligious lore—that the heretic may begin to flaunt 
his peculiarities when constantly attacked and 
vilified by an orthodox majority. An intensified, 
and eventually a facetious use of sandhd-bhasa 
would then provide the heretic—the tantric in this 
case—an apt instrument for such flaunting and 
perhaps a sort of linguistic catharsis.°* If this 
was so, then the author of this particular Sloka was 
no doubt successful, as the passage is being quoted 
up to this day. 

It is also evident that lay people knew about the 
tantrics’ sandhda-use of language, not only in India 
but even in Tibet. This is well borne out by the 
indignant words ascribed to Queen Tse spon bza, 


s¢ A contemporary American parallel might not be 
inapposite: the beatnik poet tries to annoy the square 
by somewhat analogous devices. This comparison does 
not entail any sort of value judgment. 
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who is said to have been a sworn enemy of Bud- 
dhism and an ardent votary of the Bon tradition : ** 


“c 


. what they call ‘kapdla, that is a human skull 
placed on a rack; what they call ‘basita,’ that is 
entrails spread out; what they call a ‘ bone-trumpet,’ 
that is a human bone; what they call ‘sanctuary of the 
great field’ (mahd-ksetra-tirtham?), that is a human 
skin spread out; what they call ‘rakta, that is blood 
sprinkled over sacrificial altars; what they call ‘ man- 
dala,’ it is just gaudily sparkling colors; whom they 
call ‘dancers,’ they are men wearing garlands of bones 
... this is not religion (viz., chos, dharma), this is the 
evil India has taught to Tibet.” 


As an afterthought, it seems possible that the 
entire sandhd-tradition is due, eventually, to the 
love of paradox common to all religious jargon in 
India, in Vedic times and today. In each religious 
and philosophical tradition a specific idiom is de- 
veloped and constantly used by its adherents. This 
happened to the tantric tradition, too, and the 
pressure from orthodox Hinduism and Buddhism 
might have enhanced and petrified the use of 
sandha-bhasa. 

In assigning a purpose to sandhd-bhasd, the last 
word so far has been said by Eliade. I quote a few 
salient passages from his chapter on sandhd-bhasd, 
‘la langue intentionnel ” ; ** 


“. . . the tantric texts are frequently couched in inten- 
tional language—a secret, obscure language with a 
double meaning, wherein a particular state of conscious- 
ness is expressed in erotical terminology, the mytho- 
logical and cosmological vocabulary of which is charged 
both with hatha-yogic and with sexual significance.” 


Eliade thinks that sandhd-bhasa has a double pur- 
pose: to camouflage the doctrine against the non- 
initiate, and to 


“project the yogi into the ‘ paradoxical situation’ in- 
dispensable for his spiritual training.” 


I now proceed to establish that sandhd-termi- 
nology can be classified into two categories, which 
I shall call ‘afferent’ and ‘efferent’ respectively. 
The point of reference for these qualifiers is the 
central concept of tantric thought, i. e., the Abso- 
lute conceived as ParaSiva in Hindu and as Sinya 
in Vajrayana philosophy ; or, on the eschatological 
side, the state of kaivalya (or nirvikalpa samadhi 


** H. Hoffmann, Die Religionen Tibets, pp. 60-61; he 
translates from the Padma bka’ than yig. 
*8 Yoga, pp. 251-252 (French ed.). 





or any of its equivalents) in Hindu and that of 
asampratisthita virvana ** in Vajrayana mysticism, 
A sandha-term which employs object-language and 
‘intends’ the conceptual or mystical absolute, js 
an afferent term, as when laland (woman) is to 
mean nirvana. Conversely, a sandhd-term employ- 
ing the philosophical or theological language and 
‘intending’ an objective thing or event or an 
action, is an efferent term, as when bodhicittg 
(‘la pensee d’Eveil’ in Eliade’s rendition) is to 
mean ‘semen virile.’ 

In compilations of sandhd-words certain terms 
are often listed which should not actually be called 
sandha at all; for although they are object-lan- 
guage lexicators, they had already acquired an 
established theological meaning well before sandhi- 
bhdasaé was systematized. Thus, vajra (rdo rje, 
‘thunderbolt’) is not genuine sandhad when it 
stands as a synonym for Sinya, which it almost 
always does in Vajrayana texts; it is, however, a 
true sandhd-term if it stands for linga (membrum 
virile). 

To qualify as a sandhd-term, a word must there- 
fore be either afferent or efferent in this definition; 
whenever a lexeme used in sandhd-bhasa is neither 
of the two, then it is not sandhd-bhdasa in that 
particular context.*° 


I shall now exemplify sandhd-bhasa. I shall 
add (a) or (e) to each term, for afferent and 
efferent, respectively. It would not be practical 
to list afferent and efferent terms separately, for 
the former overwhelmingly outnumber the latter; 
in fact there seem to be only a few genuinely 
efferent sandhd-terms. This is but natural, for 
after all the tantras are not collections of manuals 
on sex; they are moksa-Sastra (thar ba’t bstan cos), 
doctrinal texts on spiritual emancipation; hence 
the major part of sandhd-terminology must needs 
refer to a spiritual universe of discourse. This 
does not in any way make the classification into 
afferent and efferent redundant, for the few effer- 
ent terms are immensely important and frequent, 


*°The doctrine of the complete identity of samsdra 
and nirvana; this notion stems from the Madhyamika 
schools and was absorbed and emphasized in tantric 
Buddhism and even in the not strictly Buddhist sahaja- 
ydana. 

“0 H.g., vajra for sinya—two philosophical syno- 
nyms; avadhiti (a female ascetic) for yogini — two 
object-language synonyms. 
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especially the sandhd-word bodhicitta which will 
be my paradign. 

The Hevajra Tantra is so far the chief source 
for sandha-terminology.*: This text uses the fol- 
lowing sandha-words: 


madana (Tib. ma da na) ‘Cupid’ (e) >** madya (Tib. 
chan ba) ‘ wine’ 

bala (Tib. ba la) ‘ power, mind-control’ (e) > mdmsa 
(Tib. $a) ‘meat’ 

kheta (Tib. khe ta) ‘village’ (a) gati (Tib. ‘gro ba) 
‘the way, abode, method ’ 

preksana ** (Tib. pren kha na) ‘ the act of viewing’ (a) 
> dgati (Tib. ’on ba) ‘ arrival, achievement’ 

astyabharana (Tib. rus pa’i rgyan) ‘ ornaments of bone,’ 
or more probably a tatpursa ‘one who wears orna- 
ments of bone’ (a) > niraméguka (Tib. ni ram Su) 
‘without upper garment,’ i. e., ‘ unconditioned ’ 

kalinjara (Tib. ka linidza ram) ‘ Kaliiijara,’ name of a 
sacred mountain in Bundelkhand (a) > bhavya 
(Tib. skal Idan) ‘ existence’ ** 

kapala (Tib. thod pa) ‘a human skull’ (a) > padma- 
bhajana (Tib. padma bha dza nam) ‘ lotus-vase,’ 
i.e., the universe 

trptikara (Tib. tr pi ta) ‘one who satisfies’ (e) > 
bhaksa (Tib. bea’ ba) ‘ food’ 

malatindhana (Tib. md la tindha nam) (obscure ety- 
mology) probably ‘moonlight’; or ‘ jasmine wood’ 
(Snellgrove’s reading) (a or e) > vyaijana (Tib. 
tshod ma) ‘consonant,’ i.€., as a mantra-con- 
stituent *> 

mitra (Tib. gct ba) ‘urine’ (a) > kasturikd (Tib. 
ka stu ri) ‘musk’; an ingredient for worship 

sihlaka (Tib. si hlar) ‘frankincense’; the olibanum 
tree (a) > svayambhu (Tib. rar byun) ‘ self-origi- 
nated,’ the Absolute; a name of Siva ** 

gukra (Tib. bhu ba) ‘semen virile’ (a) > karpiraka 
(Tib. ka pu ra) ‘camphor,’ another ingredient for 
worship in tantric ritual 


“Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, p. 28; D. L. Snell- 
grove, Hevajra Tantra, II, iii., pp. 60 ff. 

“T am using (>) for ‘implies’ as the symbol com- 
monly used in modern logic. 

“ Loc. cit., has various readings prenkhanam, prekhy- 
anam, preksanam, premkhanam in the four manuscripts 
Snellgrove used. 

“*Not ‘unworthy’ as Snellgrove translates it (I, p. 
99), nor ‘ worthy’ for abhavya and bhavya, respectively. 
Edgerton lists ‘unable’ and ‘able’ (BHS p. 45, 407); 
in harmony with the quasi-pragmatic notion of the 
Buddhist artha-kriya-kdritva ‘non-existence’ and ‘ ex- 
istence’ can certainly be implied; but the classical 
Sanskrit bhavya and abhavya as ‘worthy’ and ‘un- 
worthy’ does not fit here. Sandhd-bhdsdé does not seem 
to contain any directly evaluative adjectives; and this 
chapter certainly contains none. 

“ Not ‘herbs’; Snellgrove ignores the sandhd-implica- 
tion (loc. cit.). 

“*Snellgrove (I, n. 100) translates ‘blood’; I cannot 
see why. 
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mahadmamsa (Tib. a chen) ‘human meat’ (a) > alija 47 
(Tib. text transcribes another word, vd. note 47) 
‘the vowel,’ viz., originating in the varnamdld or 
mystical vowel series 

bola(ka) (Tib. bo la) ‘gum myrrh’ (a) > vajra (Tib. 
rdo rje) ‘the Absolute’ 

kakkola(ka) (Tib. kakko la) n.p. of an aromatic plant, 
and of the perfume made from that plant (a) 
> padma (Tib. padma) ‘ lotus’ ¢* 

Dombi (Tib. g’yun mo) ‘a lowcaste woman,’ i. e., of the 
washermen’s caste (a) > vajrakuli (Tib. rdor rje’t 
rigs) the ‘ vajra-class,’ or an adept of the vajra-class 

Nati (Tib. gar ma) ‘a female dancer’ (a) > padmakuli 
(Tib. padma’i rigs) the ‘ padma-class,’ or an adept 
of the padma-class 

Candaéli (Tib. ran ’tshed ma) ‘a lowcaste woman,’ i. e., 
born from the union of a Brahmin mother and a 
loweaste father (a) > ratnakuli (Tib. rin chen rigs) 
the ‘ jewel-class,’ or an adept of that class 

Dvijad (Tib. skyes giis) ‘Brahmin lady’ (a) > Tatha- 
gati (de béin géegs pa) ‘ female Tathagata’ 

lalané (Tib. brkyan ma) ‘a wanton woman’ (a) * 
> prajna (Tib. ges rab) ‘intuitive wisdom’; the 
female pole in the prajnopdya (yab yum) complex; 
the left artery in the yoga body, i. e., the idd@ of the 
Hindu tantras 

rasana (Tib. ro ma) ‘tongue’ (a) updya (Tib. thabs) 
‘the means,’ the method of realization; the male 
pole in the yab yum complex; the right artery in 
the yoga body, i. e., the pingald of the Hindu tantras 

avadhiti (Tib. kun ’dar ma) ‘a female ascetic’ (a) 
> Nairdtmya (Tib. bdag med); her epithet being 
grahya-grahaka-vivarjitéd (Tib. gzeun ba dan ‘dzin 
med ma) ‘she who is devoid of the condition of 
subject and object’; the transcendence of prajnd 
and updya, the Void; the central artery of the yoga 
body, i.e., the Hindu susumné@ 


‘7 Snellgrove translates ‘rice product’ (loc. cit.) and 
the Tibetan transcription sd le dzam warrants this inter- 
pretation. However, I prefer to follow Bagchi (Studies 
in the Tantras, p. 28.) who reads alija, as Snellgrove’s 
reading would not show sandhd-bhdsd, ‘ rice-product’ 
and ‘human flesh’ (sdlija and mahiémdmsa) being on 
the same level of discourse (vd. note 40 ante). 

“8 bola and kakkola are tantric terms for the male and 
female organs of generation; they are not sandhd-terms, 
but euphemisms; vajra and padma would be sandha- 
equivalents for bola and kakkola. When standing alone, 
either vajra or padma imply the Absolute. But when- 
ever there is a juxtaposition as in this passage, the dual 
aspect of the Absolute, updya and prajnd, or karund 
and sinya, are implied. 

4° A slight emendation seems to be called for at this 
point: Buddhist tantric texts use laland, rasand, ava- 
dhati as their triad, but idd, pingald, and susumnd also 
occur in Buddhist texts though rarely. Hindu tantras, 
on the other hand, use ida, pingald, and suswmnd exclu- 
sively. Lama Govinda uses ida, pingald, and susumna 
throughout his Grundlagen; this is astonishing, for he 
takes great care to distinguish Hindu from Buddhist 
terminology. 
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Kanha and Saraha were written in Old Bengali 
and ApabhramsSa, and most of them have been 
translated and absorbed into the bstan ’gyur.°° 
They are replete with sandha-bhasa and it can be 
said without exaggeration that the dohis contain 
hardly anything which is not sandhd-language. 
M. Shahidullah ** compiled an interesting list of 
sandha-words in his edition of the dohaikoga and 
the ciryas, from which I quote: 


padma ‘lotus’ (e) > bhaga ‘ vulva’ 

usniga ‘diadem’ (a) > kamala ‘ lotus,’ the universe 

vajra ‘ thunderbolt,’ the absolute (e) linga ‘ phallus’ 

ravi, sirya ‘sun’ (a) > rasand, pingalé ‘the right 
artery’ in the yoga body 

ravi, sirya (the sun) (e) > rajas (the menstrual fluid) 

Sasi, candra, ‘moon’ (a) > laland, Idd, ‘ the left artery’ 
in the yoga body 

bodhicitta (Tib. bya chub kyi sems) ‘the bodhi mind’ 
(e) Sukra (Tib. khu ba) ‘semen virile’ 

tarunit ‘a young damsel’ (a) > mahdmudrad (Tib. 
phyag rgya chen po) ‘the consecrated female part- 
ner ’— (a complex, loaded term) 

grhini ‘the housewife,’ ‘spouse’ (a) > mahdmudra, 
divyamudrd, jidnamudré — synonymous terms 

samarasa (Tib. ro miiam pa) ‘coitus,’ ‘identité de 
juissance’ (a) > suppression of thought, together 
with the stopping of breath and the retention of the 
sperm 

karin ‘elephant’ (a) > citta ‘ thought,’ ‘mind’ 


As illustrated in two of the above instances, a 
sandha-term may have both afferent and efferent 
use according to the context. 


M. Eliade gives a short but very systematic list 
of sandhd-terms from the Dohakosa tabling all 
their sandhd-implications.*? He uses the (=) sign 
of equation between the terms; I shall, however, 
continue using the implication symbol >, as (=) 
should be reserved for synonymity only, as between 
prajna and natratmyd, for instance. This is 
Eliade’s list: 


5° Vd. Shahidullah, Les Chants Mystiques de Kanha et 
de Sardha (Paris, 1928); H. P. Sastri, Bauddhagdén o 
Doha (vd. note 9); and a recent, excellent Hindi publica- 
tion by R. Sainkrtyiyana, Siddha Sardhapdda krta Dohé 
Koéa, Bihir Ristrabhisi Parisad (Patna, 1957); the 
last work contains the Tibetan text in Nagari transcrip- 
tion and the Apabhraméa texts, as well as a Hindi trans- 
lation on the opposite page. 

5! This list has been amended and extended by Eliade 
and Snellgrove, in their Yoga and Hevajra Tantra. 
52 Yoga, pp. 252-253. 


The Dohikosa and the Buddhist Caryapadas of 








vajra ‘thunderbolt’ > liga, Ssiinya ‘ voidness,’ ‘ the 
void,’ ‘ vacuité’ 

ravi, sirya ‘sun’ > rajas ‘the menstrual fluid’ = 
pingalda ‘the right artery’ (> updya ‘ the means’) 

Sagin, candra, ‘moon’ > éukra ‘semen virile’ > id 
‘left artery’ > prajnd 

lalané ‘woman’ > idé > abhdva ‘non-existence’ > 
candra > apdnma ‘exhalation’; ‘the digestive 
power’ (according to F. Edgerton™*) > nédda 
‘cosmic sound’ = prakrti ‘nature’ > tamas (one 
of the three gunas of the Simkhya) > Gavigé n. p. 
> svara ‘vowels’ > nirvana, etc. 

rasana ‘tongue’ > pingalaé > prana ‘life force, 
‘breath’ > rajas (one of the three Simkhyan 
gunas) > purusa (the Simkhyan polarity principle 
of prakrti, the principle of consciousness, the male 
principle) > vyanjana ‘consonants’ (i.¢., kdli— 
the series starting with ka) > Yamuné n.p. > 
bhdva ‘ existence’ (‘étre’), ete. 

avadhiti ‘female ascetic’ susumnd ‘central artery’ of 
the yoga body > prajnad = Nairdtmy4d, ete. 

bodhicitta ‘la penSee d’Eveil’ > éSukra ‘semen virile’ 


He also lists taruni, grhini, and samarasa, but does 
not add any information to Shahidullah’s list. 

Japanese Buddhists of the Shingon sect fre- 
quently refer to sake as ‘hanyato,’ 1.¢., prajia 
‘supreme intuitive wisdom; unless this is a fa- 
cetious usage, it may well be a genuine case of 
efferent sandhd-usage. 

Glasenapp lists a few sandhd-terms without ex- 
pressly mentioning the sandha complex; he selects 
them from the Hevajra-seka-prakriya, but he 
obviously takes them to be of purely iconographical 
import. He writes: ** 


“... the text which lists these symbols, makes the 
following equations: a cup or skull—the great void 
(Siinya); a club—the purity of body, speech, and 
thought; a begging-monk (bhiksu) — ‘das Erleuchtungs- 
denken’ (bodhicitta); a pail turned upside down gha- 
torrdhva ?) —concentrated thought which cannot be 
diverted by anything; a drum (damaru) — proclaiming 
the holy texts; a plough (hala) —the eradication of 
the passions; a tortoise (kirma) — the thirst for living, 
attachment in general (trsna, Pali tanha); a lion 
(simha) — pride, arrogance (abhimdna, ahamkdra).” 


In conclusion, I shall now illustrate what I 
regard the most important sandhd-paradigm, the 
efferent bodhicitta. In non-sandha usage, bodht- 
citta simply means the bodhi-mind, which causes 
no difficulty for translation. We find numerous 


53 F, Edgerton, “ Prina and Apina,” JAOS, 78 (1958), 
51 ff. 

56H. V. Glasenapp, Buddhistische Mysterien (Stutt- 
gart, 1940), p. 103. 
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examples of non-sandha use of bodhicitta not only 
in non-tantric texts, but in one of the most im- 
portant and oldest Buddhist tantras. In the 
Guhyasamaja Tantra, the various Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, one by one, give their definitions of 
bodhicitta, none of which could possibly be con- 
strued as a sandhd-term: ™* 
Lord Sakyamuni defines it thus: 


“Neither the perception of the absence of existence in 
non-existence should be called perception, nor can the 
perception of non-existence in existence be obtained.” ** 
(i.e., any longer, as bodhicitta is not discursive) 


Vairocana explains bodhicitta saying 


“My citta is devoid of all (phenomenal) existence, and 
it is unrelated to the skandhas, dhdtus, dyatanas, (un- 
related) to the universe of subject and object, it is 
without beginning and has the nature of éinya like all 
objects, which are actually sinya.” ** 


Aksebhya says: 


“Bodhicitta is without substance like ether, and it 
thinks perpetually of the objects as without origin, and 
in it there are neither objects nor objectness.” °* 


Ratnaketu’s definition runs thus: 


“That which understands all objects as non-existent and 
devoid of object-signs, but which originates from non- 
selfhood (nairdtmya) of the objects, is called bodhi- 
citta.” 5° 


Amitabha puts it this way: 


“As the dharmas have no origin, there is neither ex- 
istence nor perception. It is called existence (as though 
by courtesy) just as ether is said to exist, although in 
reality it doesn’t.” °° 


Finally, Amoghasiddhi explains: 





°@.0.8., Vol. LIII, pp. 11 ff. In the introduction, 
B. Bhattacharya gives his own interpretation of the 
passages My own translation is more literal than his. 

**Ibid., p. 11 abhdve bhdvandbhavo bhavand naiva 
bhavana / iti bhavo na bhadvah sydd bhavand nopala- 
bhyate. 

“Ibid. p. 12. sarva-bhadva-vigatam skandha-dhatv- 
dyatana-grahya-grahaka-varjitam dharma-nairdtmya- 
samatayad svacittam-ddi-anutpannam Ssinyatd-bhavam. 

°* Ibid., p. 12. anutpannd ime bhava na dharma na ca 
dharmata / akadsgam-iva nairdtmyam-idam bodhinayam 
drdham. 

**Ibid., p. 12. abhdvah sarva-dharmas-te dharma- 
laksana-varjitah / dharma-nairdtmya sambhitd idam 
bodhinayam drdham. 

*° Ibid., p. 12. anutpannesu dharmesu na bhdvo na ca 
bhavana / akasga-pada-yogena iti bhavah pragiyate. 
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“The dharmas are luminous by nature, and they are 
pure like the sky. The citta in which there is neither 
bodhi nor abhisamaya (i. e., neither intuitive realization 
nor discursive comprehension) is called bodhicitta.” * 


In all these passages, bodhinaya is an exact 
synonym of bodhicitta; each of the passages is 
preceded by the words bodhicittam udajahara ‘he 
took up bodhicitta,’ 1. e., he proceeded to explain it. 

In sandhd-usage, then, bodhicitta implies ‘se- 
men virile.’ Here it is easy to trace the motive for 
this usage: bodhicitta as the bodhi-mind results 
from the union of prajid and upaya, from com- 
mingling the supreme intuitive wisdom with the 
contemplative or redemptive effort; prajfiad and 
updya are meditated upon as the male and the 
female deity in copulation (Tib. yab yum) ; then 
the notion of bodhicitta as ‘semen’ evidently fol- 
lows. All sandhd-usage rests on analogues between 
metaphysical conceptions any physical events which 
have been taken as palpable models for those con- 
ceptions in course of the development of mystical 
language. 

The central rule behind the left-handed rites, 
both Hindu and Buddhist, is the retention of 
semen during the sexual act. The tantric disci- 
plines which involve carnal contact are not priapic 
although they look as though they were. The man 
who discharges semen is a pasu, an ‘animal’ in 
the Mahanirvana and the Yogini Tantra, whereas 
he who retains it during maithuna is divya, 
‘divine’ according to the former, and a vira, 
‘hero’ according to the latter text. These Hindu 
texts are considerably later than the Buddhist 
Vajrayana texts which teach seminal retention as 
the method of realizing the Séinya, and the teaching 
thus propounded in the Hindu tantras may well 
have been a take-over from Buddhist texts. How- 
ever, whereas all Vajrayana texts seem to insist on 
seminal retention as a sine qua non, Hindu tantras 
frequently do not include it in their notion of 
maithuna; this may be a reason why there is no 
sandha-term that might imply ‘semen’ using a 
Brahmin equivalent of bodhicitta (as, for example, 
kaulacitta, kaivalya, svajidna, etc.), and I think 
it can be claimed with fair certainty that there is 
no such term in Hindu tantric literature. 

The most radical sandhd-use of bodhicitta is, I 


*1 [bid., p. 13. prakrti-prabhdsvard dharmah suvisud- 
dha nabhahsamah / na bodhir-ndbhisamayam-idam bo- 
dhinayam drdham. 
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think, the passage ‘inserting the liga in the 
bhaga, let him not discharge bodhicitta’** The 
Sanskrit commentary to Kanha’s DohikoSa says: 


“ce 
. 


. in the innate state (the natural state, i. e., in that 
of mahdsukha) bodhicitta is originated (that is to say) 
semen is produced.” * 


This basic instruction has to be taken into 
account even when a text could be interpreted to 
flout the injunction, as in “having established 
union with the Mudra, the most blessed preceptor 
places the bodhicitta in the lotus, the home of the 
Jinas.” ** Here, if bodhicitta were to mean the 
bodhi-mind and padmabhdnda the Absolute, then 
of course this passage would not exemplify sandha- 
bhasai ; however, this is very likely on account of 
the juxtaposition of bodhicitta and padma and the 
use of the verb ni-vis, which is a frequent sandha 
combination; the bodhicitta should not be dis- 
charged into the padma, it must be kept under 
control as is the rule for all yuganaddha practices 
—and nivis—never means anything like ‘to dis- 
charge.’ 

It seems clear from these examples that sandha- 
bhasa entails a sort of systematic ambiguity ; it is 
always possible to give a second, literal interpreta- 
tion of the passages. This refers us back to the 
ancient scholastic distinction between mukhya 
‘literal’ and gauna ‘metaphorical’ interpretation 
of texts, and the decision is left to the individual 
interpreter, true to the Indian maxim yathecchasi 
tatha vrnu ‘choose whatever thou desirest.’ 

It follows then that the orthodox Brahmin can 
impute the dichotomy between lefthanded and 


** Guhyasiddhi of Padmavajra, fol. 59 of a manuscript 
in the collection of the late Mm. H. P. Sastri at the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda; bhage liigam pratisthadpya 
bodhicittam na cotsrjet. A similar passage is found in 
the section Guna-vrata-nirdefa of the Subhisita-sam- 
graha, quoted in Bendall, Museon, IV-V (Louvain, 1905) 
77: nispidya kamale vajram bodhicittam notsrjet. 

** Shahidullah, DohdkosSa No. 5 sahaje bodhicittam 
jdyate sukram utpadyate. 

** Prajnopdyaviniscayasiddhi, 3rd Patala, G. O. 8. 
XLIV, mudrd-yogam tatah krtvd dcdryah subhagottamah 
/ nivesya padmabhdnde tu bodhicittam jindlaye. 


righthanded practices even on the basis of sandhd- 
bhasa alone: the mukhya reading (e.g., bodhicitta 
always understood as ‘bodhi-mind’) would imply 
daksinacara, ‘righthanded discipline’; the gawna 
reading (e.g., if bodhicitta is always taken to im- 
ply ‘semen virile’) would imply vamdacara, ‘left- 
handed’ rites. The main distinction between the 
orthodox Brahmin and the tantric Hindu or the 
Vajrayana Buddhist could perhaps be sought in 
the difference of their attitudes: the orthodox 
Brahmin wants to categorize, he must know how to 
read a passage, 1. e., mukhya or gauna; the tantric, 
on the other hand, refuses exegetical categorizing 
and chooses sandhd-bhdasaé as a means to counter the 
orthodox attitude. 
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LEXICAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN ‘TOCHARIAN’ A AND B 


WERNER WINTER 


University oF TExas 


0. THE QUESTION OF LEXICAL borrowing between 
the two Tocharian* languages has significant im- 
plications for the study of the cultural, historical, 
and geographical interrelation of these two lan- 
guages. Since even in the most recent handbook, 
Tocharisches Elementarbuch I (Heidelberg, 1960) 
by Wolfgang Krause and Werner Thomas, the 
matter receives no systematic treatment, it will be 
useful to attempt a full presentation of data and 
conclusions. 


1.0. In his monograph, Tocharisch vom Gesichts- 
punkt der indoeuropdtschen Sprachvergleichung 
(Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.- 
fil. Medd., 28.1 [1941]), Holger Pedersen points 
out the existence of loanwords from Tocharian B 
in Tocharian A. He claims an intermediary réle 
of B for a number of proper names and person 
designations of Sanskrit origin, which occur in A 
with an ending -e (l.c., 96-97; cf. Sieg-Siegling- 
Schulze, Tocharische Grammatik, Gottingen, 1931 
[from here on abbreviated as: SSS], 56-57) ; 
moreover, he insists on B origin (l.¢., 96) for 

[1] A snasse ‘relative’ 

[2] A=B empele ‘awesome’ 
and suggests it (l.c., 71 fn. 2) for 

[3] A=B oko ‘fruit’ 


His criteria are phonological ; he calls attention to 
the fact that regularities in sound correspondences 
between A and B are violated in these items. 

In a somewhat generalized fashion, his points 
can be restated as follows: 


(a) Final vowel in B corresponds to zero in 
polysyllabic forms of A.? This rule is violated in 
[1], [2], [3]; it may be illustrated by a number of 
examples : 


B astarya: A astri ‘ pure’ (nom. sg. fem.) 
B prakirya: A prakri ‘firm’ (nom. sg. fem.) 


1 For practical reasons, the term ‘Tocharian’ is not 
put in quotation marks in the body of this paper; the 
label remains a misnomer, but nothing better is at our 
disposal. 

*This rule does not apply to -i and -w which appar- 
ently do not represent inherited monophthongs. 
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B kraupe: A krop ‘ gathering’ 

B were: A war ‘odor’ 

B palsko: A pdaltsik ‘thought’ 

B stko: A sik ‘step’ 

(b) Nonfinal e in B is matched by A a.* 


This rule is violated by [2]. Illustrations for the 
rule are numerous, cf. 


B were: A war ‘odor’ 

B nest: A nast ‘thou art’ 

B mdasketar: A méaskatir ‘is (at a place) ’ 
B yente: A want ‘wind’ 

B yselme: A ysalm- ‘lust’ 

B serwe: A saru ‘hunter’ 


To these two rules violated in Pedersen’s forms, 
one more may be added: 


(c) An -a- in B, which alternates with -d- or 
zero in other forms of the same paradigm or in 
forms from the Western dialect of B,* corresponds 
to -d- or zero in A. 

This rule is violated in [1]; it can be illustrated 
as follows: 


B palsko, gen. palskontse: A paltsak, gen. 
palskes ‘thought’ 
B yarke, gen. yarkentse: A ydrk, gen. yarkes 
‘reverence’ 
B ysiye, ace. yast: A wée ‘night’ 
B yapoy, pl. ypauna: A ype ‘country’ 
B iiakte, gen. fidktentse: A nkat, gen. naiktes 
€ god > 
Of the three items provided by Pedersen, only A 
empele is recognized as a loan from B by Krause 
and Thomas in their Elementarbuch [hence: KT] 
(55) ; for siasse, they remain unaware (95) of its 
occurrence in B 369 b 6 and Lévi K 8 a 2. 


2.0. Pedersen’s list can easily be expanded. We 
shall proceed by steps: first, examples will be given 
with concurrent violation of several of the rules 
given ; second, items with a single violation will be 


* Exceptions due to umlaut are disregarded here. 

4For material and conclusions on dialect division 
within B ef. JAOS, 75 (1955), 215-225, KZ, 75 (1958), 
233-237. 
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listed ; in the course of the argument, new criteria 
will be introduced. 


2.1. Rules (a), (b), and (c) are violated in 
[4] A=B eficare ‘ unpleasant’ 
The related form without a negative prefix, B 
ciicare (citcre), A cificar ‘pleasant,’ shows the 
regular correspondences. A eficare is recognized 
as a loanword from B in KT 55. 
Rules (a) and (b) are violated in 


[5] A nidktenna: B ndktetina ‘ goddess’ 
[6] A=B yepe ‘knife’ 

[7%] A=B yerpe ‘= Skt. bimba’ 

[8] A=B yetwe ‘adornment’ 


[5] #dadktefiiia in B is the regular feminine of an 
adjective of appurtenance in -ffie; its regular A 
equivalent would be *idktem (cf. SSS 27, in par- 
ticular A paittamiktem: B piidnaktaine ‘ of a Bud- 
dha,’ with generalized -em in A). In KT 46 and 
53, fakteinad is taken to be a genuine A form.— 
[8] B yetwe is to B yat- ‘adorn’ as B Sertwe ‘ insti- 
gation’ to B sart- ‘instigate’ or B raitwe ‘ applica- 
tion’ to B ritt- ‘ connect’ in B ritta ‘ be connected.” 
Though details remain in question (Does yetwe 
contain a -we suffix different from the -e of the 
other items? Cf. KT 70 for part of the material !), 
it seems proper to align B yetwe with the large 
group of deverbative nouns with a vocalism -eCe 
in B matched by -a@ in A, cf. B klenke: A klank 
‘vehicle, B spelke: A spaltak ‘endeavor,’ B 
klautke: A lotik ‘manner’ (for further material 
ef. W. Krause, Westtocharische Grammatik I, 
Heidelberg, 1952 [henceforth: WTG@], 49-50). 
yepe and yerpe are probably best treated in the 
same way, though KT’ 55 propose to consider them 
urverwandt in the two languages. 

Though a morphological analysis is impossible 
in either language, the agreement 


[9] A=B emske ‘ while” 


has been explained in KT 171 as due to borrowing 
from B. The likelihood that this is the correct 
explanation is increased by the fact that the regu- 
lar match of B emSke is also attested in A (cf. KT 
170) : esik ‘on top’ can be derived from earlier A 
*ansk- (for the development of *y from *n before 
s note the agreement between the genitive singular 
marker A -es < *-ays- < *-ans-: B -entse < 
*_ense; cf. the general remarks in KT 104). 





One more example of a violation of rules (a) 
and (b) may be added: 


{10] A=B epe ‘or’ 


Again, as with [9], no morphological breakdown 
seems possible ; since neither the A nor the B form 
is a member of a specifically marked class, the 
direction of the borrowing cannot be determined 
without recourse to etymology, and here everything 
remains obscure in spite of the suggestions of A. J. 
Van Windekens, Lezique étymologique des dia- 
lectes tokhariens (Bibliothéque du Muséon, vol. 11 
[1941]) [abbreviated as LE], p. 21; resumed KT 
57.) It is interesting to note, however, that the 
irregularity of agreement noted here for [10] 
extends to the fuller expression B epe wat no: A 
epe pat nu ‘or else’ where only the correspondence 
B no: A nu is regular. If one may rely on a 
variant of B wat found in a text in unadulterated 
Western dialect (cf. JAOS, 75. 1955. 219), B 135 
b 8, viz., wat, to propose an analysis /wdt/ for B 
wat, then A pat would be a form violating rule 
(c), and the sequence A epe pat could be con- 
sidered a borrowing from B. (For the graphic 
variation w~ p cf. now KT 69.) 
Rules (a) and (c) are violated in 


[11] A=B cémpamo ‘able’ 

[12] A=B pruccamo ‘best’ 

[13] A=B pruccamie ‘highest quality’ 

[14] A lalamska: B lalaméska ‘tender’ (nom. 
sg. fem.) 

[15] A=B waste ‘ protection’ 


[11] A cimpamo occurs alongside another form 
with identical meaning, cémpam, which shows the 
zero reflex expected according to rule (a). Forms 
in -mo are frequent (apparently productive) in B 
(cf. WTG 47-48), forms in -m are common in A 
(cf. SSS 14). [12] pruccamo is not attested in 
the Berlin B material, but can safely be posited on 
the basis of B pruccamfie which is a perfectly 
regular abstract noun such as B aisamiie ‘knowl- 
edge’: B atsmo ‘knowing.’® The only other -mo 
adjective in our A material, paikndmo, is treated 
below as item [29]. [14] A lalamska has matching 
masculine forms at least in the plural (cf. SSS 
120), which cannot have been taken over from B 


5B *pruccamo is, as far as the form is concerned, 4 
regular deverbative adjective of prutk- ‘fill.’ Could a 
meaning ‘ excellent ’ have developed from ‘ *filling some- 
thing to the limit’? 
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as complete words (nom. A ldlamske: B *lalam- 
kai), however the absence of syncope in the sec- 
ond syllable of the A forms (cf. here SSS 115) 
points to a recent origin of these items. [15] A 
waste is tentatively identified by KT 70 as a loan 
from B because of the violation of a further cor- 
respondence rule which can be formulated as 
follows : 
(d) B st is matched by A 38 

Examples are: 

B stam: A stam ‘tree’ 

B stmau: A stmo, past part. of ‘stand’ 

B astare: A star ‘pure’ 

B ténmastaér: A téimndstar ‘is born’ 


B ost: A wast ‘house’ 
B nest: A nast ‘thou art’ 


In addition to the violation of rule (a), the item 
[16] A dsawe: B asdwe ‘coarse’ 
can be shown to run counter to a further corre- 


spondence rule. 
The comparison of items like 


(I) B pacer: A pacar ‘father’ 
B pyapyo: A pyapi ‘ flower’ 
B karkkalle: A kartkal ‘pond’ 
B kamtwase: A kaéntwasi ‘ tongue-’ 
B ritate: A ritat ‘he sought’ 
B yukdane ‘he conquered him’: A yuka// 


shows that (I) a Ba: A &@ correspondence prevails 
when the vowel in question occurs either in the 
first syllable of a word or in the first syllable after 
a syllable with G,i,w vocalism. A correspondence 
(II) Ba: A &@ occurs when B a stands in the first 
syllable, but is followed by an accented vowel; 
examples are: 


(II) B akndatsa: A aknats ‘ignorant’ 

B waskate: A waskat ‘he moved’ 

B gamane: A simam ‘monk’ 
As can be seen from the examples, it is in forms 
of (II) that the reverse of the B a: A @ relation 
also occurs, which can be subsumed under a 
formula derived from (I) by extension: (III) 
If A @ (: B @) would be preceded by a,° 4, e, 0, it 


*a in first syllable followed by a resulting from reduc- 
tion of @ appears to be very rare—A pratsak: B 
pratsdko ‘chest’ is one example. I know of no way to 
explain the vocalism of the first syllable; if PIE » 
should indeed have to be considered the antecedent (as is 
done by Van Windekens, LH 99), one would expect 
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is reduced to a which in turn may be further syn- 
copated to @ or zero (cf. A. dkntsune ‘ ignorance’). 
In addition to the forms under (II), we may 
mention 


B aulare: A olar ‘companion,’ olrune 
‘companionship ’ 

B asdre (B 179 a 1-2): A dsar, nom. pl. 
masc. dsre ‘dry’ 


It is difficult to sum up these observations in one 
brief rule; the following is only an attempt to do 
sO: 


(e) B /a/, ie., [a] and [4], is matched by 
Ad. If such A @ would occur in a second syllable 
immediately following a, a, e, or 0, it is replaced 
by @ subject to syncope under the proper con- 
ditions.” 

Clearly, the -d- in A dsdwe is a violation of rule 
(e). Another violation can be observed in 


[17] A dydto: B aydto ‘suited’ 
y y 


where it again occurs combined with a deviation 
from rule (a). B aydto can be analyzed as con- 
taining a prefix umlauted from e(n)-,° and *ydto 
may be taken to be a verbal noun derived from 
yata- ‘be able’ (cf. WT'G 270-271) in the same 
way as B kako ‘invitation’ is derived from B kaka- 
‘call.’ The expected A parallel to B aydto would 
be *dyat. 

Rule (b) and (c) finally are found to be violated 
by 

[18] A=B enkalsu ‘full of passion’ 


The vocalism -a- (= /é/) in a derivative of enkél 
‘passion ’ is regular in B (cf. enkalge in B 610 a 4 
enkalsana as against enkalsi in A 163 b 2 enkal- 
sim). 


umlaut to d in the A form (cf. dmefci: B anaiégai ‘ ex- 
actly,’ dnewdts: B anaiwatse ‘apriya’) or else, under 
different accent conditions, -dn- in both languages. On 
the other hand, Wilhelm Schulze’s suggestions (Kleine 
Schriften, 255 fn. 6 and 8) offer no alternative. 

7 References to syncope are found in numerous places 
of SSS; cf. e. g., 42-43. A summary is offered KT 46-47; 
it suffers from the authors’ failure to develop a clear 
notion of the distribution and effects of accent in A and 
from such details as absence of definition of Vollvokal 
(46) and inadequacies in the statement of rules (the 
fact that syncope occurs before -d§ of the ablative is 
disregarded on p. 47). 

® Cf. Language, 28 (1952), 187-191. 
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2.2. Violations of rule (a) alone can be found in 
the following items: 


[19] A=B krake ‘filth’ 

[20] A=B fidtse ‘emergency’ 

[21] A=B dre ‘plough’ 

[22] A=B ime ‘awareness’ 

[23] A=B kronge ‘bee’ 

[24] A=B krdso ‘annoyance’ 

[25] A=B pdnto ‘support’ 

[26] A=B planto ‘joy’ 

[27] A=B tsdrwo ‘joy’ 

[28] A=B ysomo ‘altogether’ 

[29] A paknimo: B paiknamo (H form) ‘ de- 
sirous’ 


In B, [19] and [20] form part of a class of nouns 
with a vocalism -dCe, such as pake ‘part,’ ake 
‘end’; since the latter are matched by A pak, ak, 
one would expect regular correspondences *krak 
and *fdts. [21] dre may belong to the same class 
in B, but no plural forms are attested in the Berlin 
materials so that no final decision can be reached. 
Alongside [22] ime, we find in both languages a 
derived adjective ymassu ; the fact that B kwipassu 
‘bashful’ occurs beside kwipe ‘ shame,’ a structural 
match of ime, as opposed to A kipsu: kip makes it 
likely that ymassu is a regular formation in B, but 
not in A where a genuine A word in -e, ype ‘land,’ 
is extended to form ypesu. This in turn makes it 
more likely that A ime was borrowed from B. 
[23] kronée is inflected after a rather rare pattern 
in B (ef. KT 130-131) ; if it were a loan from A, 
it would more likely have fallen in with the com- 
mon -e stems (KT 128-129). It should, however, 
be noted that at least a few B words of ultimately 
Sanskrit origin follow the rarer inflection type: 
KT 131 list B akdse ‘akasa’; B yakse ‘yaksa’ can 
be added for which beside forms of an -e -e para- 
digm (yaksentsa B 127 a 3, yakst B73 b 4, yakSem 
B 371 a 5) unambiguous forms on an -e -@ para- 
digm are attested: yakiam B 99 b 4, 101.1, yaksi 
B 85 a 3-4, 506 a 2, a 3, yaksats B 84 a 1, yaksan- 
mem B 8b 4. This fact, however, has nothing to 
do with the immediate problem of intra-Tocharian 
loans. [24]-[27] belong in B to a goodsized group 
of deverbative nouns (cf. W7'G 51 and KT 124); 
the regular correspondence pattern is represented 
by B palsko, pl. palskonta: A piltsik, pl. palskant 
‘thought.’ A=B oko ‘fruit,’ listed above as [3], 
may belong here too; however, the vocalism o0- 
presents special problems. In the case of [28], the 


direction of the borrowing process is clear: y(n). 
appears in combination with a form which exists 
only in B, somo, acc. sg. fem. of ‘ one’; the equiva- 
lent in A is som (cf. SSS 196), a form due to 
spread of the masculine accusative (: B seme), 
[29] belongs with [10] and [11], but is put here 
because only one irregularity occurs in this form, 
in contrast to the two found in ciémpamo and 
pruccamo. 

Before proceeding to the next group of words, a 
comment may be in order concerning a pair of 
forms which may seem to belong to the set just 
discussed. The word for ‘rain’ is 


B swese: A swase 


It is tempting to equate the two -e. This, however, 
appears to be wrong. While B swese belongs toa 
large class of -eCe deverbatives, A swase must be 
aligned with a different set, also of deverbative 
nouns: it matches exactly other nouns with a pat- 
tern -aCe, which in B have correspondences of the 
type -eCt: 

B lekt : A lake ‘resting place’ 

B pert : A pare ‘debt’ 

B reki : A rake ‘word’ 

B telkt : A talke ‘sacrifice’ 


The list can be extended on either side with forms 
without an attested match in the other language: 
B mentsi ‘ sorrow,’ B menki ‘ defect’ (A mank be- 
longs to a different class of forms), B teki ‘dis- 
ease’; A lame ‘place,’ A malke ‘milk,’ A tampe 
‘power,’ etc. (cf. SSS 2-3). A swase is to be in- 
cluded among these (basically abstract?) nouns; 
its formal relationship to B swese is like that of 
A lake to B leke, an -eC'e form competing with the 
-eCi form listed above. In the case of B swese, 
no parallel formation of the -eCi type seems to 
have survived; swesit in B 350 b 4 is probably 
rather to be taken as the nominative plural of 
swese because of the similar passage Lévi K 8 b 2 
(cf. WTG 299). For A retwe, treke, etc., see 
below 2.3. 
Violation of rule (b) is found in 

[30] A=B enkdal ‘ passion’ 

[31] A eprer-: B iprer (eprer) ‘Luftraum’ 

[32] A=B spalmem ‘best’ 

[33] A=B yneé ‘openly’ 
[31]-[33] are listed as loanwords from B in KT 


55. [30] enkal is normal as a B form: it belongs 
to the small group of -1 deverbatives (cf. WTG 
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52); along with it, a verb enk- ‘take hold of’ is 
found in B. In A, this verb does not occur; 
instead we have ents- which KT 55 is tentatively 
explained as a development from *enkts-: hardly 
a correct assumption because of A e-. 

An agreement as found in 


A=B akappi ‘ defilement’ 


need not be taken as involving a violation of rule 
(c) since the likelihood of an independent borrow- 
ing process in both languages seems much too 
great. For the origin of the form cf. Walter 
Couvreur, La Nouvelle Clio, 7-8. 1955-56. 95. 


9.3. [14] A lalamska has been considered above 
(2.1) as probably a loanword from B. It finds a 
complete morphological match in another A word, 
again a feminine singular, but attested only in the 
accusative: potarskam A 6 b 6. The related B 
form, pautarske ‘full of flattery,’ occurs in B 20 
b 5: pautarske is a masculine, the faminine would 
be *pautarska. 

There is good reason to assume that -arske in 
pautarske has to be interpreted as /-drske/, not 
/-arske/: an exact structural parallel to pautarske 
is found in takarske ‘serene,’ and here forms like 
takirskem in B 588 b 2 [MQ] indicate clearly that 
an analysis /takérske/ is in order. If indeed 
pautarske is to be taken as /pawtdrske/, then A 
potarska can only be considered a loan from B 
*nautarska, since rule (c) is violated.® 

One question remains: We find pot-, and not 
paut-, in the A form, and a match of monophthong 
in A and diphthong in B is one of the basic regular 
correspondences between the two languages. A few 
examples will illustrate this point: 

aikare : A ekir ‘empty’ 

Saim : A Sem ‘I was’ 

trai : A tre ‘three’ 

yapoy : A ype ‘country’ 
auiento : A onant ‘beginning’ 
klautke : A lotik ‘manner’ 
kitkau : A kétko ‘passed, past’ 
talla« : A talo ‘miserable’ 


It would, then, be perfectly possible to take A pot- 
in potarska as the regular equivalent of B paut- 
in pautarske, were it not for the violation of rules 


*If one prefers to take B pautarske to stand for 
/pawta-/, then A potarska@ cannot be its regular cor- 
respondent either: syncope should have led to *potdrskd. 


(a) and (c). The weight of these violations 
clearly is greater than that of the apparent regu- 
larity. Moreover, the matching of B diphthong by 
A monophthong recurs in other words which are 
either certain or possible borrowings from B. 

Beside A potarska we find a noun A poto ‘re- 
spect’ which shows the same morphological pat- 
tern as A=B kraso, etc. (above [24]-[27]). A form 
B *pauto would be a perfectly normal derivative 
from the verb stem pauta- ‘flatter’ (A pot-). To 
be sure, B uses peti ‘honor’ in the formula yarke 
peti ‘respect and honor’ where A has ydrk poto, 
but there is no way of equating B peti and A poto 
directly (cf. SSS 3 fn. 2). As in A potarska, we 
find side by side a regular pattern of correspon- 
dence (A monophthong: B diphthong) and an 
irregular one (final vowel in B = final vowel in A). 
Again we deem the irregularity more important 
and add the two items discussed to our list of loan- 
word correspondences : 


[34] A poto: B *pauto ‘honor, flattery’ 


[35] A potarska (fem.): B pautarske (masc.) 
‘ flattering’ 


As for the match of A o: B au, we can consider 
this a development shared by inherited and bor- 
rowed words in A (either due to relative recency 
of the monophthongization or to sound substitu- 
tion in a phonological structure without diph- 
thongs; cf. KT 39), or else can assume that pot- 
was due to interference of the A verb pot-, the 
regular equivalent of B pauta-. 

The second alternative becomes rather unlikely 
if a group of forms with A e: B ai can be added 
here, since with some of them no extraneous source 
of the -e- can be suggested. The forms in question 
are: 

A letke : B laitke ‘vine’ 
A retwe : B raitwe ‘connection’ 
A treke : B traike ‘confusion’ 


Two alternatives exist for an explanation of these 
forms; in either case, the nouns would be con- 
sidered as members of established deverbative 
classes. The alternatives are: either A letke, etc., 
are of the type A -aCe (: B -eC%) like lake, pare, 
etc., discussed in 2.2., or else A letke, etc., are 
borrowings from B with monophthongization in 
the first syllable. In the first case, the relationship 
of A letke: B laitke would then be exactly like that 
of A swase: B swese, that is, we would have only 


LLibbettib i ae | 
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two points of a four-cornered pattern of deverba- 
tives: A letke + *letik: B *laitki+t laitke (cf. A 
lake + *lak: B leki+ leke). 

A decision between the two alternatives seems 
hard to reach. Caution demands that the explana- 
tion of A letke, etc., as genuine A forms be given 
preference here ; the items mentioned are therefore 
not added to the numbered inventory of forms vio- 
lating correspondence rules. If one would rather 
choose the other solution, he will have to expand 
the list of B -eCe forms recurring in A without loss 
of -e even further: A peke ‘drawing, writing,’ 
tseke ‘sculpture,’ and perhaps also rote, a painter’s 
tool, would seem to belong here although no match- 
ing B forms have survived. 


2.4. Thus far, only two violations of rule (e) 
have been discussed, [16] A dsawe: B aSdwe and 
[17] A tyato: B ayato. More cases could be added ; 
however, our investigation has been concentrated 
upon a study of forms of genuine Tocharian origin, 
and a full treatment of (e) violations would entail 
the inclusion of a substantial number of words of 
Indic or Iranian origin. This, however, would 
lead us into too many problems outside the scope 


of the present study to be useful here ;*° suffice it 
to cite two characteristic examples (the entire set 
of forms in SSS 61-62, §95, seems to require 
similar analysis) : 

[36] A dsam : B asdm ‘seat’ 


[37] A asam : A asam ‘worthy’ 


The ultimate source of [36] is, of course, Skt. 
dsana-. -d- in the second syllable is in agreement 
with the accent pattern preferred for loanwords in 
B where it is based on the most frequent stress 
distribution found in the language, viz., stress on 
the penult (or, when final vowel is lost, on the new 
ultima) ;** in A, a new -d- cannot have so origi- 
nated, and a direct borrowing from Sanskrit seems 
to be precluded in the case of the A form. Just 
as [16] asdwe or [17] dydto, [36] dsaém will have 
to be taken as a loanword from B in A. The same 
applies to [37] a3am: this word is ultimately of 
Iranian origin (cf., e.g., Sten Konow, NTS 13. 
1945. 210: from Khotanese dsana-). If the A 


1° For material cf. the items 440-449 in Ernst Schwent- 
ner, Tocharische Bibliographie 1890-1958, Berlin 1959, 
39-40. 

“Only /o/ is lost at this stage of the development 
of B. 


form were a direct borrowing from Saka, it should 
probably rather be *dsam: note A katak ‘house 
holder’ (back-formation in lieu of *katak [: BR 
kattake|] after katkune, etc., ?): Khotanese 
ggathaa- (Konow 212) ; possibly A sémam ‘ monk’ 
(: B Samane) : Khotanese ssamana- (Konow 212), 
although here one has to reckon with the possi- 
bility of direct borrowing from Prakrit, without 
Iranian mediation. 


2.5. A further Iranian loanword may be added 
here, in which no correspondence rules are violated 
at all, but which still may with reasonable assur- 
ance be taken as an item transferred to A by way 
of B: 

[38] A=B kassi ‘teacher’ 


A connection with Avestan kas- ‘teach’ (cf. Olaf 
Hansen, ZDMG, 94. 1940. 147; Konow, 1. c., 209- 
210) can be considered certain in spite of the 
objections of Van Windekens (LF 35). The im- 
mediate source of the term may be seen in Khota- 
nese ksia (cf. Konow 210 fn. 1). The Iranian 
item borrowed into B as something like [kai] 
apparently fell in with a group of agent nouns in 
-i characterized by absence of stress on the first 
syllable (several forms are misquoted WTG 46-47 
and KT 150 and 189-190; the authors remain 
unaware of the fact that the typical occurrence of 
these forms is in the second position of compound 
nouns).’?_ It seems that [kaSi] became associated 
with a verb kask-, which is to be found as the ulti- 
mate kernel of the derived noun kdskor ‘empty 
talk’; to this association, kdssit apparently owes its 
-s3-. The alignment with -yami, etc., was, how- 
ever, not complete—kassi retained the plural in 
-nta characteristic of numerous loanwords (cf. KT 
125).2% While B kassi thus forms part of a minor 
subsystem, A kisSi is more isolated: the match of 
B agent nouns in -i are A forms in -e, which also 
occur as second members of compounds (cf. SSS 
12 and 243, KT 150, 153, and 190) ; moreover, 
the -33- cannot be explained here. We therefore 


12 kdrtse-yamim ‘doers of good’ in a normal § text 
(B 81 b 5), with indirect stress indication for -e, leaves 
no doubt as to the compound nature of this sequence. 

18Tt is interesting to note that B kasi apparently 
caused the transfer of a distributionally similar word, 
a true member of the compound-agent class, to the -nta 
class of nouns: poysi (= po+aisi) ‘all-knower,’ a term 
applied to a Buddha in the same way as kasi ‘ teacher,’ 
forms a plural poysinta instead of *poysin (cf. fn. 12). 














conclude that there is considerable likelihood that 
the Iranian loanword kasi came to be part of the 


[: B A vocabulary by way of B. 

anese 

onk? 9.6. In conclusion of the part of the paper 

212), dealing with word borrowings, two forms may be 

0Ssi- discussed that require a considerable amount of 

thout comment. It is proposed to ascribe the formal 
similarity of 

dded [39] A Smofifie: B smojina ‘place’ 

lated [40] A wseniie: B *wsenna ‘resting place’ 

war- to the effects of borrowing. The B words follow a 

way declension pattern singular nom. -a, acc. -ai, gen. 
-antse, plural nom. -aii, acc. -am, gen. -amts (cf. 
KT 135) ; in A, we find singular nom./ace. -e, gen. 

Olaf *-eyis(?), plural nom. -ef, acc. -es, gen. -essi,1* that 

209. is, an inflection pattern proper to old diphthongal 

the stems (A wése ‘night,’ pl. wsen, wes [: ysiye]; A 

im- poke ‘arm’: pl. pokes [: B pl. pokaiyiio]), but 

ota- used extensively for loanwords: [1] sfasse, [2] 

ian empele, [6] yepe, [8] yetwe, and numerous words 

asi] of ultimately Sanskrit origin (cf. SSS 103) are 


inflected in this way. On the basis of these facts, 
loanword status is at least a possibility in the case 
of A smonine and wéenie. 

The possibility becomes a probability once we 
take the regular match of B -ffa forms into con- 
sideration. B wesenia ‘voice’ corresponds to A 
wasem; both words are members of small, but 
characteristic subclasses in their respective lan- 
guages. For A, SSS 4-5 is to be compared; for B, 
such items as katkawha ‘joy’ or laktsauna ‘light’ 
can be adduced. The likelihood that A -em < 


w- 
in *a-yn is the regular equivalent of B -efia is 
T greatly enhanced by the fact that A -im cor- 
or responds to B -fia in A klyomim: B klyomia 
of ‘noble’ (nom. sg. fem.) and that A -em stands 
so beside B -eftie and /-ofifie/ in adjectives of ap- 
8 purtenance (cf. 2.1. and the material in SSS 27). 
T, KT 146 prefer to take A -fi in oft ‘human,’ 
re praskani ‘fearful,’ yokani ‘thirsty’ as the equiva- 
lent of B -fiie; oft can perhaps be explained as an 
xt -i extension of onk ‘man,’ and the stems of pra- 
es skaii and pokani do not agree with the diphthongal 
ly or -i stems extractable from a comparison of the 
d, forms B proskye: A praski, B yokiye: A yoke; one 
ta 
m 






asterisk as ultimate certainty cannot be reached here. 


** Missing forms have been supplied from parallel 
paradigms; the form for the genitive is given with an 
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has to conclude that there is no need to take A 
praskant and yokani to be old forms.*® 

To make the assumption that A smoffe and A 
wsenne were borrowed forms fully acceptable, one 
last difficulty has to be removed: how is the -e to 
be explained? The answer is simple: the form 
borrowed was the accusative of the singular in -ai; 
the monophthongization in A is in line with what 
was observed in [34] and [35]. That the accusa- 
tive should have been borrowed here as against the 
nominative in A fdktennd < B idktenia (and in 
A kinnaria and A vidyddharia [SSS 29], both 
based on B modifications of Indic loanwords) is 
not surprising ; observation shows that the relative 
frequency of occurrence of the nominative of in- 
animate nouns is very much lower than that of the 


accusative. 


3.0. In addition to word borrowings, morpho- 
logical elements transferred from B also occur in 
A. The normal development involved in such a 
transfer seems to be first the borrowing of some 
word or words and then the extraction and spread 
of certain fractions of these forms to other forms 
of native origin. 


3.1. A=B ymassu has been briefly referred to in 
2.2., but the word was not included in our list of 
borrowed items, although A -a-: B -a- had to be 
considered a violation of correspondence rule (c). 
The reason was that A ymassu, while meeting the 
requirements for identification as a word loan, 
forms part of a set of A words, not all of which 
can be borrow from B. In SSS 21, we find 


ymassu ‘mindful’ 
skassu ‘happy’ 
Solassu ‘ayusmant’ 
tunkassu ‘full of love’ 


The corresponding B forms are: ymassu, skwassu, 
Saulassu, tinwassu. Since skassu (: suk ‘happiness’) 
and tunkassu (: turk Slove’) show a phonologi- 
cal development limited to A, viz., reduction of 
*kw to k with concurrent u-umlaut (cf. KT 49-50, 
with a different approach used for A suk), they 
cannot have been transferred from B as complete 
words. On the other hand, forms which unques- 
tionably have an A base, as, e. g., klopasu (: klop 


15 ii in Sdmani ‘of the monk’ (cf. SSS 21) I take 
to represent *-na-yV. A mafi ‘of the moon’ stands for 
*-ja-yV. 
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‘suffering’; B laklessu: lakle), nakmasu (: nakiim 
‘blame’; B *nakissu: naki), palskasu (: péaltsak 
‘thought’; B_ piilskossu: palsko), spaltkasu 
(: spaltak ‘effort’; B spelkkessu: spelkke) make 
it probable that the A suffix proper is -su, not -ssu 
or -assu.'® 

As stated before, we may assume that the B 
suffix was borrowed as part of some free forms 
and then was transferred to other items, replacing 
older -su (note A 371 a 1 Solasuts). -a- vocalism 
of the derivative is shown to be proper for skassu 
by the relational adjective s“kasi (cf. SSS 24) ; no 
such support is available for Solassu (: Sol3i), 
tunkassu (: tunkst), and ymassu (cf. here A kipsu, 
as indicated in 2.2.). Perhaps the word first bor- 
rowed was ymassu, and *s*“kasu, etc., were trans- 
formed after its pattern, with tunkassu maybe 
being the first to be so influenced by the seman- 
tically similar term ymassu.*" 


3.2. A problem of considerable proportions is 
posed by the agreement A=B -rfe in abstract nouns 
derived from certain adjectives. The A material 
is found SSS 10-11. Of B forms, the following 
may be listed: 


aiporie: aipu, past participle of aip- ‘ cover’ 
kwipassoriie: kwipassu ‘bashful’ 
minkorie: mankau, past participle of manka- 
‘be deficient’ 
papassorne: papdssu, past participle of of pask- 
‘watch’ 
perneriie: perne” ‘resplendent’ 
tallartie: talla“ ‘miserable’ 
ykorne: ykau, past participle of pykd- ‘be negli- 
gent’ 
As far as can be seen, all adjectival -w stems in 
B, whether -u-s- stems (participles) or -w-nt- stems 
(possessive adjectives) can be extended to form 
these abstracts. -fifie abstracts are extremely com- 
mon in B; it seems possible to interpret them as 
substantivized neuters of -ie adjectives, and one 


1°This does, of course, not make [18] enrkalsu a 
genuine A form, 

17 An alternative to the approach here chosen should 
be mentioned: Forms like klopasu or mankasu ‘ defi- 
cient, sinful’ do not show the effects of syncope; one 
could therefore be tempted to consider -asu, too, to 
represent a borrowed segment. However, the difference 
between -assu and -asu seems hard to explain; moreover, 
the possibility of analogical interference of forms with 
regular -asu (e.g., pdélskasu) cannot be quite discounted. 


must suspect that these adjectives originated as 
*-yo- extensions of -n- stems: forms like aisamie 
‘knowledge’: aismo ‘knowing’ or klyomiie ‘no. 
bility’: klyomo ‘noble’ can definitely be used ip 
favor of such argument. The formal equivalent of 
a B abstract in -fie is possibly to be found in the 
A form plyaskem ‘meditation,’ though B ompul- 
skonie is not an exact formal match, as far as the 
stem is concerned. 

Except for forms derived from adjectives in -u, 
A abstracts are marked by a suffix -wne; examples 
are found SSS 8-10. Even one of the derivatives 
from participles follows this pattern: A papiune 
‘observance’: pdpsu, as against B papdssorie: 
papassu; the other form of this subgroup, A 
ykorne, is exactly like B ykorie and therefore 
possibly a loanword in A. 

It seems next to impossible to consider A=B -rie 
a regular correspondence, particularly if the de- 
rivation of B -ife from *-n-yo- is correct. Peder- 
sen (Tocharisch, 102) and KT (55, 123) have 
made an attempt to explain A=B -e by positing an 
antecedent *é. Such view has nothing to recom- 
mend it as it is contradicted by such clear cases of 
PIE é@ > (palatalizing) B e: A a as B meie: A 
man ‘moon,’ B yente: A want ‘wind,’ B pacer: 
A pacar ‘father’ (cf. Pedersen 226, KT 54-55). 
The possibility that A=B -e could reflect weakly 
stressed *@ seems precluded by such form as A=B 
ma ‘not’ (B mé is best considered a restressed 
variant). 

The preferable solution of the point under dis- 
cussion appears to be to consider A -rie a formal 
feature taken over from B. It probably was bor- 
rowed as part of such a word as ykorfe and then 
transferred to other forms. Perhaps it is signifi- 
cant that most of the terms ending in -rie denote 
negative properties: ykorie ‘negligence,’ ekrorie 
‘poverty,’ mkiltorie ‘smallness,’ rapurie ‘lust,’ 
taloriie ‘misery,’ yaslurie ‘enmity’; nesoriie : neso 
‘formerly’ seems a neutral term, and the meaning 
of wiktasuriie cannot be determined. As for 
parnore (sic!) ‘splendor,’ no decision seems possi- 
ble; contrary to the suggestion in SSS 11, we may 
have to reckon with distortion of *parnone. 

The question of the exact formal relationship of 
B -iie and A -une need not concern us here. 


3.3. The isolation of the diminutive form A 
warpiske (: warpi ‘ garden’) in the system of A 1s 
emphasized SSS 12 where attention is called to the 
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fact that the corresponding B form werpiske forms 
part of a larger subclass. The violation of rule 
(a) indicates borrowing; we will want to assume 
that a borrowed form werpiske was adapted to the 
existing B noun warpi. As a result of the reshap- 
ing, only -Ske remained as borrowed material; in 
contrast to the findings for -assu and -rfie, no pro- 
ductivity of -ske can be observed. 


4.0. Thus far only cases of certain or possible 
borrowing from B have been discussed. We turn 
next to a search for indications of transfer in the 
opposite direction. 


4.1, One equation to be considered is that of 
[1*] B aiyds: A fids ‘demand’ 


Krause (W7TG 48) treats the B form as a root 
noun derived from the verb fdsk- ‘ask.’ The 
formal obstacles to such an analysis are insuper- 
able: there is no way of reconciling -s and -sk- of 
the verb stem; the reference to the apparently 
aberrant preterite form “#idssare does not provide 
a solution. Moreover, the other “root nouns’ 
listed by Krause are of a quite different nature. 
The word for ‘worm’ probably does not belong 
here at all: on account of the adjective yelyitse, 
it seems preferable to posit a nominative singular 
*yelye (which entails a transfer from KT § 184. 2 
to $183). stam ‘tree’ is better analyzed as sta-m, 
since the plural sténa points to an old -mn-stem. 
Finally, Jams ‘service’ stands next to a verb with 
-d- vocalism, and ydst ‘prapata’ remains quite 
enigmatic. 

On the other hand, the A form can be inter- 
preted without too great difficulties: The regularly 
corresponding match of B fidésk- would be A iids- 
(cf. B pask-: A pas- ‘watch’), a verb stem which 
has not survived in our A material. To this verb 
stem, a derived noun fids (: *fdsko) would be like 
B tsdro ‘monastery’: B tsér- ‘ separate.’ 


4.2. According to rule (e), only A a can be con- 

sidered a regular correspondent of B /a/ (=a, @) 

in a first syllable. Some deviations are found. 

While obvious loanwords from non-Tocharian lan- 

guages (cf. akappi in 2.2.) can be disregarded 

here, a few native forms deserve our interest. 
Attempts at an explanation of 


[2*] B sim: A sam ‘equal’ 
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by Van Windekens (LE 109) are confined to a 
reference to Greek homés; no comment on the 
vocalism is offered. 

It has to be recognized that only the A form can 
be derived from PIE somo-; the regular B develop- 
ment would be *seme. If one wants to accept the 
etymology offered by Van Windekens, one has only 
the choice of severing altogether the connection of 
A sam and B sdm, or of recognizing B sim as a 
loanword from A. The second solution seems 
more attractive. 

The same correspondence of A a: B 4@ in first 
syllable is found in another item: 


[3*] B dau: A anu*® 


is usually translated by ‘cessation, rest.? An in- 
spection of the pertinent passages seems to suggest 
that a slight modification of the rendering may be 
in order: the common element seems to be ‘ cessa- 
tion’ or ‘ change,’ that is, transition from one state 
to another. Such transition can be viewed both 
retrospectively and in anticipation ; it can be con- 
sidered end of the old or beginning of the new. 
The second alternative seems to offer a possibility 
for a simple analysis of the A form: it could be a 
match of B efiwe in efwetstse ‘always anew,’ which 
is composed of the prefix e(n)- and the adjective 
jiuwe ‘new.’ For a different etymology of the A 
form cf. LE 13. 

In syllables without strong stress, the B equiva- 
lent of A a in loanwords may be expected to be a. 
One pair of forms seems to show this relationship: 


[4*] B palauna: A palom ‘praise’ 


One’s immediate reaction to forms seemingly so 
different is that these cannot constitute a loan 
pair. However, the -a-: -a- agreement is strange ; 
a comparison with other forms of the same de- 
clensional class shows that the vocalism of the first 
syllable in the B form should be -e- (rekawna) or 
-a-, but in the latter case the A match has to be 
-d- (B targauna: A targom) ; the latter would be 
the case even if the A form was borrowed from B 
(cf. [16-17]). The difficulties can be resolved by 
assuming that A palom corresponds to a B *pe- 
launa, but that in lieu of this form a borrowed 
word palauna is found. The borrowing is best 
thought of as having occurred prior to the loss of 
-d in A; whether this means that the transfer 


18T take A aiu to be the normal form. 
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antedates that of [1*-3*] cannot be decided since 
here different vowels are involved. 


4.3. The assumption that B palauna was bor- 
rowed from A clearly has to face another problem : 
Was the diphthong -au- still intact in A when the 
transfer of the form took place ? 

Unfortunately this question cannot be answered 
in any way. Though it may be simpler to reason 
from a formal state with diphthongs, we appar- 
ently have to face the possibility that the diph- 
thong was introduced in B in a form borrowed 
with a monophthong. The possibility arises not 
only from the fact that the forms parallel to 
palauna have a diphthong, so that analogy could 
work from here, but also from the observation of 
the substitution of a diphthong in a form appar- 
ently taken over with a monophthong—a form 
completely outside any set from which analogical 
pressure could be generated. The form is 


[5*] B auk ‘snake, dragon’ 


The obvious connections with Greek éphis, etc., 
were pointed out by Wilhelm Schulze, SBAW, 
1933. 1017. However, the B form is no direct 
congener of the other Indo-European words: au- 
cannot be explained as a development from *o- 
(the remarks LE xxxv and 9 are not justified) ; 
the Armenian form awj ‘snake’ owes its -w- to 
internal changes within Armenian—cf. awcanem 
‘I anoint,’ also with *-n- > -w-. The attestation 
of auk in two independent texts, both in standard 
dialect (B 549 is from Soréuq, and B 503, though 
found at Ming-@i Qizil, has the same textual char- 
acteristics) precludes the possibility of an assump- 
tion that auk constitutes hypercorrect spelling. 

We seem to have two sets of certain correspon- 
dences of Greek o- in Tocharian: B ek: A ak ‘eye’ 
may represent the one, B okt: A okdt ‘eight’ the 
other. The rounding in the second set seems to 
be conditioned by still undetermined features of 
the environment; note that the contrast between 
two reflexes recurs in Armenian: akn ‘eye’ vs. ut* 
‘eight,’ but it is not certain that a common cause 
can be established. 

It seems warranted to posit, as a member of the 
second set of correspondences to forms with o- in 
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Greek, an A noun *ok ‘snake.’ Its B replica auk 
is most likely to contain hypercorrect diphthongi- 
zation introduced in imitation of the recurring 
relationship B au: A o found in genuinely related 
words. 


5.0. We can now attempt to draw our conclusions, 

Rather numerous borrowings from B have been 
shown to occur in our somewhat limited A mate- 
rials. Of the various form classes, nouns, nomi- 
nals, and particles are represented; no verb was 
found to be a loanword. Little or no phonological 
difference can be detected between source form and 
result of transfer: one is inclined to take this as 
an indication of a relative recency of the borrowing 
process. A semantic classification of the borrowed 
items does not seem feasible; where semantic 
groupings were significant, as in the case of the 
suffix or suffix combination -rie, this significance 
appeared to be of a secondary nature. 

One can hardly escape the conclusion that a 
fairly intimate contact must have existed between 
the languages A and B at a time not much earlier 
than the date of our texts, in other words, in the 
first half of the first millennium A.p. At this time, 
the ranking language must have been B; the wide 
semantic spread of borrowed items in A tends to 
indicate that the predominance of B was not 
limited to a few isolated areas of culture. 


On the other hand, loans from A in B are few. 
If our interpretation of B palawna is correct, we 
may have reason to assume that the borrowings 
from A are older than those from B. How much 
older, can only be determined after the investiga- 
tion undertaken here has been continued to include 
the items transferred by B or A to the other 
Tocharian language. A few passing comments 
would not do justice to the complexity of this 
further problem, and some more specific points are 
therefore best reserved for the later occasion.” 


1° Grateful acknowledgment is made to the American 
Council of Learned Societies for a Fellowship and to 
The University of Texas for a Research Assignment, both 
enabling me to devote a full year to work in Tocharian. 
The present article is one of several devoted to specific 
problems encountered in the course of this work. 








THE EARLIEST CHINESE ACCOUNT OF THE COMPILATION OF THE 
TRIPITAKA (II) * 


ArtTHuur E. LINK 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


An Account of the Compilation of the Tripitaka 
taken from the preface to the 
Sarvastivadin Vinaya 
THE NEXT SELECTION would not, at first glance, 
seem to offer anything new to the relation of the 
compilation of the Tripitaka presented by the ex- 
tract from the Ta-chih-tu lun. But although the 
essential elements remain unchanged—Ananda is 
associated with the issuing of the Sitra and the 
Abhidharma, and Upali with the Vinaya—*” a 
closer examination shows that certain details differ. 
Thus, the Ta-chih-tu lun states that the First 
Council during which the Tripitaka was assembled 
was held in Rajagrha, whereas the preface to the 
Sarvastivddin Vinaya says that it was held at 
Srivasti. Moreover, the number of Arhat who 


take part in this council differs. It was apparently 
for this reason, as well as because of the great re- 
spect in which the Sarvastivadin Vinaya was held, 


that Seng-yu included this brief account in his 
first chapter. 


(2) A Record of the Issuing of the Tripitaka by 
the Five Hundred Arhat [extracted from 
the Preface to the| Sarvastivada-vinaya 


Moreover, the preface to the Sarvastivada- 
vinaya states : 


Kasyapa said, “ When I was going from Paiva 1" to 
Kusinagara, on the way I heard of the Nirvana of the 
Buddha. [At that time] there was an ignorant and 
foolish Bhikgsu who said, ‘We have now gained inde- 
pendence; what we want, we’ll do; what we don’t want, 


*The first part of this article appeared in JAOS, 81 
(1961), 87-103.—Eprror. 

*2 See above, n. 131. 

"8 Po-p‘o ch‘eng, Piva, a city of the Mallas. It was 
situated on the main road from §Sravasti to Rajagrha. 
This speech in the Pali canon is indicated as having been 
said by a monk named Subhadda. There we read: 
“Enough, sirs! Weep not, nor lament. We are well 
tid of the great samana. We used to be annoyed by 
being told, ‘This beseems you, this beseems you not.’ 
But now we shall be able to do what we like, and what 
we do not like, that we shall not do.” See T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha (3 vols., London, 1899- 
1921), II, 184. 


we'll just not do.’ Moreover, there was a Bhiksu who 
preached what was not the Law as the Law, and the 
Law [that was preached] he preached as not the Law.1"* 
It is for this reason and cause that we ought to collect 
the Dharmapitaka, namely, the Karman.” 175 

Among the five hundred Arhat only Ananda was [still 
in] the grade of study (Saiksa).17° They stayed together 
in Sravasti for the varsdvasdna.1™ First they had 
Upali issue the Vinayapitaka, which he did item by item 
until the topics were finished.*** Then they questioned 
the Ayusmat Cunda?*® together with DaSabala-Ka- 
Syapa,?®° and others [of the] five hundred Arhat, until 
they came at last to Ananda, saying, “Is it as Upali has 
said?” All replied, “We also have heard this affair 
and this Law thus.” 

At that time KaSyapa amidst the Sangha chanted, 
saying, “O Venerable monks, hearken! The first col- 
lection of the affairs is finished. This Law is the Bud- 
dha’s teachings. Let there be no monk (Bhiksu) to 
say that this is not the Law, that these are not the 
teachings of the Buddha. O monks, as you acquiesce by 
remaining silent, therefore, these affairs thus will be 
observed.” 

They then came to the complete end of the compiling 
of the Vinayapitaka. Ananda then said, “This is the 
Law which has been heard and experienced personally 
by us from the Buddha.” [Since they had thus implied 
their consent to this compilation of the Tripitaka by] 
having thus said, “ By us was it heard,” KaSyapa said to 


174 See Przyluski, Concile, p. 224 for the corresponding 
passages translated from the Sarvdstivddin Vinaya. 

175 Chieh-mo, Dharmasatya? This may refer specifi- 
cally to T. no. 1433. On the other hand, it may simply 
designate here the various Vinaya rules or acts (kar- 
man) according to the Milasarvastivddin School. 

176 This agrees with the Ta-chih-tu lun account. 

177 The retreat during the three months of the Indian 
rainy season. 

178The order in which the pitaka are issued here 
differs from the Ta-chih-tu lun account. In the latter, 
Ananda is first said to have recited the Dharmapitaka 
consisting of the Sitra; then, the Vinaya is recited by 
Upali; and, finally, the Abhidharma again by Ananda. 
(Strangely, the Abhindharmapitaka here consists almost 
verbatim of the contents of the Sarvdstivadin Vinaya.) 
According to the present selection, however, Upali was 
called on to recite the Vinayapitaka; then, Ananda 
recited the Sitra and Abhidharma. 

179 Chiin-t‘o. Cunda, the man who presented the 
Buddha with his last meal, later became an Arhat. 

180 Shih-li chia-yeh, DaSabala-KiSayapa, one of the 
first five Bhiksu converted by the Buddha. On this man 
see BHS, p. 182, s.v. KasSyapa. 
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Ananda, “ Henceforth, the Tripitaka will always declare 
at the beginning, ‘Thus by me has it been heard.’ 
(Evam mayd grutam ...). Therefore, still both [the 
Sitra and the Abhidharma] retain [these words].” 


An Account of the Compilation of a 
Mahayana Canon 


One of the most curious accounts of the compila- 
tion of a Buddhist “canon” is found in a purely 
Mahayana work, the complete title of which reads, 
Vaipulya-siitra preaching the Bodhisattva’s spiri- 
tual descent into the womb of his mother from 
Tustta Heaven.*** This rather long title is usually 
abbreviated to P‘u-sa ch‘u-t‘ai ching, Siitra on the 
Incarnation of the Bodhisattva.4** This Sitra was 
translated by Chu Fo-nien,’** a sramana from the 
frontier region of Liang-chou, who seems to have 
been well-versed in Sanskrit and several Central 
Asian languages, as well as in Chinese, sometime 
between 384 and 417 a.p. during the Latter Ch‘in 
Dynasty.’** The present Taishd edition of this 
work, following the Korean edition, divides the 
Sitra into seven chapters and thirty-eight sections. 
However, as Paul Pelliot has pointed out, the other 
division of this work into five chapters is also 
ancient, as is proved by the Tun-huang manu- 
scripts'®® 

The relation of the first council is contained in 
the thirty-eighth section entitled, “Issuing of the 
Scriptures.” This account is of considerable in- 
terest since it presents us with an enumeration of 
a Mahayana “canon” consisting of eight divi- 
sions,*** a classification otherwise unknown. The 
following extract is taken from this section. 


181 P‘y-sa ts‘ung tou-shu-t‘ien chiang-shen mu-t‘ai shuo 
kuang-p‘u ching; for the following section see T. 12. 
1058a-b. 

182 Literally, The Bodhisattva’s taking up abode in the 
womb of his mother. Nanjio, Catalogue, no. 433, pro- 
poses to restore this as Bodhisattva-garbhastha-sitra. 
What presumably was another version of this same 
work, the P‘u-sa ts‘ung tou-shuai-t‘ien chiang chung-yin 
ching in one chiian is mentioned in T. 55. CST. 4. 32c. 
The latter work is no longer extant. For further infor- 
mation on the P‘u-sa ch‘u-t‘ai ching, see G. Ono, Bussho 
kaisetsu daijiten, IX, 402d. 

188 On this monk, see Ziircher, The Buddhist Conquest 
of China, p. 202. Ziircher considers him as one of the 
great early translators, “a worthy precursor of 
Kumirajiva.” 

184 Przyluski, Concile, p. 125; Przyluski has translated 
the whole of the thirty-eighth section. 

185 See Przyluski, Conctie, p. 125, n. 1. 

18° Pq-tsang. 


(3) A Record of the Issuing of the Eight Pitaka 
as [related in] the Sitra of the Incarnation 
of the Bodhisattva. 


The Sitra of the Incarnation of the Bodhisattva 
states : 


KaSyapa addressed Ananda and said, “ As for the Law 
preached by the Buddha, a single syllable (aksara) 2" 
a single letter (vyafijana),*** you must not cause to be 
lost or to be missing. The Storehouse of the Bodhisattva 
(Bodhisattvapitaka) **° must be collected and written 
down in one place; the Storehouse of the Srivaka 
(Srdvakapitaka) 1°° must be collected and written also 
in one place; the Storehouse of the Discipline (Vinaya- 
pitaka) ** likewise must be written down in one place.” 

At that time when Ananda first set forth the Sitra, 
the Pitaka of the Incarnation **? was the first; the 
second was the Pitaka of the Intermediate Shade (Anta- 
rabhavapitaka) ;7** the third was the Pitaka of the 


187 Yen. For yen, normally taken as “word” in 
Chinese, in the sense of “ syllable,” see Demiéville, Jour- 
nal asiatique, CCXXXVIII (1950), 277, n. 1. 

188T take tzu, “ character,” here to stand for “ letter” 
(vyanjana). 

18° P*u-sa tsang. The listing of this category as first 
is a clear indication that we have here to deal with a 
Mahdydna classification. In an extract translated from 
the Fen-pieh kung-te lun (a Mahdydna work), we read 
that when King AjataSatru asked the Buddha about the 
practices of the Bodhisattva, the Tathdgata elucidated 
for him the Law. Then, the king asked him: “ ‘ Qu’est-ce 
que la Loi?’ Le Buddha répondit: ‘La Loi est la 
Corbeille des Bodhisattva (Bodhisattvapitaka).’ Les 
siitra corrects de grand développement (vaipulya-sitra) 
sont tous inclus dans la Corbeille des Bodhisattva. 
Quand les Buddha précédents étaient en ce monde, on la 
nommait la Corbeille des Grands-Hommes (ta-shih, 
mahdpurusa).” (Przyluski, Concile, p. 120). Ta-shih 
here probably is to be taken not in the sense of mahd- 
purusa, but rather of Bodhisattva. 

190 Sheng-wen tsang; this probably includes the twelve 
traditional Hinaydna divisions of the scriptures: Sitra, 
Geya, ete. 

191 (hieh-lii tsang. In this strange arrangement we 
have in place of Sutra, Vinaya, and Abhidharma, a 
Tripitaka consisting of works treating of the great 
career of the Bodhisattva, that is to say, scriptures set- 
ting forth Mahdydna doctrines; of those pertaining 
solely to the Sraévaka, i.e. the Hindydna career; and 
finally, the Vinaya which, we must suppose, is common 
to both of these careers. ; 

192 T“qi-hua tsang, literally, “ Womb metamorphosis 
pitaka.” This might refer to works dealing with the 
Bodhisattva’s birth or previous births (Jdtaka). How- 
ever, Przyluski (Concile, p. 128, n. 1) believes that this 
is no other than the P‘u-sa ch‘u-t‘ai ching in which 
this recital is included. 

198 Chung-yin tsang. This probably refers to the An- 
tardbhava-sitra (T. no. 385). This work was trans 
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Mahiydna-vaipulya-sitra; *** the fourth was the Store- 
house of the Prohibitions and Regulations; »**° the fifth 
was the storehouse of the Ten Stages of the Bodhisattva 
(Dasabhiimika-bodhisattvapitaka) ; *°° the sixth was the 
Storehouse of Miscellaneous Matters; 1** the seventh was 
the Vajrapitaka; *** and the eighth was the Buddhapi- 
taka2®* These comprise in their entirety the Sitra- 
dharma of Sikyamuni-Buddha. 


Seng-yu on Translation 


After having given excerpts which describe the 
circumstances of the compilation of the Tripitaka 
in India, Seng-yu concludes his first chapter with 
a résumé of the origin of languages (or scripts) ,°° 
of the differences between Indian (Serindian) and 
Chinese languages, and of problems connected with 
translation. He then sketches the history of trans- 
lation in China, and concludes his chapter by an 
appendix illustrating the evolution of Buddhist 
translation terminology. This essay and appendix 
give us an insight into Seng-yu’s understanding 


lated by Chu Fo-nien between 384 and 417, according to 
Przyluski (Concile, p. 128, n. 2). 

14 Mo-ho-yen fang-teng, i.e., the expanded scriptures 
of the Mahayana. 

1 Chieh-lii tsang. Chieh-lii normally renders Vinaya; 
however, since the Vinaya has already been listed above, 
the works under this category may include only those 
regulations which are not held in common but pertain 
only to the Mahdydna adepts. 

The Dasabhiimika-siitra sets forth the ten stages 
(bhiimi) of the Bodhisattva. At times this scripture is 
included in the vast Mahdydna collection called Avatam- 
saka. At other times, as here, it is presented as a 
separate work complete in itself. For versions of the 
Dagabhiimika see T. no. 283, 284, 285. 

7 Tsa-tsang. It is possible that tsa-tsang here trans- 
lates Ksudraka-dgama since the 7'sa-tsang is included in 
the Sitrapitaka. (For the possible equivalence of 
Tsa-tsang with Ksudraka-dgama see Sylvain Lévi and 
Ed. Chavannes, “ Les seize arhat protecteurs de la Loi,” 
Journal asiatique, 11th ser., VIII (1916), 33-37, and 
Przyluski, Concile, p. 149, n. 1.) 

8 Chin-kang tsang; there is no doubt as to the 
equivalence of Vajrapitaka for this expression, but I do 
not know what works would be included (tantric?) 
under this category. 

**° Fo-tsang. Again, we do not know exactly what 
works would be included in this category. 

*°°Many Chinese and Japanese scholars were firmly 
convinced that when one had memorized the varnapdtha 
and the ligatures, one had thereby mastered the Indian 
language. See R. H. van Gulik, Siddham, an Essay on 
the History of Sanskrit Studies in China and Japan 
(Nagpur, India, 1956), p. 39. This is the best treatment 
of its subject. 
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(or rather, lack of understanding) of the vast 
differences between Indic and Sinitic languages. 

It is clear that among the many difficulties 
which the introduction of Buddhism presented to 
the Chinese, none was more frustrating, none more 
ubiquitously apparent, than the problem of coping 
with Indic (Fan) or Serindic (Hw) languages.*** 
Tackling the complexities of Sanskrit grammar, 
of euphonic changes between words and phrases, 
and arriving at a correct analysis of the multivalent 
syntactic, morphological and semantic relation- 
ships existing between these is—as any tyro will 
testify—as hard a task as the average Western stu- 
dent encounters in his studies. Nevertheless, it is 
for him a cognate—if distant—relative. But for 
the early Chinese Buddhists, unfamiliar with lan- 
guages *°? other than their own and consequently 
lacking both the terminology and even the con- 
ceptual framework for handling formal linguistic 
and grammatical problems, this labor was well- 
nigh hopeless.?* 

The very notion of what constitutes a “word” 
led to enormous difficulties. For the Chinese a 
word was a logograph, a “character.” As such it 
was felt by the Chinese to be immutable. Thus, for 
example, the Chinese word jen, “man,” could 
mean, depending on context, “to a man,” “from 
a man,” “by a man,” “man’s,” etc. In other 
words, Chinese has no inflectional morphology. 
Moreover, derivation in Chinese remains always 
clear; because of the nature of the script the ele- 
ments forming compounds can always be (though 
often incorrectly) analyzed into their component 
elements. Derivation in Sanskrit, however, makes 
extensive use of suffixing and prefixing. In these 


201 On the distinction between Hu and Fan, see T‘ang, 
History, p. 407. 

202 Ziircher (The Buddhist Conquest of China, p. 40) 
believes that the Buddhist system of transcription de- 
veloped out of an existing rudimentary “system” used 
by the Hung-lu bureau (a department of foreign rela- 
tions) during Han times. This still would not invali- 
date the above statement. 

2°38 Yet the difficulties, formidable as they were, could 
have been eventually surmounted. Scattered among the 
enormous collection of exegetical materials compiled by 
the Chinese monks were sufficient hints and materials 
for some native linguistic genius to compile a systematic 
exposition of Panini’s grammatical rules with. appro- 
priate examples. See van Gulik’s translation of 
Fa-tsang’s (643-712 a.p.) passage on Sanskrit grammar 
occurring in the Hua-yen ching t‘an-hsiian chi (T. No. 
1733), Siddham, pp. 19-20. 
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processes vowel-gradation, both between members 
of compounds and between the junction of mor- 
phemes within the compounds or words so formed, 
occurs extensively. Moreover, the “ Panini-an” 
notion of conceiving the absence of something as 
a positive operational principle from which to 
derive a morphological form must have seemed to 
the Chinese extremely subtle. Again, problems 
were met with in trying to comprehend that San- 
skrit must exhibit such obligatory categories as 
person, gender, and verbal mode. The Chinese 
language, on the other hand, has very few obli- 
gatory categories. For instance, gender (unknown 
in Chinese) seems to have impressed Chinese Bud- 
dhist philologists as something quite strange. 
Thus, the terms “masculine,” “feminine,” and 
“neuter” genders are translated as nan-sheng, 
“male sounds,” nii-sheng, “female sounds,” and 
fei-nan-fei-nii-sheng, “sounds neither male nor 
female!”?°* That sounds could have sexual differ- 
entiation must have appeared ridiculous to many 
Chinese. 

Faced with long compounds inflected as one 
unit,?°° and the rich repertory of derivational pro- 
cesses of the Sanskrit language, Chinese such as 
Shih Seng-yu had to revise their notions of what 
constituted a “word.” The difficulties of grasping 
an alphabetic, as opposed to a logographic, writing 
system also led to some odd and rather strained 
analogies. One is uncertain, for example, if 
Seng-yu was clear as to what constituted a letter 
(vyatijana) (for him a tzu, a Chinese “ char- 
acter,”) and a syllable (aksara), or word (nama), 
which may have consisted of several letters.7°* He 
tries, rather unsuccessfully, to pair a “letter ” with 
a segment of a Chinese logograph.?” I have tried 
to retain this ambiguity, though this has resulted 
in a certain awkwardness, by translating tzu as 
“ character ” rather than as “word.” For Seng-yu, 
as indicated above, these were identical. 


2 Van Gulik, Siddham, p. 16. 

2° Moreover, these compounds must themselves be 
correctly construed as dvandva, “ copulative,” tatpurusa, 
“ determinative,” karmadhdraya, “ descriptive,” and ba- 
huvrthi, “ possessive,” samdsa. 

206 See P. Demiéville, ed., Hébdgirin, fasc. 1, 65-66, s. v. 
Benzenna, for a discussion of these terms. 

207 Written Chinese, contrary to popular opinion, is no 
more an ideographic language than is English. It is 
logographic: one written sign represents one Chinese 
word (vocable). 


The processes of translation led also to frustra- 
tions. In this essay, for example, Seng-yu attempts 
to find correspondences from his own rich “ claggj- 
cal tradition” which will match those encoun. 
tered in Buddhist technical terminology. These 
also seem at times hardly cogent. Still, Seng-yu’s 
essay is a fascinating attempt to grapple with these 
enormous problems. And the leitmotif, if such it 
may be called, of this little essay is very relevant: 
how does one, having grasped the ideas of another 
people, convey them accurately and intelligibly to 
one’s fellow countrymen ? 


(4) A Record of Similarities and Differences of 
Utterances, Meanings, and Script in the 
Translations of the Serindian (Hu) Lan- 
guages into Chinese. 


Now numinal concepts *°* are without sound,” 
yet basing on words and expressions we can write 
their sense; words and expressions [themselves] 
are without signs, yet relying on script we can 
depict their utterances.**° Therefore, characters 
are as “rabbit snares” for words; words as “ fish 
traps ” for concepts.*"* When utterances and mean- 
ings are combined and tally, there cannot be bias 


208 Shen-li. Shen, “numen,” “ spirit,” here modifies 
li (the “inner grain of a thing” > “structure” > 
“order” > “ principle,” “concept ”) ‘ concepts.” Con- 
cepts or ideas can exist apart from written “ signs” or 
spoken “words”; they are, therefore, “ spiritual” 
rather than concrete realities; they belong to the 
numinal realm of things. It is tempting to draw a 
parallel with the Platonic realm of abstract ideas. 
Since, however, Seng-yu makes no attempt to systema- 
tize his introductory statements, it is best not to push 
such “matching of meanings” (ko-i) too far. 

20° One is reminded of the “unworded doctrine” of 
Lao-tzu (ch. 2), and of the statement in Chuang-tzu 
(ch. 22, line 7), “ Now the knower does not speak; the 
speaker does not know. Therefore, the sage spreads the 
doctrine of no words.” 

210 Yin, phonetic expression or pronunciation. 

211 Words are like “rabbit snares” or “fish traps” 
(t‘i-ch‘uan) in that when one has seized the “ rabbit” 
or “fish” one discards the “snare” and “trap.” They 
are, therefore, no more than provisional media for the 
apprehension of reality; once the idea is grasped 
directly, one may discard such expedients. The locus 
classicus is Chuang-tzu; see Legge, The Texts of Taoism, 
II (Sacred Books of the Bast, vol. XL), 141. The same 
formula, incidentally, occurs in Hui-chiao’s preface to 
the Kao-seng chuan; see A. Wright, “ Biography and 
Hagiography, Hui-chiao’s Lives of Eminent Monks,” in 
the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Jimbun-kagaku-ken- 
kyiijjo (Kyoto, 1954), pp. 400-401, n. 1. 
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or loss [of sense].?** Therefore, script ought to be 
comprehensively ordered throughout the world.*** 
Although signs are tied up with brush and ink,?™* 
yet concepts [connoted by them] are compacted 
with the numinal [realm]. 

Long ago there were, all told, some three men, 
masters of the creation of writing.*** The eldest 
was named Brahma;*?* his writing proceeded to 
the right.2*7_ The next was called Kharo[stha] ; 278 
his writing proceeded to the left. The youngest 
was T's‘ang Chieh;**® his writing proceeded down- 
ward.??° 

Brahma and Kharo[stha] dwelt in India 
(T‘ten-chu) ; Ts‘ang Chieh of the Yellow History 
(Huang-shih) *** lived in China. Brahma and 
Kharo[stha] chose models [for their script] in the 
Pure Heaven(s) (svarga),??* whereas Ts‘ang Chieh 
based his on the ornamental lines of bird tracks.?** 


"2 When an utterance is correctly applied to the thing 
denoted by that utterance there is a congruence (i) set 
up between vocable and meaning (i) (same word). As 
we would say, connotation and denotation are in 
agreement. 

8 Wen-tzu ying-yung mi-lun yii-yu. 

4 Writing. 

*°Tt is interesting in this regard to quote Professor 
Ware. “ By nature,” he says, “ the Chinese conceives of 
every organization as a patriarchy. For him all human 
arts and institutions have some ‘ancestor’ as initial 
progenitor.” See James R. Ware, The Sayings of Con- 
fucius (Mentor Books, New York, 1957), p. 14. 

8 Fan, the god Brahma, to whom is accredited the 
invention of the Fan-tzu, or Brahmi script used in India. 
This type of script, which is thought to have been ulti- 
mately derived from an Asiatic business script, was 
employed throughout ASoka’s empire. 

“? That is, it was written and read from left to right. 

“8 Ch‘i-lou. The traditional interpretation, as pre- 
served in Chinese commentaries, is that the script 
Kharosthi was invented by a sage called “ Ass-lip” 
(Khara-ostha, Khardstha). Although to be sure, this 
name is not very flattering, there are other analogies 
among the names of saints. See Sylvain Lévi, “The 
Kharoshtri Writing and its Cradle,” in The Indian An- 
tiquary, XXXIII (1904), 79-84, and G. Biihler, Wiener 
Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde des Morg., IX, 66. 

**Ts‘ang Chieh, legendary minister of the Yellow 
Emperor, and traditional inventor of the Chinese script. 

*2° Normally written and read from top to bottom. 

*** Huang-shih; probably an apocryphal work relating 
the legendary exploits of the culture hero and patron 
of the Taoists, the Yellow Emperor. 

** Ching-t‘ien, “ pure heaven,” probably here simply 
designates svarga, “ heaven.” 

** According to one theory, the Chinese characters 
Were derived from the lines of bird tracks impressed in 
the mud. 
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The lines of the scripts, truly, are different, but in 
conveying concepts they are, after all, identical. 
Reverently examining what has been proclaimed 
by the former Awakened One,?** we find that there 
are some sixty-four [systems of] writing.?*° [The 
Bodhisattva in the P‘u-yao ching] distinguished 
[such] arts of the scribe [as] the “ Deer-wheel ” **¢ 


(lu-lun, mrgacakra), and the “rolling-eye” 
(chuan-yen).?2*7 The forms of the characters of 
the eight classes [of beings], beginning with the 
Naga and demons,”** are especially different in 
appearance. Only the Brahmi and the Kharo[sthi] 


224 Hesien-chiieh, the Buddha. 

226 This mention of sixty-four scripts has reference to 

a passage in the Lalitavistara; for the corresponding 
Sanskrit, see the edition of the Lalitavistara (Halle, 
1902), p. 125, by M. Lefmann. This particular passage 
has been carefully studied by S. Lévi in his, “ Notes 
chinoises sur L’Inde,” in BEFEO, IV (1904), 543-579; 
see especially, 578-579. Lévi has found that lists more 
or less corresponding to the Lalitavistara enumeration 
are in four early Chinese translations of biographies of 
the Buddha. These are: (1) the P‘u-yao ching, T. no. 
186, tr. by Chu Fa-hu, Dharmaraksa, in 308 a.p.; (2) 
the Fo-pen-hsing chi ching, T. no. 190, tr. by Jiainagupta 
in 587; (3) the Fa-yiian chu-lin, T. no. 2122, compiled 
in 668 by Tao-shih; this simply reproduces the list in 
the Fo-pen-hsing chi ching; and (4) the Fang-kuang ta 
chuang-yen ching, T. no. 187, tr. by Divikara in 683 A. D. 
The setting for this listing, as related in the P*‘u-yao 
ching, the earliest of these texts, is found in T. 3.498a-b. 
There we read that when the Heir Presumptive (T“ai-tzu, 
i.e., the Bodhisattva) was seven years old he mani- 
fested innumerable signs of good fortune. On one occa- 
sion he came in an auspicious vehicle to visit the master 
of writing (lekhaka) whose name was Chuan-yu ( Visva- 
mitra?). When the teacher saw the splendor of the 
young lad he was unable to endure it and fell on the 
ground. However, fortunately, there was a devaputra 
up in the Tusita Heaven who stretched out his arm and 
raised the teacher to his feet, placing him once more on 
his seat. At that time the Bodhisattva asked what 
writing the master would instruct him in. His teacher 
replied, “ Brahmi and Kharosthi (Ch‘i-liu),” as “ there 
were no other writings.” The Bodhisattva replied that 
as there were sixty-four writings, why did the teacher 
say there were only two kinds? On this, the teacher 
asks the boy to enumerate them, and the list follows. 

22 Number thirty-six of the scripts mentioned; see 
Lévi, “ Notes,” BEFEO, IV (1904), 576. 

227 Also found in the P‘u-yao ching list, but the San- 
skrit word corresponding to this is uncertain. 

228 Tung kuei pa-pu. There are various lists of these 
mythological beings. According to BD. 4223c, they are 
Deva, Naga, Yaksa, Gandharva, Asura, Garuda, Kim- 
nara, and Mahoraga. For a slightly different enumer- 
tion, see Hayashiya, Kokuyaku, p. 19, n. 61. He cites 
only seven. 
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are the supreme scripts for the world. This is why 
the several countries of India speak of these as 
“heavenly writings” (t‘ien-shw) .?*° 

In copying the Sitra in the West, though people 
are agreed that the progenitor [of all their writ- 
ings] is the Brahmi script, yet, nevertheless, there 
are frequently differences [in the writings of] the 
thirty-six countries.**° Is this not like such 
changes of style as the Chuan (“seal characters ”’) 
and the Chou *** (“great seal characters”) of the 
Middle Land (China) ?**? One observes that 
Ts‘ang Chieh’s archaic script*** changed as it 
passed through successive periods; the archaic 
moved on to become the “ great seal” (Chow) ; the 
“great seal” thence passed on to become the 
“seal”; the “seal” was transformed into the 
“ scribal.” *** The metamorphoses [of our Chinese 
script] were, indeed, many. 

Coming to the eight styles of the animals 
(tiryagyont),**> there are Hsien (Deva?), Lung 
(Naga?), Yiin, and Chih.*** As for the twenty- 
four [styles of] writing,?** there are the 


22° T“ien-shu. T*ien would regularly be taken as an 
abbreviation of Tien-chu, India. 

*8°The thirty-six countries of the Western Regions 
(Hsi-yii). 

*%1 Chou; for determinant 75 read instead 64. 

#82 Seng-yu seems to imply that the types of script in 
the Western Regions have variations which are analo- 
gous to those found in the evolution of the styles of the 
Chinese script. However, he appears here to confuse 
diachronic with synchronic data. 

233 Ku-wen. 

234 Li. 

235 P‘ang-sheng pa-t‘i. 

*8°T have been unable to identify positively the things 
referred to here. The sentence reads yu hsien lung yiin 
chih. Hayashiya, also apparently stumped by this, 
simply glosses the passage as mata hanahada mare nari, 
“moreover, they are extremely rare.” This, of course, 
tells us nothing either as a gloss or a translation. It is 
probable that the “eight styles” refer back to the eight 
strange types of script of the mythological beings men- 
tioned previously; see for these n. 228 above. Both 
Tien and Lung are found in the P‘u-yao ching list. Is 
it possible that we here have a splitting apart of what 
was originally one word, Devanagari? I have no idea 
as to what the Yiin and chih (or Yiin-chih) are. 

*87 Although we find in a little work called the Hsiao- 
hsiieh kan-chu (contained in the Yii-hai, “ Jade Sea,” a 
Sung encyclopedia compiled by Wang Ying-lin [1223- 
1296 a.p.]; see the Hsien-hsiieh tsun ching ko ts‘ung 
pan ed., 1886) mention of four styles of script (chiian 
4.25b), and also six (ibid.), eight, and even ten styles 
(chiian 4.26a), there is no listing of a series of twenty- 


“model,” °° the “grass,”?%° “needle,” *° and 
“weapon” 4! [styles]. These names and the 
actualities [to which they pertain], though numer- 
ous and complicated in their uses, are, on the 
whole, rare. However, if one seeks out the source 
for determining meaning, the styles are found to 
be complete in the six scripts.7** For meeting 
[ordinary] occasions, and for creating clear under- 


four items. Exactly what this list contained we are no 
longer able to say. 

288 All editions give k‘ai, as does Hayashiya (Koku- 
yaku, p. 19). I emend this to read k‘ai (determinative 
75 in place of 64). This would then mean the “ model” 
form of the Chinese script (the ordinary orthodox 
form); see below, n. 239. 

*° The kdraizd ed. gives tien; Sung ed., tsun; Ming 
ed., ts‘ao. I follow the Ming ed. This would refer to 
the “ grass,” or running abbreviated style of the script. 

4° Chen. This script is listed in Yii-hai, but no de- 
scription is there given. It might refer to the special 
type of script used in embroidery. 

241 Shu, literally, “ pole-axe.” Here used in the more 
general sense of “ weapon.” The “ weapon ” style was one 
of the eight types of the Chinese script standardized 
by Li Ssu, the famous minister of Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti. 
These were: (1) ta-chuan, the “great seal”; (2) 
hsiao-chuan, the “lesser seal”; (3) k‘o-fu, “ engraved 
tally,” the script used on engraved tallies or warrants; 
(4) ch‘ung-shu, “ spidery writing,” so called because the 
characters of the script appeared like the shapes of 
insects and birds; this supposedly appeared on ancient 
bronzes; (5) mou-yin, “copied seal,” a kind of winding 
fine script used on the great royal seals; (6) shi-shi, 
“weapon writing”; (8) li, “ scribal.” 

242 Liu-wen. Although liu-wen is not recorded in the 
dictionaries accessible to me, I believe that it is a 
variant for liu-shu. Three different lists are covered by 
the latter term, of which only two need concern us: 
(1) During the interregnum of Wang Mang (9-23 A.D.), 
the pa-t‘i (discussed above, n. 241) were reduced in 
number to six (called either liu-shu or liu-t‘i-shu). It 
is possible (although unlikely) that liu-wen here stands 
for these six forms of the script. But since Wang Mang 
was in disfavor among the Chinese literati, it is im- 
probable that these are designated here. (II) On the 
other hand, it is probable because of the context that the 
liu-wen (understood to mean liu-shu) refer to the six 
forms under which the Chinese logographs are analysed 
in the shuo-wen, the famous etymological dictionary by 
Hsii Shen, namely: (1) hsiang-hsing, characters de- 
picting objects; (2) chih-shih, characters the form of 
which indicates the meanings; (3) hui-i, characters m 
which a combination of ideas is suggested by their 
constituents; (4) hsieh-sheng, characters to which the 
determinatives give some idea of the meaning and the 
residual part indicates pronunciation; (5) chih-chieh, 
characters borrowed as phonetics; (6) chuan-chu, char- 
acters having more than one pronunciation, the meaning 
of which also changes with the pronunciation. 
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standing, none is more important than the “ scribal 
method.” [With its use] writings of East and 
West from the beginning, moreover, can be grasped 
and shortly mastered. 

As regards the Hu utterances: they make 
phrases which are single or double without any 
constancy ; either one character is used to gather 
together many concepts, or several words thus form 
a single meaning.** 

Investigating this [we discover] that the Maha- 
parinirvanasitra *** has arranged in order the fifty 
characters (aksara, “syllabic letters”) [of the 
Sanskrit alphabet], and in a comprehensive 
manner has explained the fourteen vowels *** to- 
gether with their numerous meanings, calling these 
the “base of the aksara.” **° 

Regarding the making of phrases and the pars- 
ing of utterances, by twists and turns [the words] 
aid each other.***7 At times the root of the 


48 Seng-yu seems to imply that if the plain, unabbre- 
viated form of script is used, both Chinese and non- 
Chinese languages can more easily be mastered. Here 
again, Seng-yu finds difficulty in grasping the nature 
of a polysyllabic language in which compounds are 
written as one word (tzu). 

244 See the version of the Mahdparinirvana-sitra trans- 
lated by Hui-yen and others during the Liu Sung 
Dynasty; T. 12.653c-657a; see especially 653c, where the 
mystic spiritual sense of the varnapdétha is set forth in 
some detail. An example: “ What is here spoken of as 
teu (‘characters’) we call nirvdna; being eternal, it 
does not pass away; as it is that which does not pass 
away, we take it to be inexhaustible. Now that which 
is inexhaustible is no other than the Diamond Body of 
the tathdgata (Tathdgatavajrakdya) ” (653c). 

“5 The fourteen vowels of the Sanskrit alphabet, 
counting the purely formal | not actually occurring in 
the language. 

*° Tzu-pen; the aksara or syllabic letters, of course, 
unless otherwise modified, have an inherent short a. 

*7In other words one must put the equivalent char- 
acters for the Sanskrit words in a different order before 
they can be understood by the Chinese. In later, more 
literal, translations, the word order follows the Sanskrit 
order to such an extent that it is unintelligible to 
Chinese unless they have special training. The conflict 
between attempting to render Sanskrit literally in Chi- 
nese and abridging it has been well expressed by Demié- 
ville (Journal asiatique, LXXXVIII [1950], 388, n. 2): 
“La répugnance qu’inspiraient aux Chinois la complexité 
et la verbosité des textes sanskrits, avec leurs inter- 
minable répétitions et développements, est un théme qui 
revient constamment dans les documents relatifs aux 
traductions chinoises des premiers siécles. On discutait 
pour savoir s’il fallait les traduire intégralement, au 
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tongue *** and the tips of the lips 7*° make distinc- 
tions by means of length or shortness.**° Further, 
a single utterance of a Hu aksara** is not able to 
form a [meaningful] phrase. It is necessary to 
fill out a passage with extra words so that there- 
after meaning is effected. As for the translators 
in conveying the sense, how could they not but 
experience difficulties ! 

Again, as regards the Fan (“Indic”) writings, 
in composition they have “half characters ” *°? and 
“full characters.” *** The reason for calling some 
“half characters” is that the meaning is as yet 
incompletely realized. Therefore, the form of the 
character is a half section. It is as if in Chinese 
the character yiieh (“moon”) were missing its 
side.*** [Similarly], the reason that they call cer- 
tain ones “full characters” is that the concepts 
have been fully expressed ; hence, the form of the 
character is perfectly full. This is as if in Chinese 
the character jih (“sun”) filled out its shape.?° 
Therefore, “half characters,” in that they are 
harmful to meaning (artha),?°* are likened to the 


risque de rebuter les lecteurs chinois, ou les abréger, ce 
qui compromettait la fidélité due aux écritures saintes.” 

*48 Jihvamiliya, literally, “ tongue-root sounds,” i.e., 
the velar stop series. 

249 Osthya, labials. 

*6°' This sentence is somewhat confusing. It would 
seem, however, that Seng-yu means the distinctions made 
from the velar stop series forward to the labials. This 
would, therefore, include from the back to the front of 
the mouth the velars (kanthya), palatals (tdlavya), 
cerebrals or retroflex stops (mirdhanya), dentals 
(dantya), and labials (osthya), plus their corresponding 
semivowels and sibilants; in other words, the conso- 
nantal series of the Sanskrit alphabet. The latter part 
of this sentence we can then take to refer to vowel 
length. Seng-yu seems to have put both of these dis- 
tinctions together. 

*51 That is, a single letter, for Seng-yu, a teu, “ char- 
acter.” 

252 Pan-tzu, i.e., “ letters.” 

253 Man-tzu, “ words.” 

254 That is, missing one stroke, e. g., [1] for [2]. 

255 See preceding note. 

25¢ This is drawn from the Mahdparinirvdna-sitra; see 
above, n. 244. In this likening of a deficiency in ex- 
pressing semantic content to a deficiency in spiritual 
realization, Seng-yu plays on several possible meanings 
of the word i, artha. In Sanskrit, artha may signify 
“supreme aim, goal”; “entity”; and “meaning.” A 
person is “meaningful” or “spiritually real” (artha) 
when he has realized the supreme goal or aim (artha) 
of Enlightenment. A word is “ meaningful ” or “ actual ” 
(artha) when it conveys meaning in a proper context 
(artha). 
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klesa; *°’ “full characters,” inasmuch as they 
stand in good stead to the meaning, are likened to 
“constancy ” (nitya).*°* Moreover, a “half char- 
acter,” as to its shape, is like the character yen 
(“word”) in Chinese; a “full character,” as for 
its shape, is like the character chu (“all”). If 
one takes che (“that” and fits it with yen 
(“word ” one then forms the character chu [which 
is composed of these two elements]. The joining 
together of the two parts of the character chw is, 
namely, an example of a “full character.” If [in 
this example] the character yen were to stand 
alone [with the intended sense of chu (“all”) ], 
this would be an example of a “half character.” 

“ Half characters,” although they are single, yet 
form the basis of the characters.**° Dependent 
upon the fact that there are “half characters,” one 
is able to form “full characters.” This is likened 
to the profane (prthagjana) at first from [the 
condition of] unwisdom (avidyd) achieving [a 
state of] constancy (nitya).?® For this reason the 
regulation of meaning by reliance on characters is 
likened to Nirvana.*** The esoteric abstruseness 
of the meanings of the Indic languages (Fan-wen) 
is in all cases of this category. Therefore, distinct 
comprehension of the Indic languages leans on 
clarity in translation; translation is interpreta- 
tion.*** If in the joint interpretations of the words 
of the two countries there are errors, then the con- 
cepts will, indeed, be perverted. 

From the later years of the Former Han when 
the Sitra-dharma began to be communicated, the 
translations and pronunciations were all erroneous, 
and people were not yet able to understand or 
become versed in [the Buddhist texts]. This is 
why the words Fou-t‘u (“Buddha”) and Sang- 
men (“Sramana”) were misinterpreted in the 
Han History (Han-shih) [sic]. If the words and 
characters were like this, how much more were 
the meanings [distorted]! 


257 The defilements that prevent the realization of 
spiritual truth (artha). 

258 One of the fundamental tenets of the Nirvdna- 
siitra; see A. Link, “Shih Seng-yu and His Writings,” 
JAOS, LXXX (1960), 20, n. 20. 

259 That is, the “letiers” (teu) form the “ words ” 
(tzu). 

269 See above, n. 256. 

261 One is reminded of Plato’s distinction between 
“opinion” (which is limited and relative) and full 
knowledge or wisdom (which is certain and eternal). 

262 J-che shih yeh. 


One notes that even as regards the “constant 
canons ” *°* of China there are instances of master 
instructors who, in reciting the Shih (Shih-ching), 
and in maintaining the Li (Li-chi), and in offer- 
ing instruction on these, also had this kind of mis. 
interpretation and its [resultant] confusion. [For 
example], the Shih states,?** Yu tw ssw shou, 
“There is of rabbits this head.” Here ssu, “ this,” 
ought to be taken as hsien, [shou being taken as a 
classifier, so that the sentence would then read, 
“There is but a single rabbit.”]. In our Ch‘ 
(Chinese) words the pronunciation has been mis- 
interpreted with a consequent change of the text 
of the Shih. This is an example [similar to the 
previously mentioned incorrect rendering of 
$ramana as] Sang-men. 

It is stated in the Li-chi,?* K‘ung-tzu tsao tso, 
“Confucius early arose.” Here the [ancient char- 
acter for the word] “early” (tsao) ought to be 
taken as [the modern written form of this word], 
tsao, as the word (tzu) is identical with [the 
modern form] tsao. The character tsao is the 
archaic (ku) form of this same word (wen). The 
ancient [transliterations] of the Siatra in China 
have just such differences as ssu and tsao. 

As for the translations [made by] the Chinese 
and barbarians of the Western Regions of long ago, 


268 The Confucian classics, the ching, “ warp ” of tradi- 
tional Chinese civilization. In drawing no sharp line 
between the Buddhist scriptures and the Confucian 
classics, Seng-yu reminds one of the attitude of Yen 
Chih-t‘ui in these matters. For Yen also, as Professor 
Dien points out, “the classics are the repository of 
tradition, a venerable source book, as it were, of proper 
behavior and moral conduct. But we see further, that 
for Yen, there is no sharp line of division between sacred 
and profane literature.” (Albert Dien, “ Yen Chih-t‘ui, 
a Buddho-Confucian,” a paper presented to the fifth 
symposium on Confusian thought.) I owe this reference 
to the kindness of Prof. Dien. There seems to be a kind 
of pluralistic approach in the thought of these men. 

264 See Legge, The Chinese Classics, IV, 420, ode VII, 
stanza 2, first line. In the following example, Seng-yu 
seems to consider sang-men, an ancient transliteration 
of éramana, as incorrect. His analogy to the misinter- 
pretating of the examples from the Shih-ching hardly 
appears appropriate. The characters sang-men were 
used for their phonetic values, whereas the distinction 
between ssu and hsien involve semantic changes as well. 

2-5 See S. Couvreur, Li Ki (2 vols., Paris, 1960), I, 144. 
Again, Seng-yu’s examples seem scarcely fitting. He 
attempts to compare alterations in transliteration occa 
sioned by changes in pronunciation with changes in the 
forms of the script not necessarily involving phonetic 
changes. 
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why wonder at [such expressions as] ¢‘u and sang! 
And if one judges characters by their [ability] to 
convey meaning, the establishing of words is due 
to the brush.*** This is why the bulk of the Sitra, 
both modern and ancient, by and large, is the same. 

[For example, the Chinese transliteration for] 
the Indic phrase [ Vimalakirti] is pronounced Wei- 
mo-chieh. The “ancient” translations explained 
this as Wu-hou-ch‘eng, “Without defilement ap- 
pellation”; the translations of Kuan-chung as 
“Purename.” “ Pure” here corresponds to “ with- 
out defilement”; “name” corresponds to “ap- 
pellation.” These words are different, yet the 
meanings are equivalent. 

The “ancient” [translations of the] Sitra use 
the appellation Chung-yu (“ Possessor of Many 
Blessings ”?, Bhagavat), the “modern” Sitra say 
“World Honored One” (Shih-tsun); this is a 
different purport established for the meaning. The 
“ancient ” Sutra say Ch‘ien-t‘a-ho ; the “ modern” 
Sitra say Ch‘ien-t‘a-p‘o0, Gandharva. This is non- 
identity in the utterances of the country. We have 
briefly cited these three examples, the rest may be 
inferred from these categories. For this reason, 
gain or loss of meaning is due to the translators. 

The plainness and elegance of expressions ** 
are [also] tied to the management of the brush.* 
Some excelled in the Hu meanings, but they did 
not comprehend the Chinese purports; others 
understood Chinese but they did not know the Hu 
sense. Even though they may have had a partial 
understanding, in the end, they were cut off from 
a complete comprehension. When both the Hu and 
the Chinese languages were clearly understood, the 
sense could be squarely grasped. Afterwards, they 
could distinctly set forth the arcane points of the 
Sitra, which thence, indeed, could attain to cor- 
rectness. None of the former ancient translators 
were able to be well versed in the details, hence, 
the meanings in the texts of the ancient Sutra 
came to have obstacles. How could there be 
obstacles in the Satra! There were merely losses 
[occasioned by] the translators. 

Long ago the Parthian, An Shih-kao, was quick- 
witted and sagacious, and he was not of the com- 


°° That is, to the writing ability of the author. 
*°7 Wen-chih. By these terms, Seng-yu doubtless 


means not only stylistic but semantic criteria as well. 
As we would say, “ Good style makes good sense.” The 
locus classicus for these terms is Lun-yii 6.16. 

*°8 The individual talents of the translators. 
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mon lot [of translators]. The bulk of the Siatra 
translated by him—both plain and elegant—was 
suitable and correct. 


An Hesiian**® and Yen [Fo-] t‘iao?”° were 
earnest and energetic in arranging in good order 
the sequence [of items in the texts]. 

Chih Yiieh 2" and Chu [Shu-]-lan 27? also—in 
a manner equally combining plainness with ele- 
gance—made [the texts] both refined and per- 
spicuous. In general, these several worthies were 
all praised for the beauty [of their works] in 
former periods. 


When we come to the Reverent [Chu Fa]-hu,?* 
a specialist and equally proficient in the Chinese 
and Indic languages, we find that his translations 
of texts and transmissions of the Sitra in no way 
transgressed against the [standards set by former 
translators of the] ancient period. 


Arriving at the Dharma Master Kumiarajiva— 
whose genius was as the shining of gold—and his 
[disciples Seng] Jung [T. 55. CST. 1.5a] and 
[Seng] Chao?"* of the [Fu] Ch‘in Dynasty— 
whose Praja receptivity [to truth] was as a 
mirror of [bright] water, and who, therefore, were 
able to put out literary tomes which could clarify 
the abstruse points of the Sitra—we find that the 
subtle words of the Mahdydna are revealed in their 
[innate] brilliance. 


Having come to the time of Dhar[ma]kse- 
[ma’s] **° transmissions of the [Mahdpari]-nir- 
vana-[sitra] and [Buddha]bhadra’s?* transla- 
tion of the [Buddha]-avatamsakasitra,?* the 


26° On An Hsiian, see Bagchi, Le cannon bouddhique 
en Chine, I, 47. He arrived in Loyang in 191 a.p. 

270 On Yen Fo-t‘iao, see Bagchi, Le canon, I, 48. Bagchi 
restores this name as Buddhadeva. 

271 Chih Yiieh is otherwise known as Chih Ch‘ien. 
Biography in T. 55. CST. 13.97b. 

272 Biography in T. 55. CST. 13.97c. 

278 Biography in T. 55. OST. 13.97c. Chu Fa-hu, or 
Dharmaraksa, was one of the first great translators to 
make wide-scale translations of Mahdydna or Mahiaya- 
nistic texts. One of these, as we have seen, made in 
286 A.D., was a version of the Prajnadpdramitda-sitra. 

274 Seng-jung and Seng-chao were both famous dis- 
ciples of Kumirajiva. 

275Qn Dharmaksema (T‘an-ch‘an), see Bagchi, Le 
Canon, I, 212; for the work, see T. no. 374. 

276 Pa-t‘o. On Buddhabhadra, see Bagchi, Le Canon, 

. 341. 
. 277 For this work, see T. no. 278. It is one of the great 
Mahdydna scriptures. 
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phrases and concepts were discriminated and 
clearly manifested and the radiance [of the Bud- 
dha’s doctrine] excelled that of the sun and the 


moon. If we regard their setting forth of the 
meaning, they certainly continued in the path 
established by the Reverent Kumarajiva! 

As regards the “little Sitra” of the mixed class, 
for the greater part, they are taken from the Four 
Agama. Some have come down from the Han; 
others were translated from the Chin. As the 
translators’ names are missing, in no cases have we 
been able to find out details about them. However, 
if elegance is excessive, then one is pained by 
ornateness; [on the other hand], if plainness is 
extreme, one is afflicted by uncouthness. Uncouth- 
ness and ornateness make for abuse, and they are 
at one in losing the style of the Sutra. Therefore, 
it is recognized that enlightened and suitable 
“ craftsmen ” 27* are, indeed, hard to be met with 
in this world. 

[I Seng]-yu, having humbly spied out and 
searched the words of the Satra, [have found that 
though] these differ from the expressions in the 
Sastra and Mantra, the writings are all the Bud- 
dha’s preaching. Since this is the case, the words 
basically are one, and though the barbarian and 
Chinese languages make distinctions in their ut- 
terances, the meanings basically are the same. 
Thus, though plainness and elegance are quite 
varying in [the translators’] styles, yet such gain 
or loss in transmitting the Satra turns on the 
penetration [of the translators into the texts], and 
follows conditions and circumstances. Neverthe- 
less, the honored Sitra and the marvelous concepts 
profoundly will forever bring forth illumination. 
Having reverently first collected [notices on] the 
historical data [concerning the compilation of the 
Tripitaka], therefore, we next give a relation of 
the later [Chinese] translations; the original his- 
torical data came into existence in the West, but 
the later translations circulated in the Eastern 
Country (China). Therefore, if we trace back to 
the origin, we will want to make inquiries of the 
ending, and these [accounts of the later Chinese 
translations] we have simply consigned to the 
records at the end [namely, the bibliography 
proper which follows]. 


278 Translators. 
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Seng-yu’s Comparative table of ancient 
and modern Buddhist terms 


Seng-yu includes as a kind of appendix to his 
essay on translation a comparative table of Bud- 
dhist technical terms. This table is quite interest. 
ing for several reasons. It is, as far as I know, the 
earliest example in tabulated form of changes in 
Buddhist terminology. It will be observed that 
Seng-yu makes a distinction between “ancient” 
and . modern.” But “ancient” he designates the 
terminology used by such translators of the Han 
and Three Kingdoms as An Shih-kao, An Hsiian 
Yen Fo-tiao, Chih Ch‘ien, and Chu Shu-lan, 
“Modern” designates the terminology used in 
translations made by Kumirajiva, Buddhabhadra 
Dharmaksema, and their imitators or students. 
Although Dharmaraksa’s (third and early fourth 
century A.D.) terms are not overly different from 
those used by An Shih-kao (second century a. D.), 
Seng-yu classes him with the “moderns.” This 
classification of Seng-yu’s should, however, not be 
taken too literally. Many so-called “ancient” 
terms may be found in writings of later men; 
moreover, quite a few “modern” expressions are 
found to be identical with terms used by men as 
early as An Shih-kao.?*° There are several reasons 
why this should be so. In the first place, there 
undoubtedly occurred some revision of termi- 
nology in which older words no longer current 
were replaced by those which were. On the other 
hand, it is rather unlikely that there occurred 
systematic revisions. Moreover, in many instances 
stylistic ground dictated the choice of an “ ancient” 
phrase over its “ modern ” equivalent.”®° Further, 
many of the translations made by An Shih-kao 
were found by the Chinese to be quite satisfactory, 
and they continued to be used by later translators. 
It is worthwhile noting that in the early transla- 
tions almost all later techniques for coining techni- 
cal terms are used. The only one not employed 


*7° Professor Richard H. Robinson in an unpublished 
paper which he has kindly lent me, entitled, “The 
Development of Chinese Buddhist Terminology,” has 
culled some thirty-two technical terms (all except those 
of An Shih-kao) from the respective translations of the 
Astasdhasrikd-prajndramitad. Of these, he observes that 
only six of the so-called “ancient” terms are used by 
An Shih-kao; sixteen out of twenty-five are the so-called 
“ modern ” forms. 

280 For example, the prefaces of Shih Tao-an (312-385 
A.D.). 
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at Crx~ 








his 
d- 
st- 
he 


at 
t ” 





(as was done in the translations made by Hsiian- 
tsang and I-ching) is the regular use of Chinese 
words to render Sanskrit suffixes, such as hsiang 
with -tva, sut with anu-, hsing with -td, neng with 
na or -ka. One of the more interesting devices 
of the early translators was the pairing of trans- 
literations and explanatory equivalents, e. g., 
sramana, sha-men tao-jen (“ Sha-men, man of the 
Way ”),** patra, po cht (“po, vessel”). This 
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illustrates one of the important and interesting 
features of the early translations, viz., a desire to 
translate or to paraphrase rather than merely to 
transliterate. 

Although Seng-yu in this list does not always 
prove a reliable lexicographer,?** the very fact that 
he felt it necessary to compile such a table demon- 
strates that by his time there was already an aware- 
ness of terminological problems in Buddhist texts. 


A RECORD OF DIFFERENCES IN THE TRANSLATED SUTRA FROM FORMER TO LATER TIMES 












Ancient Scriptures Modern Scriptures Sanskrit 

1. Chung-yu, Possessor of Many Shih-tsun, World Honored Bhagavat 
Blessings (?) 7% One 

2. Fu-sa; also called K‘ai-shth, P‘u-sa Bodhisattva 
Awakener 

3. Ko-fo, Separate Buddha ; also P*i-chih-fo ; also Ytian-chiieh, Pratyeka-buddha 
Tu-chiieh, Alone Awakened Awakened by Causes 

4, Sa-yiin-jo Sa-p‘o-jo Sarvajna 

5. Kou-kang-tao, One on the Hsii-t‘o-yiian Srota-dpanna 
Way of the Stream (?) ; also 
Tao-chi, One on the Traces 
of the Way. 

6. P‘in-lai-kuo, Fruit of Again Ssu-t‘o-han Sakrdaigamin 
Returning; also I-wang lai, 
One who Goes and Returns 
Once 7 

%. Pu-huan-kuo, Fruit of Non- A-na-han Andgamin 
return 

8. Wu-chu-kuo, Fruit of Non- A-lo-han ; also called A-lo-ho Arhat 
attachment; also Ying-chen, 
One Respondent to the Truth ; 
also Ying-i, One Respondent 
to the Standard (?) 

9. Mo-na Chang-che, Elder 7*° Manava 

10. Ju-shou Wen-shu Manjusri 

ll. Kuang-shih-yin, One Pos- Kuan-shih-yin, Regarder of Avalokitesvara 


sessed of Utterances Illumi- 
nating the World (?) 7° 





* The above examples are drawn from Professor 
Robinson’s paper. 

**? He erroneously equates the “ancient” form for 
tathagata-arhat-samyaksambuddha with the “modern” 
form for anuttara-samyaksambodhi, and manava and 
sresthin; moreover, A-lo-ho, given as an alternate 
“modern” form for Arhat, occurs in the “ancient” 
form in item number twenty-four. 

*° It is likely, as Professor Robinson has pointed out, 
that yu here renders bhaga, “ gift, endowment, blessing ” ; 
in this case, chung would indicate the number. 


the World’s Utterances (?) 


284 Sakrd has two senses, “always,” and “once”; 
these seem to be rendered respectively by p‘in and i. 

285 Chang-che renders Sresthin; it does not stand for 
manava, “ youth,” especially, “ Brahman youth.” 

286—In the Chinese renderings of Avalokiteévara the 
constituents are interpreted in various ways. For exam- 
ple, kuang, “ light,” (tr. above as “illumine”) is prob- 
ably meant to render dlokita. The root lok has two 
meanings: “to look”; and “light.” In the earliest 
renderings lok is interpreted as meaning “light”; in 
the later, as meaning “to regard.” On the other hand, 
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Ancient Scripiures 
Hsii-fu-tt 
She-li-tzu, Son of Sari; also 
Ch‘iu-lu-tzu, Son of Sari 
Wet wu-chung, constituting 
five aggregates 
Shih-erh ch‘u, twelve sites. 
Wei ch‘th, constituting hold- 
ing.” 
Pei-she 


Sheng-ch‘u, sites of power. 


Cheng-tuan, 
off 290 
Chiieh-i, awakened mind. 
Chih-hsing, true course. 
Ch‘ien-t‘a-ho 

Ch‘u-chin, Ch‘u-chin nii,?™ 
Ch‘u-chin, Ch‘u-chin lady. 
T‘an-sa-a-chieh a-lo-ho 
san-yeh-san-fo 


right cutting 


Modern Scriptures 
Hsii-p‘u-t%t 
She-li-fu 


Wei wu-yin, constituting five 
shaded things (?) 78? 
Shth-erh ju, twelve entries 
Wei-hsing, constituting the 
nature 7° 

Chieh-t‘o, freedom and lib- 
eration 

Ch‘u-ju, getting rid of [sub- 
jection to the sense] entries 
(?) 

Cheng-ch‘in, right effort 


Pu-tt 

Cheng-tao, right way 
Chien-t‘a-p‘o 
Pi-ch‘iu, Pi-ch‘wu-mi 


A-no-to-lo san-miao 
san-p°u-t% *%? 


Sanskrit 


Subhiti 
Sariputra 


Paicaskandha 


Dvddasa-dyatint 
Dhiatu 


Vimoksa 


Abhtbhvayatanant 


Prahana 


Bodhy[anga] 
Aryamarga 
Gandharva 
Bhiksu, Bhiksuni 


Tathagata-arhat- 
samyak-sambuddha 


loka is probably also to be called on to explain shih, 
“world.” In the later rendering, in place of iévara, 
“lord,” the Chinese Buddhists (or their Indian teachers) 
read svara, “sound.” It is interesting that as regards 
this name, G. Tucci has argued that it “is originally 
nothing else but the deification of the look of the Bud- 
dha, avalokana, which the Bodhisattva casts from the 
Tutita Heaven upon the suffering world, before descend- 
ing upon it.” Tucci restates his opinion that the essen- 
tial element in the conception is the act of looking down; 
the luminous element (prabhd) is a common accompani- 
ment or announcement of deities in their epiphanies, 
hence, there is no connection between Avalokitesvara 
and the light. Although what Prof. Tucci has said is 
true in a general sense as concerns photism as a common 
element in Mahdydna visions, yet there is no gainsaying 
the fact that the early Chinese translators did take the 
root lok to signify quite clearly “light ” in their transla- 
tion of it as kuang. See on this de Mallmann, Jntroduc- 
tion & Vétude d’Avalokitegvara (Paris, Musée Guimet, 
1948), and Guiseppe Tucci, “ Buddhist Notes: A propos 
AvalokiteSvara,” Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, IX 
(1951), 174-174. 


*87 The translation of skandha (“aggregation ” of the 
pseudo-personality) as yin, “the shaded side [of 
things],” with a sexual connotation depending on the 
context, may be occasioned by both Chinese and Indian 
considerations. The word is found in Sanskrit literature 
in the sense of “branch,” hence, by extension of mean- 
ing, “ shade” could be arrived at. Moreover, one of the 
meanings of the root is “seminal emission.” Does it 
go too far to propose that back of this Chinese choice of 
yin lies the conception of skandha as the “ invisible 
seed elements [causing the aggregation of a new life]?” 
For yin in the sense of “ invisible,” cf. T‘ang, History, 
p- 39, and the early third century commentary on the 
Yin-ch‘ih-ju ching as cited by Ziircher, Conquest, p. 375, 
n. 40; for the latter, see T. no. 1694, ch. 1, 9c. 8. 

288 Dhdtu here is rendered in the sense of “ that which 
is held,” or “ which holds.” 

28° Chieh (dhdtu) is normally understood as hsing, 
“nature,” “essense” (svabhdva). 

290 This would render pradhdna. 

2°1 Here is an interesting example of nii, “ women,” 
rendering the feminine case to a transliteration! 

202 This renders anuttara-samyaksambodhi. 











[1] for [2] 

a-j o-chiao-ch' en=-ju 
a~lo-han 

a-lo-ho 

a-na-han 

a-nan 

a-ni-lti-tou 


a-no-to-lo san-miao 
san=-p'u-t'i 


a-seng-chih-chieh 
a-she-shih wang 
a-yf wang ching 
a-yfl wang chuan 
an-hstian 


an Seiko no yakkyo 
ni tsuite 


an shih-kao 


bussho kaisetsu 
daijiten 


chan-chuan wen 
ch'an fa-yao chieh 
ch'an-ting 

ch‘ang a-han 
chang=-che 

che 


ch'e-ni pi-ch'iu ju 


fan-fa chih jo hsin 


List of Characters appearing in the Text 
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S Br bso sh58% 
at Pear HB 2K op7k 


juan-fu-che ying chiao i2° 34st 4her 4 aid 


na-t'o-chia-chan-yen 


ching chi k'o te tao 
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chen 4, 
cheng-ch'in it 
cheng-tao ait 
cheng-tuan ae 
chi 4 
ch'i-fa x sk 


chi san-tsang ylan-chi 4 seks 


chia-lan-t'o IZ Ae 
chia-yeh chieh ching ie¥ «ded 
chiao~fan=-p'o-t'i (8 3h IR 
chieh & 
chieh (§Ila) wy 

chieh (dhatu) AR 
chieh-1tt at 
chieh-lt tsang WAFER, 
chieh-mo 38% 
chieh-t'o At Me 


chieh-t'o chieh ching 43 fi, #.4% 


ch'ien-hou ch'u-ching qk sedRia 


i-chi 
ch'ien-t'a-ho $1, ¥40 
ch'ien-t'a-p'o suQ\% 
chien-tao As 
chih = 
ch'ih 44 
chih ch'ien 2k 


chih-fa 
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ch'ih-fa i: t 


chih-hsing Lity 
chih-hui eh 
chih-hui yen Fg 20h 
chih lou-chia-ch'ien 4 2isosfi 


ch'ih-ltt 432 
chih ytleh AX 
ch'in-hsiu $y +h 
chin-kang ting 

chin-kang tsang 

ching 

ching-chin 

ching-t'ien 

ch'iu-lo-tzu 

ch'iu-t'an-mi 

chou 

chou-shu i-chi 

chu 

chu fa-hu 

ch'u-chin 

ch'u-chin ntti 

chu fo-nien 
chtl-i-na-chieh-kuo 


ch'u-ju 
ch'ti-lou 
chu lou chin if 4 


ch'u san-tsang chi-chi 4: # #32 


ch'u shih-chien t'an-7u ow AIDE 


chu shih-hsing Rt tt 
chu [shuJ-lan Ad de Ah 
chuan % 


chuan-chi san-tsang chi #$:ii, 
tsa-tsang chuan Spd 


Hh sk Hoan 
BDAH 


chuan-fa-lun ching 
chuan-fa-lun ta-chiang 


chuan-yen #3 oh 
chtleh-i ee 
chtin-t'o $3) 2 
4 gS 
+ rb 
chung-yu Ris 


A FAtK 


fa (dharma) es 
fa-i-chih sham 
fa-pu-i-chih-ytl sk 4s tA 


fan 4 
fan-jen AA 
fang-kuang ching AKA K% 


fang-kuang ta chuang-yen + & x ayiked 
ching 


chung a-han 
chung-yin tsang 


erh-pai-wu-shih chieh-i 


fei-men ae 4 
ANI) 201 


ABEL 
(PRAEB 


fen-pieh kung-te lun 


feng-fa yao 
fo pan-ni-ytlan ching 
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fo-pen-hsing chi ching {As 44% hu 4 
fo tsang 7 hu han i-ching wen-tzu = $4: 3f3.23 


fou-t'u sth yin-i t'ung-i chi +A Ste, 
fu-ju-t'an Beso A¥ 
fu-sa Pray 3 


Hayashiya Tomojiro AhA ERR A258 
Kyoroku kenkyl aA 


huang-shih 
hui-yen 
hui-ytlan 

i (sakra) 

i (artha) 

i-che shih yeh 
i-ch'ieh-yu-[fa] 
hsiao-hstteh kan chu j-hsin 


ho-shang 40% 
hsi ch'ao 28 


hsiang-ying a-han 


hsiao-yao ytlan i-hstiteh 
hsieh-yin $P4L i-wang-lai 
hsien (deva) tds jib 

hsien 3} ju-shou 
hsien-ch'ien shi kai 


hsien-chtfeh I k*aieshih 


hsien-hstteh tsun ching RABE Mi AR ko-fo 
ko ts*ung pan 


ko-i 

kou-kang-tao 

k' ou-yeh 

ku (redundant in CST) 3) 


hsien-tsai chu-fo Lb yp 
hsin (citta ) wes 
hsin-hsin ch'ing-ching 43,0:44 
hsing (svabhava) 3 
hsiu-tu-lu fa-tsang  ¢>4exiskiK 


ku 4 
ku-wen $X 
kuan-chung 64\4 
hstt-fu-t'i SIAR kuan-shih-yin dey 
hsti-lin-na ho kuang (alokita) rT 
hstt-p'u-t'i sASur kuang-shih-yin REF 
hstl-t ' o-ytian 9H rh33. k'ung-tzu tsao tso SLSHk 








kuo-ch't wei-iai 
chu-fo 


li 

li chi 
liu-shu 
liu-wen 

‘lou 

lu lun 

lung (naga) 
lung kKuei pa-pu 
man-tzu 

men yao k‘ung 
mieh 


mo-ho-mu-chien-lien 


mo-ho-yen fang-teng 
tsang 


mo-na 
nei-kuan-shen 
nei-wai ching-shu 
nien-ch'u 


ntl 


kung-chu 


ono gemyo 
otani seishin 


ou-to-lo-seng 


3k 
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REPS ST 


pa-fa 

pa-t'i 

pa-t'o 

pa~-tsang 

pai-lun 
pan-ni-ytlan ching 
pan-tzu 
p*ang-sheng pa-t'i 
pei-she 
p*i-chih-fo 
pi-ch'iu 
pi-ch‘iu-ni 
pi-ch'iu-ni p‘i-ni 


p'i-eni-mu lun 
p'i-ni tsang 
p'i-she-li 
p'in (sakrd) 

=< 
p*in-fou-p'o-lo wang 


p*in-lai-kuo 
po fa-tzu 
po-lo-nai 
po=p'o-ch'eng 
p'o-seng-che 
po ytlan 

pu (varga) 
pu-huan-kuo 


p'u-sa 





Ask 
AB 

AL ee 
Nii 
reo 
ARK sh oh 
#3 
ere 
fd 

ih ih 
YEA 

re B fy 
HLA Jo Sub 


oA Sy 
Sum 
Sap 
ma 

MZ BHS. 
MRF 
$d48 
hk AA 
RB 
hid % 
Sik 

4 
FikR 
vi 


p'u-sa ch'u-t'ai ching 3 A15% 














P dad 








p'u-sa ch'u-t'ai ching 


ch'u pa-tsang chi 


p'u-sa tsang 


p'u-sa ts‘ung tou-shuai- 
t'ien chiang chung-yin 


ching 


p'u-sa ts‘ung tou-shu 


SHAMS 
BARI 


Shi 
Sih VUE 
ae hs 


Spb lay 


t'ien chiang-shen mu-t'ai x 9$4? VAs 
shuo kuang-p'u ching RS 


p'u-t'i 
p'u-yao ching 
pu-yf i-chih 
sa-p'o-jo 
sa-ytin-jo 


san-ch‘ien-ta-ch'ien 
shih-chieh 


sang 
sang-men 
seng-chao 
seng-chia-li 
seng-ch*ieh-shih 
seng-jui 

Seng- jung 

sha-men tao-jen 
sha-sheng 
shan-pu 


Sx 


DOG oh 
% Boksk 


1B 009 
1B oP 
AB Ga 
Pan 

2y PYBA 
443. 
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C(shang-lo] ch'u 
she-li-fu 
she-li-tzu 
she-p'o-t'i ch‘eng 


she-shen 

shen (kaya) 
shen-li (rddhibala) 
shen-li 
shen-pien 
shen-yeh 
sheng-ch'u 
sheng-wen tsang 
shih (loka) 
shih-chien-yen 
shih-erh ch'u 
shih-erh ju 
shih-li chia-yeh 


shih-li-sha shu-ytlan 


shih seng-yu 
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shih-tsun 
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shuo-fo (var. 
fo-shuo ) 

ssu 

{ssu] a-han 

ssu-t'o-han 

sung-fa 


ta-chih-tu lun 
ta-ming-tu ching 
ta-pan-nieh-p'an 
ta-shih 
ta-tz'u-pei-min 
t'ai-hua tsang 
t'ai-tzu 
t*an-ch‘an 


t'an-sa-a-chieh a-lo-ho 
san-yeh-san-fo 


tang yung-t'ung 
tao (way) 

tao 

tao-chi 


tao-hsing [po-jo] ching 


t*i-ch‘uan 
tieh 

tien 

t'ien 
t*ien-shu 
to+lo shu. 
tokiwa daijo 


gokan yori so sei ni itaru 7444/2392 
yakkyS sSroku 
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tou-cheng i237 
t'ou-mien-li-seng sj pi$,? 


tsa-pu SR 
tsa-tsang Phi 
ts*ang-chieh & # 
ts*ang+ytian $32 


tsao (modern form) 5 
tsao (ancient form) % 


tsao (archaic form) 3\ 


ts‘ao y 

(tso]-ch'an [san-mei ching 433: 
ag es. 

tsun 3 

t'u 4s 

tu-chtteh BR, 

tzu + 

tzu-i-chih B sak 

tzu-pen 34 


tzu-tsai ch'u-ju ni-shun g¢4¢rn24 
ch'ao-ytieh FO 


wai-shen nei-wai-shen i s4as4a 


ju-shih kuan do AKL 

I. 

wang ying-lin SB ah . 
0 

wang-ytl 3B Ch 
Ch 

wei-ch'ih ty} « | 
wei-hsing Avk Ch 
wei-lai chih-shih 442+ th 
wei-mo-chieh SpR3h 2 
wei wu-chung dy oh. 
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wei wu-yin Aart yen fo-t'iao RAAB 
wen chih xh yin + 
wen shu xk yin (skandha);var, x 
wen-tzu ying-yung LIRAMB? S yin-ch'ih-ju ching PD 4En h 
mi-lun yti-yu yin-chiu $3 
yin-tsang hsiang eT 
eect *ende Bs % ying-chen RB 
wu-ch'ang-hsiang WGA ae wk 
nici re yu (bhaga) 2% 
wu-chu-kuo REY one aie 
diiliiiieaiiiaian paren yu hsien lung ytin chih 4,241, 23 
ee PAC yu-jao san-tsa ik = B 
wu-ytian dH. yu-po-li Vie sh a 
yang-ch'e #3 yu-po-li wen Rt Hira 
yao t'ien wang BHR. yu t'u ssu shou Kk IGG 
yeh-she APS ytieh A 
yen - 5 ytin 4 





A GRAMMATICAL SKETCH OF LATE ARCHAIC CHINESE 


Kun CHANG 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


I. InTRopUCTION 


THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED work of Professor 
Dobson? is a descriptive grammar of Late Archaic 
Chinese (LAC), a literary language of North 
China in the fourth and third centuries B.c. By 
“Archaic Chinese ” Dobson refers to all Pre-Ch‘in 
Chinese; this he arbitrarily divides into three 
periods : “ Early Archaic Chinese,” represented by 
the Book of Songs and the authentic part of the 
Shu Ching; “Middle Archaic Chinese,” repre- 





W. A. C. H. Dobson, Late Archaic Chinese, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1959, pp. Xxxviii, 254. 





sented by the Spring and Autumn Annals and the 
early Analects; “Late Archaic Chinese,” repre- 
sented by Mencius, Micius, Chuang Tzu, and Tso 
Chuan. Dobson attempts to isolate a body of 
material from the vast corpus of classical Chinese 
and to treat it exhaustively. For descriptive pur- 
poses he takes this period as a unity, ignoring the 
peculiarities of particular texts and the dialects 
which may underlie them. Chinese written records, 
in characters, deprive linguists of direct phonologi- 
cal assistance in analysis. However, Professor 
Dobson has hypothesized (v.b.), in three cases, 
prosodic or phonological features for LAC: (1) 
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allegro forms (§ 7.5; also § 3.8, § 3.9); (2) stressed 
(or emphatic) and unstressed (or unemphatic) 
negatives (§ 3.3.1.1. bu, stressed fwu ; § 3.3.1.2 wu, 
stressed wuh); (3) particles of accentuation 
(§ 3.12). 

This review is mainly concerned with the gram- 
matical system designed by Professor Dobson for 
LAC. Since it is impossible to criticize individual 
points without describing the whole system, I shall 
present here an outline of a revised grammatical sys- 
tem for this language, leaving aside details owing 
to lack of space. In this review, I have purposely 
avoided the difficult and complicated problems 
which would have led me to modify my statements 
with footnotes and exceptions. Readers are urged 
to compare the following discussions with Professor 
Dobson’s presentation in his book, and to read Pro- 
fessor M. A. K. Halliday’s Some Aspects of System- 
atic Description and Comparison in Grammatical 
Analysis, pp. 54-67 in Studies in Linguistic Analy- 
sis, Special Volume of the Philological Society, 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1957. Readers of Pro- 
fessor Dobson’s book will certainly be alarmed by 
the new technical terminology. However, the re- 
viewer has no particular objection to new terms, 
as long as they are precisely defined and consis- 
tently used. Doubtful English translations for 
Chinese quotations and obvious misprints will not 
be dealt with in this review. 


II. SEGMENTATION 


Under the category of units, Professor Dobson 
has introduced “lexics,” “words,” “syntagmas,” 
“clauses,” and “sentences.” “Lexic” is a general 
term for the linguistic unit which is at once (a) 
the unit of the script, (b) the phonological unit, 
and (c) the grammatical unit (morpheme). In a 
grammatical analysis, a lexic functions as a mor- 
pheme, a minimum meaningful unit. Professor 
Dobson has not fully discussed the complicated 
problem of free and bound morphemes. 

A “word” may be either a free morpheme (a 
simple word), or a compound of more than one 
free morpheme (a compound word). Compound 
words differ merely in being customary associa- 
tions of morphemes, in contrast to the spontaneous 
associations of syntagmas made as it were ad hoc. 
(An empirical observation is that compound words 
are characterized by specializations of sense, and 
as such are found as dictionary entries.) 


“Syntagma” Dobson defines as a meaningful 
sequence of words. A compound syntagma con. 
sists of more than one syntagma. The syntagma 
is a unit intermediate between word and sentence 
and is set up to account for distribution of the 
constituents of the sentence. 

The “sentence,” the largest meaningful unit in 
a text, Dobson defines arbitrarily for LAC as a 
constituent in the piece characterized as a unit by 
the occurrence (or possibility of occurrence) of 
particles of sentential mood in the final position. 
Dobson has here introduced a new term, “ piece,” 
meaning the unit in which the sentence is a con- 
stituent in distribution. (Is the term “piece” 
identical with paragraph or text?) A sentence can 
be either simple or compound. A compound sen- 
tence is composed of more than one sentence. Pro- 
fessor Dobson has set up a unit, the “clause,” to 
account for the occurrence of a formal sentence as 
a constituent in another longer sentence. 

In discussions of the sub-sentence level, Dobson 
uses “expression” as a general term for word, 
syntagma, and clause ; this can be either substanti- 
val or verbal. Word, syntagma, and clause, either 
in their simple or compound form, may be 4 
sentence. 


III. Construction TYPEs 


Dobson’s second category is the “element,” which 
is his term for constituent. Dobson does not 
utilize the principle of immediate constituents in 
his analysis ; however, the formula given in § 2.6.1 
in his book A{A—B [A—>B (A—B)]}->Bis 
construed in the spirit of the same principle. In 
describing grammatical constructions, Dobson em- 
ploys the terms “maximal” and “minimal 
forms”; he does not, however, define the relation- 
ship between maximal and minimal forms in terms 
of different levels of immediate constituents. He 
says, rather, that a construction is usually stated 
in its maximal form, and that no matter which 
element is suppressed for economy, the remaining 
elements will still be found to be in the distribu- 
tional order of the maximal form (xxvi). “For 
example, a simple illustration is given at §7.6 
where the maximal form for stating a fraction has 
five elements though it may be stated with varying 
degrees of economy with four, three, or two ele- 
ments” (p. xxv, note 17). A larger unit may thus 
consist of as many as five constituents, any one of 
which can be suppressed for economy. 
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The internal relationship between two immedi- 
ate constituents in a compound word, in a syn- 
tagma, and also in a sentence can be described in 
terms of two construction types: “ parataxis” and 
“hypotaxis.” Dobson defines these two terms in 
the following passage: “In parataxis the meaning 
reference of both elements is primary and im- 
mediate. In hypotaxis, by contrast, the relation- 
ship imposes upon one element a modification of 
meaning reference by virtue of its juxtaposition to 
the other. The meaning of one element, therefore 
is secondary or derived” (p. 11, note 19). Para- 
taxis is the term for coordinate construction, hypo- 
taxis that for subordinate construction. The two 
immediate constituents in a paratactical construc- 
tion may be either in an additive relation, or in an 
alternative relation. The third possibility, that 
these two constituents may be in apposition, 
Dobson does not mention. In subordinate con- 
structions the subordinate constituent may be 
either preceded or followed by the other constitu- 
ent, which can be conveniently called the head, 
center, or nucleus ; however, Professor Dobson has 
not made use of nuclear analysis. The determina- 
tive construction has its second constituent as 
head; the directive construction has its first con- 
stituent as head; the third possible construction 
type is one in which neither of the two immediate 
constituents can be called the head. This third 
sub-type of hypotactical construction is commonly 
called predicative. Theoretically the above-men- 
tioned categories will be the basic construction 
types and will be able to describe all the internal 
grammatical structure. Dobson has introduced 
these two terms, parataxis and hypotaxis, and yet 
has not made full and systematic use of them. 

The following list contains examples of various 
types of construction : 


I. Coordinative constructions: 


A. Additive (substantival and verbal) ; yew, jyi, 

and erl are particles or markers: 

tien/dih “sky and earth, the universe ” 

tsao/muh “ grass and trees, vegetation, flora 
generally ” 

kuenn/kuu “restraint and bitterness, suffer- 
ing generally ” 

fuh/day “carry on back and carry on head, 
carry generally ” 

ren/yth “humanity and justice” 
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shang/shiah “superiors and inferiors ” 

tiing/ (yeu) renn “a cudgel and a knife” 

song/(jyt) jeng “the State of Sung and the 
State of Cheng” 

gong/(yeu) dah fu/(jyi) Jew tzyy “the 
Duke and his great officers and the Vis- 
count of Chii” 

shiong nian/ji suey “evil harvest and starva- 
tion year” 

nuh/(erl) fet “once aroused, it takes to the 
air” 

how yih/(erl) shian lih “put profits first, 
having relegated justice to a secondary 
place ” 

chih jea yih bing/ (erl) tzou “ (the soldiers) 
having abandoned their armour (on the 
field) and trailing their weapons (behind 
them) fled” 

jah jiann/jah moh “(The boat) was one 
moment visible, the next, inundated.” 

fang sheng/ fang syy “the moment we are 
born we die” 

jiann niou/wei jiann yang (yee) “It was 
because you had seen an ox (in such a 
predicament) but had at no time seen a 
sheep (in a similar predicament).” 

jt jee fwu shyr/lau jee fwu shyt “The 
hungry do not eat, and the weary do not 
rest.” 


Further classification can be pursued in terms of 
word, syntagma, or sentence; and, for syntagmas 
and sentences, also in terms of form classes of their 
constituents. 


B. Alternative (substantival and verbal) ; Ruoh 
and huoh .. . huoh are particles or markers: 

ling/(ruoh) lih “Ling or Li” 

jiun/ (ruoh) tay tzyy “you, Sir, or your 
eldest son” 

biing tzyy/(ruoh) ren wu “the ping tzu or 
jen wu day” 

(huoh) lau shin/(huoh) lau lih “Some work 
with their brains, others work with their 
hands.” 

(huoh) bae buh (erl) how jyy/(huoh) wuw 
shyr buh (erl) how jyy “ Of those soldiers, 
some, having fled a hundred paces, stopped ; 
some, having fled fifty paces, stopped.” 

(huoh) yt feng/(huoh) buh mean yu pyng 
pih kuang “Some people use their skill to 








gain a fief, some to remain silk-floss 
bleachers.” 

(huoh) wey goa ren wuh cheu/huoh wey goa 
ren cheu jy “Some say I should not take 
(Yen), others say I should take it.” 

shyy chyi ren fuh ju/ shyy chuu ren fuh ju 
“Should he depute a man of Ch‘u?” 


C. Appositive (substantival) : 
chuu ling yiin tzy yuan “Tzu Yiian, the 
Premier of Ch‘u” 
wang tzyy/ bih gan “ Pi Kan, the Prince” 


II. Subordinative constructions 


A. Determinative (substantival and verbal) : 


1. Substantival : 
ren chyng “the feeling of men ” 
min lih “the labor of the people ” 
muh gong “ carpenter’ 
muh ji “a chicken carved in wood” 
chuu ling yin “the premier of Ch‘u” 
jong gwo “the Central State” 
tian shiah “under the sky, the world” 
wu gwo “my state” 
jy ren “this man” 
bae buh “one hundred paces ” 
shuh chyy “several feet” 
jong min “many people” 
bet shoei “a cupful of water” 
chyun chern “ subjects ” 


Jy (suoo), jee, jy (suoo) ... jee are markers 
of the substantival determinative construction. 
For instance : 

(1) jy: 
ren jy chying “the feeling of men” 
sha ren jy tzwey “the crime of murder” 
buh reen ren jy shin “a mind which cannot 
bear others (to suffer) ” 
wang jy buh wang “the king’s not acting as 
a true king” 
shoei jy jiow shiah “water flowing down- 
wards ” 
jer jy jy ley “the ‘cracking rheumy joints’ 
category of things [things that are in one’s 
power to do if one is willing] ” 
(2) jy suoo: 
luann jy suoo tzyh chu “that from which 
disorder arises ” 
suoo jiu jy shyh “the house that he lives in” 
tzyy jy suoo buh jy “what you do not know” 
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(3) jee 
jiang jee “those who are carpenters ” 
lao lih jee “ those who work with their hands” 
jth yu ren jee “those who are governed ” 
ren erl yi chyi chin jee “one who, though 
being humane, neglected his own kin” 
(4) jy... jee 
i jy gong ren jy jyt jee “a doctor’s treating a 
man’s illness” 
(5) jy suoo... jee 
shin jy suoo torng ran jee “that unanimously 
meets with approval in men’s hearts” 


2. Verbal 

shyh/ jyh “It appeared at that moment.” 

you/ wey pyng “ It was still unsettled.” 

shang/ duo “ (They) were still prolific.” 

jih/ moh “ (They) are dead.” 

yit/ jiah “ (The carriage) is ready.” 

jinn/ fern jy “burned it out completely ” 

jiang/ jiann meng tzu “ (1) am going to see 
Mencius.” 

yuh/ shying wang jeng “ (He) intends to 
pursue the policies of a true king.” 

jah/jiann; jah/ moh “(The boat) was one 
moment visible, the next, inundated.” 

chang/wen jy “ (1) used to hear about them.” 

bih/ jieh jy “ (His wife) invariably warned 
him.” 


Dobson states that in a determinative construc- 
tion the determinant expression is prior to the 
determined expression ; however, in discussing his 
“ determinative sentences,” he reverses the order of 
these two constituents: 


The determinative sentence has as its irreducibly 
minimal form two terms, the grammatical value of which 
is nominal. These two terms stand in a relationship to 
each other analogous to that of the determinant word and 
the determined word in syntagma . . . In syntagma the 
process of determination might be thought of as morpho- 
logical since it provides for the qualification of a word, 
resulting in a more precise or specific term. At the 
sentential level, determination makes such qualifica- 
tions matters of assertion or declaration. Such declara- 
tions may be of fact, opinion, or judgment. Determina- 
tion, therefore, at this level might be thought of a5 
modal . . . The two elements of the determinative sentence 
are distributed as ‘determined term/determinant term’ 
(with which compare the order of syntagmatic distribu- 
tion, ‘determinant word/determined word’) (p. 108). 


This dubious interpretation of the determinative 
construction is unwise. Furthermore, Professor 
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Dobson’s establishment of the determinative sen- 
tences is not fully warranted. In the first place, 
the so-called determinative sentences do not always 
consist of two terms; for instance, Li yu? “Is 
this in accord with the law of propriety?” Lu 
yee. “It is in accord with the law of propriety.” 
In the second place, the terms in determinative 
sentences are not always nominal; the following 
expressions are verbal in nature: yeuan (yii) “far,” 
jeow (yit) “long,” yih “easy,” nan “ difficult,” etc. 
(See the following discussion on segregation of 
plerematic words, under Form-classes. ) 


B. Directive : 


Under this category, the following directive 
constructions should be added to Dobson’s list 
(sha/ren [kill man] “murder,” wei/gwo [control 
state] “to govern, to obtain government,” and 
dang/luh [to be right in the middle of the road] 
“to achieve an ambition”) : 


1. jeng twen “roast pig” (substantival and 
verbal) 
2. sheau/jy [smalled it] “make it too small” 
fern/jy “burn it out” 
puu/jy “help it” 
3. day/jy “take another’s place ” 
day/shuay “on behalf of the commanuer” 
4. wey/jy “on his behalf” 
wey/wang “for the king” 
5. yut/ge “with a spear” 
yui/sang “with mulberry trees” 
yii/tiing yeu ren “with a cudgel or with a 
knife ” 
6. tzyh/jinn “from the State of Tsin” 
tzyh/way “from outside” 
?. tsorng/tair shang “from the top of his tower” 
8. you/chin “from parents ” 
you/shyan jee “from worthy men” 
9. yu/song “in the State of Sung” 
yu/shin “in (my) heart” 
yu/ju hour “to the feudal lords” 
yu/aw tarng jy shang “in a depression in the 
floor of the hall” 
10. yeu/yueh ren “with the people of Yiieh” 
yeu/wang “with the king” 
yeu/jy “together with others” 
ll. yeo/shii seh “with pleased expressions ” 
yeou/guoh “have faults” 
yeou/shann wei buh jiun shoou jy yaw jee 


“there is one who has an effective cure for 
chapped hands” 
12. yw (active) 
faan/yu chyi “return to the State of Chi” 
jyh/yu jing “arrive at the frontier ” 
sheh/yu jiau “build a mat shed in the 
suburbs ” 
jrann/yu miann “appear on his face ” 
chu/yu iow guu “emerge from the dark 
chasm ” 
jiann/yu chyi chuu “lie in between Ch‘i 
and Ch‘u” 
yu (passive ) 
jyh/yu ren “to be governed by others ” 
ding/yu « “to be settled by unification ” 
13. tzyh 
guei/tzyh jinn “return from Tsin” 
jyh/tzyh jinn “arrive from Tsin” 
14. yu (active) 
liou gong gong/yu iow jou “banish Kung- 
Kung to Yu-chou” 
gow yuann/yu ju hour “arouse resentment 
among the feudal lords” 
shyue sheh/yu yih “learn archery from Yi” 
15. yu 
shuh jy/yi sang “plant with mulberry 
trees ” 
shen jy/yit shiao tth jy yih “add to the 
teaching in the schools the essential jus- 
tice of filial piety and brotherly duty ” 
16. tsyh jy/shyr “passed him some food” 
kuey koong tzyy/jeng twen “presented Con- 
fucius with a roast pig” 
17%. yuh jih/bae jin “sell our skill for one hundred 
pieces of money” 
18. wey/jy/shu “ (men) call it the Shu tree” 
wey/ju/huey “ (we) call this kindness” 
19. wey jyah/iue guei “(a wife) calls marriage 
‘the return home’” 
wey jy/iue yih duo “(we would) call that 
excessive ” 


The directive subordinate construction under 
certain conditions has the subordinative constitu- 
ent before the head, center, or nucleus. This leads 
Professor Dobson to introduce a new term, “ po- 
larity ”: “ Polarity gives rise to a peculiar form of 
sentential distribution when the post-verbal ele- 
ments are represented by substitutes (non-status 
personal pronouns, and interrogative and indefi- 
nite substitutes). In both negative and interroga- 
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tive polar mood such substitutes appear before the 
verb and not after it, as in the case when polarity 
is neutral or when the reflex-positive occurs in 
contrast to the negative. These substitutes occur 
between negative and verb” (p. 73). 


For instance, (1) negative: 


wey jy wen (yee) “(I) have never heard of 
that.” 

buh woo tsorng “ (You) will not be following 
me.” 

wu eel jah “ (We) will not deceive you.” 

moh wu neng ruoh (yee) “No one can com- 
pare with me.” 


The proper analysis is wey ... wen and jy, buh 
... tsorng and woo, wu... jah and eel, moh... 
neng ruoh and wu, respectively. 


(2) interrogative 
her wey, her yeou, her yong, her ru, her yti, 
her tzyh, her you “whyh,” “how?,” 
“ where ?,” ete. 


If we accept the assumption that no construc- 
tion can escape the above mentioned classification, 
we will have to assign the following groups of 
constructions arbitrarily to either the determina- 
tive or directive construction type. 


1. Directive construction with ru: 
ru/jiann chyi fey gan ran “just as though 
they gazed upon his very lungs and liver” 
buh/ru wu shu “It would be better if there 
were no Book of History.” 


2. Directive construction with ruoh: 
wu ruoh/song ren ran “You should not (be- 
have) as the man of Sung (behaved).” 
ruoh/dah hann jy wang yun ni “just as, in a 
drought, they look (expectantly) for clouds 
and rainbows ” 


3. Determinative construction with fei: 

fei/woo jyh “It was not my intention.” 

fei/ay chyi tsair “ (I) am not one who would 
grudge its worth.” 

fei/buh gau “It was not that (the city walls) 
were not high.” 

fei/tzer erl chew jy “It was not that he took 
(the location) of choice.” 


4. Determinative construction with shyh: 
shyh/chih “ (They) are actions of the physi- 
cal self.” 


shyh/huoh jy “It is to bribe him.” 

shyh/buh ren “It was inhumane.” 

shyh/jer jy jy ley “It is in the ‘cracking 
rheumy joints’ category of things.” 

5. Determinative construction with you: 

you/guu jy yueh “It is like the music of 
antiquity.” 

you/ju hour jy shy qwo jia “It is the same 
as the loss of his feudal holding to a feudal 
lord.” 

you/yuan muh erl chyou yu “ It is like climb- 
ing a tree to catch fish.” 


The occurrence of swet “though,” tzong “even 
if,” ruoh “if,” and ru “if” in the first constituent 
in the following sentences has led me to classify 
this group of sentences under the determinative 
construction : 


swet yeou tzyy bwu luoh (yee) “Though he 
may possess these things, he does not enjoy 
(them) .” 

tzong tzyy wang jy, shan chuan goei shern 
chyi wang ju hu? “ Even if you, sir, forget 
it, will the spirits of the hills and streams 
forget it?” 

wang ruoh win chyi wu tzuey erl jiow syy dih, 
tzer niou yang her tzer yen? “If you felt 
pained by its being led without guilt to the 
place of death, what was there to choose 
between an ox and a sheep?” 

wang ru jy tsyy, tzer wu wang min jy duo yu 
lin gwo yee “If the king really understood 
this, then he would not expect his popula- 
tion to be any larger than that of his 
neighbour.” 


On the other hand, the use of tzer “then” and 
in “therefore” marks the second constituent as 4 
subordinative expression : 


chi ba yueh jy jian hann, tzer miau gao yit 
“ during the seventh and eighth months, at 
such times as a drought occurs, then the 
sprouts wither.” 

wu herng chaan, in wu herng shin “ They have 
no constant livelihood, therefore they lack 
a constant mind.” 


C. Predicative constructions: 


In principle, no element should be described as 
absolute in a structure. Dobson’s treatment of the 
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time and place expressions in a sentence is me- 
thodically unsound: “Time of occurrence, and 
certain indications of place, are stated absolutely 
(occurring in the distribution, time or place//aBy) 
when such indications are material to the informa- 
tion to be conveyed. Time of occurrence is not 
treated as a determination of the verb, and no 

ammatical divisions of time are recognized” 
(p. 99). I would like to describe this type of con- 
struction as predicative. In a predicative con- 
struction, there are topic and comment. The 
speaker announces a topic and then says something 
about it. The topic can be a time, a place, an 
agent, an object, a reference, etc. 


1, Time: 
shyy/wu jing tzyy; . . . jin/wu fwu jing 
tzyy “At first I respected you, Sir;... 
now, I don’t respect you.” 


2. Place: 
paur/yeon feir row “In the kitchens there 
are rich meats.” 


3. Agent: 
ji jee/fwu shyr; law jee/fwu shyi “The hun- 
gry don’t eat ; and the weary don’t rest.” 


4, Object: 
guu/buh kee sheng shyr yee “Grain would be 
more than enough to eat.” 
jinn chuu jy fuh/buh kee jyi yee “Such 
wealth as Chin as Ch‘u possess (for us) 
is unattainable.” 


5. Reference : 
muh gong jy yu tzyy sy yee/chth wenn chih 
kuey diing row “Duke Mu frequently en- 
quired after and frequently sent presents 
of cooked meat to Tzu-ssu.” 


6. Miscellaneous : 
wang jy buh wang/buh wei yee, fei buh neng 
yee “The king’s not acting as a true king, 
is because he would not act as a true king, 
and not because he could not act as a true 
king.” 
jinn gwo/tian shiah moh chyang yan “No 
state in the world was stronger than the 
State of Chin.” 
yu ji shing/woo wet ber “But, in the Chi 
clan, it is we who would be superior.” 
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woo/yu tsyr ming tzer buh neng yee “ As far 
as formal speeches are concerned (in con- 
trast to other abilities), I am incompetent.” 


Sentences must be analyzed into immediate con- 
stituents: grammatical patterns are hierarchical; 
they are not in mere linear juxtaposition. Im- 
mediate constituents at each level must be explained 
exhaustively in terms of parataxis (coordinate 
construction) and hypotaxis (subordinate con- 
struction). The coordinative relationship can be 
either additive, alternative, or appositive. The 
subordinative construction can be further divided 
into directive, determinative, and predicative. No 
absolute construction will be tolerated. Inter- 
jections and vocatives are treated as minor sen- 
tences. 


IV. Form-CLasses 


Description of constructions in terms of para- 
taxis and hypotaxis is, however, too general and 
vague. The complete specification of a construc- 
tion involves (1) designation of the form-class 
from which each constituent is selected (internal 
structure), and (2) designation of the form-class 
to which the resulting constitute belongs (external 
structure). A form-class, in its turn, is defined in 
terms of a range of privileges of occurrence in 
larger forms. Endocentric constructions are such 
that the form-class of the resulting constitutes is 
similar to the form-class of at least one of the 
immediate constituents. Endocentric construction 
may be either coordinative or subordinative. A 
construction which is not endocentric is exocentric. 
In my system, the predicative constructions belong 
to the exocentric type. 

Dobson has made no mention of the nuclear 
structure nor of endocentric and exocentric con- 
struction. This is probably due to his dubious 
attitude toward the dichotomy of substantives and 
verbs. His description proceeds from the smaller 
unit to the larger. Words are divided into two 
classes on the basis of their distribution, that is, 
those which occur in fixed or limited distribution, 
and those which are not so restricted. The class 
made up of a small number of words occurring 
more frequently in fixed distribution is called 
cenematic (Chinese “empty”); that of a large 
number of words whose appearance is not so 
limited is called plerematic (Chinese “ content”). 
Cenematic words which are used together with 
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plerematic words in a syntagma are, by definition, 
still words, not bound morphemes. (Note that on 
p. xxiii the same distinction is also applied to 
morphemes. ) 

With regard to the segregation of plerematic 
words into classes, Professor Dobson says: 


It is a feature of this description that “content or 
plerematic words ” are not segregated into word-classes ; 
rather, analysis is made of the types of distribution and 
environment in which they occur, such types of distri- 
bution being classified. It would be possible to go 
further and to give statistical accounts in the case of 
each word. One could proceed as follows. If distribution 
type A=an environment in which a word so found will 
have the grammatical value V, and if distribution type 
B= an environment in which a word so found will have 
the grammatical value S, then any given word can be 
said to occur in the material x times at A and y times 
at B. But it cannot usefully be said to be “of the class 
V, but used also as S” except as an observation of 
preponderance. This would simply be a statement of 
statistical probabilities. Further, if grammatical analy- 
sis is based on word-classes so segregated, the alternative 
possibilities of the word occurring outside its word-class 
are such that to each formal statement made, for 
example, about “verbs,” secondary statements about 
“nouns acting as verbs, adjectives acting as verbs, 
adverbs acting as verbs,” and so on must be added. 

Since both V and S are environmentally determined 
and are not intrinsic properties of the given word, a 
more economical statement is to say that a word found 
at A has the value of V, but if found at B, it has the 
value S. In grammatical statement this makes for 
economy since one statement only is required for each 
type of environment, whereas analysis based upon word- 
classes involves as many statements as there are word- 
classes set up for each type of environment (pp. xxiii- 
Xxiv). 

The question as to whether Chinese “has parts of 
speech” or whether the “parts of speech exist” in 
Chinese, has been so lengthily discussed thet it is im- 
portant here to point out that such metaphysical prob- 
lems are foreign to scientific linguistics. The question 
is, “ Can these classes usefully be set up?” The answer, 
of course, depends partly . . . upon the canons of scien- 
tific analysis for setting up any class or category. We 
are not here dealing with eternal verities but with 
analytical and descriptive conveniences (p. xxiii, n. 13). 

Grammatical quality is said to be imposed upon the 
plerematic word when in distribution, since it is useful 
to proceed as though any plerematic word may occur in 
any type of distribution in which a cenematie word is 
not found (p. 14). 

This is not to say that a statistical statement of 
actual occurrences would not be useful or meaningful, 
but that for the purposes of this work such a task would 
not only be formidable and time-consuming, but also 


unnecessary. Kennedy has undertaken some important 


statistical work of this kind upon the text of Mencius. 
He observes [G. Kennedy, Word-classes in Classical Chi- 











nese, Wennti, 9 (1956), p. 1], “The project had pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that word-classes can and 
must be defined before the relationship between words 
can be grammatically treated. It has now reached the 
conclusion that in the final analysis word-classes cannot 
be defined, hence that Chinese grammar must start from 
different premises.” The procedural assumption in this 
work is that any plerematic word may occur in any 
form of distribution. In practice it is not difficult to 
isolate certain words that do not occur in all the types 
of distribution identified. But the number of words that 
are tactically ambivalent is sufficient (as Kennedy has 
shown) to make a classification by word-classes, at this 
stage, uneconomical as a grammatical analytical device 
(p. 14, n. 21). 

Undistributed, a plerematic word might be said to 
represent a notion undifferentiated by grammatical 
quality and it is the syntactical situation, rather than 
any inherent grammatical meaning, that invests the 
word with that quality (pp. 14-15). 


In many languages the grammatical functions 
of words are determined by distributional environ- 
ments, not by their intrinsic properties. By “in- 
trinsic properties” I assume Professor Dobson 
means the morphological endings which show 
either declensions (of substantives) or conjuga- 
tions (of verbs). Chinese is not the only language 
which presents this problem. As a matter of fact, 
in discussing the form-classes of almost any lan- 
guage our attention is directed to their privileges 
of occurrence. Forms may be called substantives 
or verbs because they are subject to declension or 
conjugation, respectively. Forms can be as well 
assigned to the categories of substantives and verbs 
on the basis of other types of privileges of occur- 
rence. Admittedly, texts of LAC offer no indica- 
tion of declension or conjugation. However, a 
careful study of the distributional environment of 
forms does reveal a substantive-verb dichotomy. 
Dobson states repeatedly that forms are invested 
with the qualities of substantives or verbs. Defi- 
nitely not all plerematic words in LAC are in- 
vested with both substantival and verbal functions. 
The mutual exclusiveness demonstrated by a small 
number of words warrants the establishment of 
substantives and verbs. Of course, many forms 
could be labelled both S and V. 

Dobson does not define verbal expressions until 
he discusses sentence structure. This is due to his 
refusal to establish the dichotomy between sub- 
stantives and verbs on the level of words, and to his 
realization that the verbal quality assigned to syn- 
tagmas on the basis of their internal structure cal 
be replaced by substantival quality on the ground 
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of their external structure. It is only on the level 
of the largest unit (sentence), which is free from 
the influence of external structure, that verbal 
quality can be safely attributed to an expression. 
Actually, the dichotomy between substantives and 
verbs can be established at the level of words. 
Among the criteria which we might choose for 
distinguishing between substantives and verbs is 
the presence or absence of the negative buh (or 
wey, or fwu, or wuh) : a plerematic word is acting 
as a verb if it is or can be negated by buh. Excep- 
tions to this general statement, being so rare, can 
be listed almost exhaustively : 


buh i “ There is no agreement, etc.” 

buh ell “not change” 

buh bae buh “not quite a hundred spaces or 
steps ” 

buh chian lit “not quite a thousand li” 

buh fu nau “ not flinch” 

buh muh taur “not blink” 


Other environments would furnish criteria for a 
more refined classification within substantives and 
verbs. 

Dobson includes the following words under his 
Nouns of Attribute (§ 1.3.3; §2.6.2): dah 
“creat,” nan “troublesome,” etc. However, he 
later (3.2.1) says that words that occur as at- 
tribute determinant words in substantival syn- 
tagmas may be used both in factitive and putative 
senses when they occur in the verbal syntagma: 
(1) factitive, sheaw jy “made it small”; (2) puta- 
tive, sheaw luwu “He regards the State of Lu as 
small.” He gives more examples under § 3.4.6: 
tewey moh dah yan “No crime is greater than 
that.” Other words, like you “young,” duo “ pro- 
lific,” yuh “cured,” shin “new,” gao “withered,” 
Dobson also includes under his verbal sentences : 


woet jea shang yow “Wei Chia was still 
young.” 

shi syh shang duo “Rhinoceros were still 
prolific.” 

bing sheau yuh “His disease is gradually 
getting cured.” 

ryh ryh shin “ daily renew it” 

miao tzer gao yw “but the seedings by that 
time had withered ” 


It seems to me that all those expressions belong to 
the category of verbs. 
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The nominal (i.e. substantival) value assigned 
by Professor Dobson to the following expressions 
is even more questionable: 


buh kee jyi /not/can/reach/ “ unattainable ” 
buh kee shy /not/can/lose/ “indispensable ” 
buh kee yong /not/can/use/ “unusable, im- 
practicable ” 
buh kee sheng shyr yee /can/not/successfully 
eat/ “to be more than enough to eat ” 
cf. buh kee sheng yong/ buh kee sheng yan 
(§ 3.3.2.9) 
moh jy neng yuh /no one/is able/to oppose/ 
“ unassailable ” 
cf. moh jy yuh (§ 3.4.8.[5]) 
moh jy neng wei /one one/is able to disobey/ 
it/ “irresistible ” 
cf. moh chyang yan, moh dah yan (§ 3.4.6) 
buh neng /not/can/ “incompetent ” 
wet jy yeou yee /have not/it/had/particle/ 
“non-existent ” 
cf. wey jy shue yee (§ 3.3.2.7) wey jy wen 
yee, wey jy jy yee (§3.4.8.[5]) 
buh der yw yee/not/succeed/finish [other- 
wise] “inevitable, to have no other recourse, 
to have no alternative but .. .” 
cf. buh der mean yan, buh der cheu, ete. 
(§ 3.3.2.6) 
also buh tzwu faa, buh tzwu yonq, buh tzwu 
diaw (§ 3.3.3.2) 


Form-classes are not mutually exclusive, but 
cross each other and overlap and are included one 
within the other. The establishment of some 
major classes depends upon which functions we 
take to be the most important. The dichotomy of 
cenematic and plerematic words has been well 
established. Within plerematic words, verbs can 
be distinguished from substantives since the nega- 
tive buh can occur before them. The privilege of 
occurrence in other environments can further 
divide substantives and verbs into sub-classes. 
Construction types should be described not only 
in terms of parataxis and hypotaxis, but also in 
terms of form-classes. 


V. SENTENCE TYPES 


There are two basic types of full sentences (in 
contrast with minor sentences). The verbal sen- 
tence has as its principal word and its irreducibly 
minimal form a single verb. For instance: yeou 
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“There is a way.” The substantival sentence, on 
the other hand, has a substantive (plus particle) 
as its minimal form. For example: Lit yu? “Is 
this in accord with the laws of propriety?” Lii 
yee “It is in accord with the laws of propriety.” 
Other examples are: 


bii/jang fu yee; woo/jang fu yee. “He is a 
man; I (too) am a man.” 

tzyy/cherng chyi ren yee “You, Sir, are in- 
deed a man of Ch‘i.” 

terng jiun/tzer cherng shyen jiun yee “The 
Lord of Teng is indeed a worthy prince.” 

wei tzyy, wet jong, wang tzyy bih gan, jt tzyy, 
jiau ger/jie shyan ren yee “The Lord of 
Wei, the second son, the Prince Pi Kan, the 
Lord of Chi, and Chiao Ke were all worthy 
men.” 

_ jin jy yueh/you guu jy yueh yee “The music 

of today is like the music of antiquity.” 


Substantival expressions marked with jy, swoo, and 
jee frequently occur in substantival sentences : 


ji ming erh chit tzy tzy wet shann jee/shuenn 
jy twu yee “He who, rising at cock-crow, 
with great effort seeks to become good, is a 
true follower of Shun.” 

fwu ell ren jee/luu gwo sheh jth jy chern yee 
“These two men are ministers upon whom 
the State of Lu’s altars depend.” 

fwu jyh/chth jy shuay yee; chih/tu jy chong 
yee “The will is the governor of the physi- 
cal nature; the physical nature is the 
permeator of the physical frame.” 

fwu wuh jy buh chyi/wuh jy chying yee 
“Tnequality among living things is of 
the nature of living things.” 

shyh jy shy wey yee / you ju hour jy gwo jia 
“The loss of preferment, to a gentleman, is 
the same as the loss of his feudal holding 
to a feudal lord.” 


chu hu eel jee/faan hu eel jee yee “That 
which emanates from you will return to 
you.” 


The occurrence of shyh and fei is another formal 
characteristic of substantival sentences: 


shyh/wey san jiun jee yee “This is to show 
fear for the enemy’s forces.” 

shyh/jyt yih suoo sheng jee yee; fei/yth shyi 
erh cheu jy yee “It is that which is pro- 
duced by the accumulation of right deeds; 
it is not that which is derived from a single 
right deed.” 

fwu fet/jinn ren jy tzyy yu “ We are, are we 
not, all somebody’s son?” 

jim fwu jyue jee chiu jee/shyh chih yee 
“ Jumping and running are actions of the 
physical self.” 

tzyy fet woo “ You, Sir, are not I.” 


However, shyh and fet may also be used in a direc- 
tive subordinative construction with the meaning 
“to make right or wrong,” “to impute right or 
wrong to,” “to regard as right or wrong,” “to 
approve or disapprove.” (§ 4.9.3) 


VI. CoNcLUSION 


What I have outlined in this review is merely a 
framework for the grammatical analysis of Late 
Archaic Chinese. The general statement presented 
here naturally requires modification and refine- 
ment. A good grammar should contain not only a 
coherent system of the basic grammatical princi- 
ples of a language, but also a detailed and ex- 
haustive description of all exceptions to the basic 
principles and ambiguous cases. The extensive 
examples included in Professor Dobson’s work will 
render a great service for beginning students in 
classical Chinese, if they are arranged according 
to the revised system suggested here. 
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Arabische Sternnamen in Europa. 
KunitzscH. Pp. 240. Wiesbaden: 
HARRASSOWITZ, 1959. DM 28. 


By Pav 
0. 


Auf keinem anderen Gebiet ist der arabische 
Kultureinfluss heute noch so kraftig zu spiiren wie 
bei den Sternnamen. Der Umfang der erliutern- 
den Darstellungen ist entsprechend gross; aber 
wenn man genauer zusieht, so stellt man fest, dass 
seit L. IDELERS grundlegenden “ Untersuchungen 
iiber den Ursprung und die Bedeutung der Stern- 
namen” (1809) niemand sich die Miihe gemacht 
hat, an Hand der arabischen und lateinischen 
Quellen systematisch das Zustandekommen der 
gebriuchlichen Sternnamen (von Einzelfallen ab- 
gesehen) zu klaren, obwohl das verfiigbare Mate- 
rial durch Verdéffentlichung von Texten, Inschriften 
usw. inzwischen stark angewachsen ist. Der Ver- 
fasser hat sich dieser seit langem iiberfilligen 
Aufgabe unterzogen und das Ergebnis ist wahr- 
haftig imponierend. Durch geschickte Vereini- 
gung der philologisch-historischen Untersuchung 
mit der Beachtung der astronomischen Gegeben- 
heiten gelang es ihm in zahlreichen Fallen, die 
bisherigen Ansichten iiber die Etymologie der 
Sternnamen als falsch zu erweisen oder auch in 
einwandfreier Weise zu bestatigen. Nur an weni- 
gen Stellen musste die Untersuchung ergebnislos 
abgebrochen werden. Hier hitte vielleicht die 
Mitberiicksichtigung ungedruckter Quellen und 
die stiirkere Heranziehung des riesigen astrolo- 
gischen Schrifttums aus dem Mittelalter und der 
Renaissance weitergeholfen. 

Das Buch gliedert sich deutlich in zwei Teile: 
In Kapitel I bis V steht die Quellenuntersuchung, 
in Kapitel VI bis VIII die systematische Behand- 
lung der Sternnamen im Vordergrund, obwohl 
auch hier noch weitere Quellen herangezogen und 
verarbeitet werden. Eine kurze Inhaltsangabe und 
eine Ubersicht iiber die wichtigsten Ergebnisse 
kénnen den ungeheueren Reichtum des Buches, 
der naturgemiss in den LEinzelbeobachtungen 
steckt, nur andeuten. Dem Werk ist eine mehr als 
200 Titel unfassende Bibliographie der Werke all- 
gemeineren und grundsitzlicheren Charakters 
Vorangestellt. Ihr folgt eine Gesamtiibersicht tiber 
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die im Text verwandten Sigla und Abkiirzungen, 
die wegen der an verschiedenen Stellen einge- 
schalteten Sonderbibliographien besonders niitzlich 
ist. 

So findet sich eine chronologische Zusammenstellung der 
benutzten orientalischen Quellen auf den Seiten 27-34 
und eine ebensolche der mittelalterlichen europiischen 
Quellen (einschliesslich der Astrolabien) auf den Seiten 
35 bis 51. Die zum Vergleich herangezogenen orien- 
talischen Astrolabien sind dagegen auf Seite 60-64 aufge- 
fiihrt, wihrend die Quellen, denen die modernen Formen 
der Sternnamen entnommen wurden, auf Seite 97 und 98 
genannt sind. Weitere Quellenhinweise sind im Text 
verstreut, wobei insbesondere auf Seite 90 ff hinzuweisen 
ist. 

Kapitel I (p. 13) bespricht kurz die moderne wis- 
senschaftliche Sternbezeichnung, woraufhin der 
Verfasser sich in Kapitel II (p. 15) der Uber- 
lieferungsgeschichte in grossen Ziigen zuwendet. 
Kapitel III (p. 23) nennt die wichtigsten Werke 
der deutenden Literatur in Europa seit 1553. Aus- 
fiihrlich werden in Kapitel IV (p. 25) und V (p. 
35) die orientalischen Quellen und die mittelal- 
terlichen europiischen Quellen, soweit sie gedruckt 
vorliegen, besprochen. Es werden 34 orientalische 
Quellen aus den Jahren 815-1701 und 46 euro- 
paische Werke aufgefiihrt. 

Neben den Sternbildern, auf deren systematische 
Behandlung der Verfasser verzichtet (obwohl 
deren Namen vielfach spiter auf einzelne Sterne 
iibertragen wurden), traten entlehnte Sternnamen 
in Europa hauptsichlich an drei Stellen auf, nim- 
lich als Mondstationen, Astrolabsterne und in der 
astronomischen Fachliteratur. Diesen drei Typen 
ist der systematische Teil des Buches gewidmet. 

Da die Bedeutung der Mondstationen fiir die 
Sternnamen gering ist, wird in Kapitel VI (p. 53) 
nur eine Liste der arabischen Namen und ihre 
Identifikation mit bestimmten Sternen nach Sdri 
gegeben. 


Die Auswertung der Tabelle in BindNIs Qanin p. 1142 ff. 
fiihrt tibrigens keineswegs zu erheblichen Abweichungen 
in der Identifikation (p. 54n. 3); die Edition enthalt 
nur zwei leicht erkennbare Druckfehler. Der Verfasser 
hat anscheinend nicht beachtet, dass der Sternkatalog 
des BirtNi an mehreren Stellen gegeniiber demjenigen 
des ProtemAus (und SUrFi) erweitert bzw. umgestellt 
ist. 
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Wesentlich anders ist die Lage bei den Astro- 
labsternen, die in Kapitel VII (p. 59) behandelt 
werden. Unter ihnen befinden sich die iltesten in 
Europa auftretenden Sternnamen. Deshalb hat 
der Verfasser fiir 63 Astrolabsterne, nach der 
Rektaszension geordnet, simtliche in 13 euro- 
piiischen Quellen vorkommenden Namensformen 
zusammengestellt. Zum Vergleich mit den ara- 
bischen Originalen werden neben der Literatur 25 
orientalische Instrumente herangezogen, deren Be- 
schriftung mit geniigender Zuverlissigkeit bekannt 
ist. Dazu kommen noch die 35 von ABRAHAM B. 
Ezra aufgeziihlten Astrolabsterne, sowie einzelne 
weitere Varianten. 

Kapitel VIII (p. 97), das iiber die Hilfte des 
ganzen Buches einnimmt, bringt die Finzeldarstel- 
lung der Etymologie von 210 Sternnamen, deren 
Formen in 37 Quellen (meist Tafeln) von 1603 
bis 1954 nachgewiesen sind. Die Sterne sind in 
alphabetischer Reihenfolge aufgefiihrt, wobei aber 
teilweise verschiedene den gleichen Stern bezeich- 
nende Formen zusammengefasst sind. 

Kapitel IX (p. 225) schliesslich gibt einen 
kurzen Gesamtiiberblick. Dem schliessen sich noch 
fiinf Indizes an, die leider keineswegs vollstindig 
sind. 


zihlt die in Kapitel VIII bezeichneten Namen 
in gleicher Reihenfolge wie dort auf, 

bringt Sterne mit Eigennamen, nach Stern- 
bildern geordnet und 

dasselbe fiir die Astrolabsterne. 

bringt einige beiliufig besprochene sonstige 
Namen und Worter und 

arabische Namen und Worter, die Etyma zu 
europiischen Sternnamen darstellen. 


Index a) 
Index b) 


Index c) 
Index d) 


Index e) 


Es fehlt ein Gesamtverzeichnis simtlicher arabischer 
Worter und es fehlt eine streng alphabetisch geordnete 
Liste der Hauptformen von Sternnamen. Wer wird z. B. 
den Namen KAITAIN unter OKDA oder NUSHABA 
unter ALNASL suchen? Die p. 28 ausfiihrlich behandelte 
Namensform EGREGET ist im Register iiberhaupt nicht 
aufgefiihrt. Diese Beispiele lassen sich leicht vermehren. 


Ursprung unserer heutigen Nomenklatur sind 
einerseits die Sternbilder der Griechen, anderer- 
seits die zahlreichen Sternbezeichnungen der Be- 
duinen; beide sind wohl von Messopotamien her 
beeinflusst, wodurch sich manche Parallelen und 
Uberschneidungen ergeben. Die endgiiltige schrift- 
liche Fixierung erfolgte einerseits durch PToLE- 
MAus, andererseits durch Stri, der aufgrund 
eigener sorgfiltiger Beobachtungen die altara- 
bischen Sternbezeichnungen mit denjenigen der 


Ptolemiusiibersetzungen verglich und deshalb mit 
Recht vom Verfasser in den Mittelpunkt seiner 
Untersuchungen gedriickt wird. Eine systema. 
tische Auswertung dieses zentralen Werkes fiir die 
Sternnamenforschung war bisher nicht erfolgt, 
da IpELER noch keine Kenntnis von ihm hatte. 

Zur Deutung der arabischen Sternnamen darf 
man die griechische Mythologie nicht heranziehen, 
da die Araber von ihr keine Kenntnis hatten. Die 
echt arabischen Namen sind teils Tiernamen, teils 
altertiimliche Namen von meist undeutbarer Her. 
kunft. Von den in Kapitel VIII behandelten 
europiischen Namen sind etwa 52% echt arabisch, 
39% stammen aus Ptolemius-Ubersetzungen und 
9% sind durch Fehldeutungen, kiinstliche Bildun- 
gen usw. entstanden. 

Die LEinfiihrung arabischer Sternnamen in 
Europa geschah in drei grossen Wellen, nimlich 
im Mittelalter, im 16./17. Jahrhdt. und im 19./20, 
Jahrhdt. Unmittelbare Entlehnungen sind aber 
nur im Mittelalter vorgenommen worden ; spiitere 
Neubildungen sind stets durch Anleihen der 
Astronomen aus der deutenden philologischen 
Literatur entstanden. 

Die eigentlichen Entlehnungen gehdéren der 
grossen Ubersetzungswelle des 10. bis 13. Jahrhun- 
derts an. Von den 210 behandelten Namen gehen 
etwa 45 Hauptvarianten auf diese Epoche zuriick, 
darunter einige bis heute in unverinderter Ortho- 
graphie (ALDEBARAN, ALGOL, RIGEL, 
WEGA). 

Die auffallende Tatsache, dass der Name WEGA entgegen 
der allgemeinen Regel nicht dem arabischen, mit Artikel 


versehenen Original entspricht, hat der Verfasser mit 
Stillschweigen iibergangen. 


Der Verfasser sucht den Grund fiir die tbernahme der 
fremden Eigennamen hauptsichlich darin, dass der 
jeweilige Ubersetzer nicht geniigend Arabisch verstand 
(p. 225). Er muss aber selbst zugeben, dass viele ara- 
bische Sternnamen sich bis heute der Erklirung entzogen 
haben; ausserdem zeigt ein Blick in die Texte, dass 
gerade die ailtesten Schriften hiufig eine gute lateinische 
Ubersetzung neben den arabischen Namen bieten. Es 
geht also nicht an, die alten Vorwiirfe gegen Manner wie 
GERHARD VON CREMONA in aller Schirfe zu wiederholen; 
dass diese Leute die griechischen Originalnamen nicht 
erkannten, kann man ihnen wirklich nicht verargen. 


Die iltesten Entlehnungen stammen zweifellos 
aus den Astrolabschriften des 10. und 11. Jahr- 
hunderts. Der Verfasser setzt sich eingehend mit 
dieser Gruppe von teils HERMANNUS CONTRACTUS, 
teils GERBERT zugeschriebenen, teils anonymel 
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Schriften auseinander. (Leider waren ihm die 
wichtigen Werke von E. ZINNER iiber ,, Die friiheste 
Form des Astrolabs” (1947) und iiber _,,Astro- 
nomische Instrumente” (Miinchen 1956) nicht 
muginglich.) In diesen Astrolabschriften sind 27 
Sternnamen iiberliefert, die auch auf einigen 
westarabischen Astrolabien aus der gleichen Zeit 
auftreten. Man muss also auf eine gemeinsame 
Originalquelle im spanischen Raum schliessen. 
Hierzu treten im 13. Jahrhundert 25 neue Na- 
mensformen, die wohl der Tafelliteratur entstam- 
men und teilweise Duplikate zu schon vorhandenen 
darstellen. Sie sind in verschiedener Form im 
sogenannten Astrolabtrakat des MESSEHALLAH en- 
thalten, dessen Uberlieferungsgeschichte im ein- 
zelnen noch ungeklart ist. Diese Liste hat auf 
die Verfertiger zahlreicher Astrolabien weiterge- 
wirkt, vor allem in England. Ein grosser Teil der 
neuen Namensformen ist auch in die Drucke der 
Alfonsinischen Tafeln tibergegangen. 

Massgebend fiir die Neubildungen der zweiten 
Welle (etwa 22 Namensformen) war BAYERS 
Uranometria (1603), die neben astronomischen 
und astrologischen Werken vor allem auch die 
ersten philologischen Deutungsversuche von SCALI- 
GER und Grotius (1600) verwertete. Da diese 
rein spekulativ vorgegangen waren, sind einige 
konjizierte Namen entstanden, die von den Ara- 
bern selbst nie gebraucht worden waren. Der Ver- 
fasser zeigt, dass die hiufig gegen BAYER erhobe- 
nen Angriffe unberechtigt sind ; er gibt seine Quel- 
len stets so exakt wie méglich wieder; nur der 
Druck ist héchst nachlissig durchgefiihrt. 

Der ganze Rest, also etwa zwei Drittel der 210 
besprochenen Namen wurde erst im 19. und 20. 
Jahrhundert eingefiihrt. Hierzu gehdren die 
Abhandlungen von Bope (1801) und IDELER 
(1809), besonders aber der Sternkatalog von 
Prazzt (1814), auf den allein 94 der besprochenen 
Hauptformen zuriickgehen. Da der Katalog von 
Pizzi in astronomischer Hinsicht zu einem Stan- 
dardwerk wurde, fanden die gebildeten Namen 
weite Verbreitung. 

Im Gegensatz zu den bahnbrechenden Werken 
von Hypr (Sterntafeln des Utue BrG mit Kom- 
mentar 1665) und IpELER (der sich vor allem auf 
Qazwini stiitzte) ist das 1899 erschienene um- 
fangreiche Buch von ALLEN, das die Hauptquelle 
fiir die zahlreichen in den letzten Jahren erschie- 
nenen Namenslisten in der anglo-amerikanischen 
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Literatur bildet, eine reine Kompilation, die sich 
im wesentlichen auf die genannten Werke stiitzt. 
So ist es merkwiirdig, dass trotz der Bestrebungen 
der wissenschaftlichen Astronomie, die Sternna- 
men ganz abzuschaffen, gerade Astronomen den 
historisch erwachsenen Bestand arabischer Stern- 
namen durch neuerliche Entlehnungen auf mehr 
als das Doppelte vergréssert haben. 

Das Hauptverdienst des Verfassers liegt zweifel- 
los in der Aufklirung zahlreicher Einzeletymolo- 
gien. Aus der Fiille dieser Ergebnisse, die meist 
sehr iiberzeugend wirken, kénnen hier nur wenige 
Beispiele herausgegriffen werden. 


Als Beispiel fiir die Bestatigung einer bereits friiher 
vermuteten, aber bisher immer wieder bestrittenen 
Erklirung sei der Name BETEIGEUZE (oder BETEL- 
GEUSE) angefiihrt (p. 72, p. 150). Schon Hype ver- 
mutete, dass es sich um eine Verlesung des bei Stri 
iiberlieferten arabischen Namens yad al-gawzd’ “ Hand 
des Orion” handelt. Dies wird durch den Astrolab- 
traktat des MESSEHALLAH bestiatigt, der die Namens- 
form BEDELGEUZE bietet, wihrend die Form mit T 
erst durch Scaligers Konjektur bdtal-gawz@’ entstanden 
ist. Die in Deutschland verbreitete Form mit EI erklart 
sich aus einem Druckfehler der deutschen Ausgabe von 
Bayers Uranometrie (1720). 


Interessant ist auch die Entstehung der Bezeichnungen 
von a, 8 Pegasi (p. 85-87, 203). Auf den arabischen 
Astrolabien wird meist nur f Pegasi mit dem Namen 
mankib-al-faras “ Schulter des Pferdes” bezeichnet. Die 
ailtesten europiischen Astrolabschriften iibernehmen den 
Bestandteil ALFHERAZ, wihrend die MESSEHALLAH- 
Handschriften zusitzlich den Namen MENKEB oder 
ahnlich mie etwas abweichenden Koordinaten auffiihren. 
Beide Namen sind auch nebeneinander auf wirklichen 
Instrumenten aufgetragen worden. Vor dem Namen 
ALFERAZ stand auf verschiedenen Astrolabien die Be- 
zeichnung “SCEACH” fiir 6 Aquarii (von sdq 
“ Schienbein.”) Diese beiden Worte sind wohl von einem 
Humanisten wieder zu einem vollstandigen Namen ver- 
bunden worden, sodass bei STOFFLER (1515) der Name 
SCHEAT ALPHERATZ mit der lateinischen Ubersetzung 
“Crus equi maioris ” auftaucht. 


Der Name MANKEB wurde offenbar spiter mit dem 
ebenfalls bei MESSEHALLAH auftretenden Namen 
MARKEB (Schiff) fiir p Puppis verwechselt. Letzterer 
Name ist allerdings noch in keiner orientalischen Quelle 
nachgewiesen worden, da das Sternbild Argo stets mit 
safina bezeichnet wird. Bei STOFFLER ist dann der Stern 
a Pegasi mit dem Namen MARKAB ALPHERATZ 
(lateinisch Humerus equi maioris) bezeichnet. GrotTius 
lieferte die passende Deutung als “ Sattel,” die bis heute 
als giiltig angesehen wurde, obwohl bei den Griechen 
oder Arabern nirgends von einem Sattel des Pegasus- 
rosses die Rede ist. 


So fiihrt die Beachtung der Uberlieferungsge- 
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schichte zu neuen Deutungen zahlreicher bekann- 
ter Sternnamen, wie z. B. ALKOR, ALRUKABA 
(von al-rukba “ Knie,” eigentlich @ Urs. mai.), 
LESATH, SHELIAK (von salbag “ Byzantinische 
Harfe”) usw. Aus der Astrologie stammen z. B. 
die Namen ACUBENS, ALGENIB und AZEL- 
FAFAGE. Fiir manche Namen schligt der Ver- 
fasser plausible Erklirungen vor, ohne sie exakt 
belegen zu kénnen. Dazu gehéren z. B. BEL- 
LATRIX, das wohl von einem astrologischen 
Namen “Bellator” fiir das Sternbild Orion 
stammt, KOCHAB (sicher nicht von kawkab, 
sondern eher von Rocbat, eigentlich zu @ Ursae 
maioris) und der alte Astrolabsternname EGRE- 
GET fiir « oder » Urs. mai. (p. 74), den der 
Verfasser auf “Al-Rigel” zuriickfiihren will. 
Ungeklaert sind z. B. die bei Bayer auftretenden 
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Formen ALHAMES fiir y Andromedae, ALBI- 
REO fiir 8 Cygni und THEEMIN fiir v Eridanj, 
Ebenso ist auch nicht klar, woher Bayer die 
offensichtlich auf danab al-asad zuriickgehenden 
verstiimmelten Formen NEBOLASIT und DB- 
NEBOLA hat. Nebenbei klart der Verfasser die 
Bezeichnung einiger siidlicher Sterne, die bei Sivj 
bzw. ProtemAvus nicht erscheinen. Dazu gehéren 
suhayl (Canopus), al-himardn (a und 8 Centauri) 
und al-salbar (a Eridani, vgl. p. 100 und 215), 
Der Name TOLIMAN fiir a Centauri geht auf 
eine weitere Bezeichnung fiir a und 8 Centauri, 
nimlich al-zulman “Die Strausse” zuriick. So 
finden sich noch viele interessante Hinweise in den 
Anmerkungen verstreut. 
H. HERMELINK 
MUtncHen 





Kolami, a Dravidian language. By M. B. Eme- 
NEAU. University of California publications 
in linguistics, Vol. 12. Pp. xvi+302. Unt- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Press, 1955. 


It should be taken as a consequence of this 
writer’s appreciation of the breadth and depth of 
Emeneau’s analysis of the language of the Kolams 
in the Wardha District of Madhya Pradesh that he 
has so long delayed the appearance of the present 
review, for it is one of those studies that presents 
language in a way that both arouses the reader’s 
admiration and incites him to take an active part 
in the enterprise of analysis. The fact that the 
author’s preface to this work reveals that it is 
based on data obtained over a six weeks period does 
not in any sense mean that it is no more than a 
survey of Kolami structure ; that the data reported 
and analyzed were taken ‘on the run’ makes 
Emeneau’s study a brilliant tour de force as well as 
a work of major import for Dravidian and Indian 
linguistics. Moreover, the reader with a more 
general interest in linguistics will find that Eme- 
neau’s treatment of Kolami structure is instruc- 
tively explicit concerning both the criteria of 
analysis used and the identification of certain 
problems for which only tentative solutions could 
be advanced. In addition to those topics pri- 


marily of interest to the structural linguist, the 
book is concerned with dialectal variation among 
the Kolams and with the comparative position of 
Kolami within the Dravidian group. This latter 
aspect of Emeneau’s report is a particularly tempt- 
ing one to pursue in detail because of the extensive 
etymological vocabularies included in the volume. 
(These vocabularies have only this year been super- 
seded as the most exhaustive listing of Dravidian 
etyma with the appearance of A Dravidian Ety- 
mological Dictionary by Burrow and Emeneau.) * 
The description of Wardha Kolami phonology 
includes discussion of the phoneme inventory, the 
structure of syllables in terms of consonant-vowel 
composition, the combination of consonant pho- 
nemes to form clusters in certain positions within 
utterances, and the kinds of phonemic variability 
found within morphemes (morphophonemics). 
The phonemes reported are the following: 


Vowels 


93: 
a a: 


1A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary, by T. Burrow 
and M. B. Emeneau, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 
1961, will be reviewed in a later number of this JOURNAL. 
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Consonants 


pb kg 


Prosodic elements 
Pa 


Of these phonemes, certain ones (/a 2: ts 1/) are 
assigned a secondary status in the description, for 
they are found in only a limited number of words 
of Marathi origin. /a 3:/, moreover, are said to 
vary freely with /a a:/ respectively. The prosodic 
elements /# , ./ represent features whose presence 
Emeneau candidly admits may have been posited 
quite as much on the basis of morphological and 
syntactic knowledge as on purely phonetic observa- 
tion; thus, /#/ indicates presence of stress and 
at the same time marks the following vowel as the 
nucleus of a word-initial syllable, but (as between 
stressed and unstressed vowels) ‘hearing and re- 
cording the difference sometimes proved difficult’ 
(2.10); and /,./ both represent silences which 
either interrupt or mark the boundaries of utter- 
ances, but they are in part posited ‘ intuitively, and 
on the basis of morphological and syntactic evi- 
dence’? (2.11). Whether a phonetically long 
vowel is unequivocally to be assigned to the set of 
phonemically long vowels depends, at the phono- 
logical level, on its co-occurrence with a stress 
accent and pause: if the syllable whose nucleus is 
a long vowel is stressed, then the syllable is in 
word-initial position, and the vowel is distinctively 
(i.¢., phonemically as well as phonetically) long; 
if the syllable immediately precedes a pause and is 
unstressed, then the length of its vowel nucleus is 
non-distinctive. In the second situation, the pho- 
hemic assignment of the long vowel to one or the 
other series of vowel phonemes depends on the 
analyst’s view of how different kinds of statements 
should be organized in his description. Proponents 
of ‘phonetic realism’ and ‘ phonemic non-overlap- 
ping’ would prefer to call the pre-pausal vowels 
phonemically long; those for whom simplicity of 
morphophonemic description and minimization of 
redundancy are major considerations will agree 
with Emeneau in his assignment of these vowels 
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to the short series. Either decision is of course 
subject to the criticism of those linguists who 
prefer a system of transcription which does not 
conceal differences in the functional value of a 
phonetic feature in different contexts and which 
does not rest on a possibly arbitrary discrimination 
of categories as marked and unmarked. Because 
the long vowel phonemes are found precisely in the 
same combinations with consonants in which the 
short vowels occur, the long vowels are not ana- 
lyzed into sequences of short vowel plus a phoneme 
of length; because there are also contrasting 
sequences of identical vowels (separated only by 
an aspirated hiatus without phonemic status) the 
possibility of taking the long vowels as sequences 
of short ones is precluded. If, however, Emeneau 
had decided to recognize h as a phoneme (even if 
it is only sporadically present at the beginning of 
Marathi loans), and if, moreover, he adhered to 
phonetic realism and to the doctrine of ‘once a 
phoneme always a phoneme,’ then the analysis of 
the long vowels would have been seriously affected. 
Two niggling comments might be made to the 
statements of 2. 27,—that ‘ The vowels form a class 
opposed to the consonants, since every word con- 
tains at least one member of the vowel class.’ and 
‘Within the vowel class no subclasses have been 
found definable in terms of distribution.’ First of 
all, the only words given which do not contain 
both a consonant as well as a vowel are /i:/ ‘this’ 
/a:/ ‘that’? /e:/ ‘which?’ and /i/ (in/doo i/ 
‘grandmother,’ item 299 in vocabulary), so that 
while vowels undoubtedly form a class on distribu- 
tional grounds (e.g. #kV, #sV, etc.), the defini- 
tion seems ill-chosen. In the second place, a sub- 
class of vowels, the short series, is of course dis- 
tributionally distinct from the others in that it 
alone occurs in syllables which are not initial in 
words. 

In describing the sound system of Kolami, 
Emeneau has not only to determine the relations 
of contrast among phoneme-length segments; he 
must also decide how his description should reflect 
large order differences in the relative frequency of 
occurrence of these segments in lexical items. The 
problem is a perennial one, and if one grants that 
no single way of treating it is likely to please 
everyone, then conceivably it is because language 
may be, despite the analyst’s best efforts, a some- 
what untidy collection of behavior patterns. Eme- 
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neau divides the Kolami segments which are not 
completely redundant into three classes: those that 
are part of the central system; those which occur 
in only a very few morphemes /] ts/; and one 
feature, aspiration (h), whose occurrence in cer- 
tain morphemes fluctuates from speaker to speaker 
and also varies with speed of utterance. Only 
items of the first kind are included by Emeneau in 
his tabulation of the phonemes (2.1, p. 6). Items 
of the other two types mark a subset of the vocabu- 
lary characterized as ‘imperfectly Kolamized’ 
Marathi (2.7). Items of the second kind are 
stable features of words, while those of the third 
kind alternate with items of the first kind or with 
zero. As Emeneau has represented the words in 
the vocabulary of the Wardha dialect included at 
the end of the volume, there is a single word 
/ka:1/ ‘push-button’ which included segments 
other than those of the first kind. The statement 
about the possible alternatives to /a/ and /a:/ is 
far from clear: ‘Some of the numerals have the 
vowels a and a optionally interchanging. .. . 
Similarly /ko:1/ push-button.’ (2.5) Presumably 
we may infer the existence of either /kal/ or 
/ka:1/. If such forms do not exist, then is it 
excluded that ka:1 be taken as ke:1, inasmuch as 
‘before the retroflex stops, /e/ and /e:/ have 
allophones withdrawn toward the central position’ 
(2.2)? In this same connection it is somewhat 
puzzling to note that while words of the class of 
numerals are not listed in the vocabulary, /ka:1/ 
and ‘ Kolamized’ Marathi loans are included. 

In the statements describing the phonemic 
differences among morpheme variants the problem 
of how to segment an utterance into morphemes 
‘when one phoneme is a part of two morphemes’” 
(2.56) is said to be solved by labelling such a 
phoneme a ‘link’ (following Rulon Wells, Lang. 
25.114, fn. 29) and writing it in a distinctive 
manner (in italics if the two morphemes fall 
within a single word; twice, once within paren- 
theses and once ‘ in the clear,’ when the morphemes 
are separated by a word boundary). The tenor of 
Emeneau’s remarks concerning these link pho- 
nemes leaves it uncertain as to how much theoreti- 
cal, as distinct from merely orthographical, signifi- 
cance he attaches to them. It may perhaps be 


doubted that arbitrary placement of morph bound- 
aries is excluded by the use of links, certainly not 
if one follows Wells’ dictum, in the paper to which 








Emeneau refers, that ‘If we take analysis into 
morphs seriously, we must ... say to which 
morph the single phoneme belongs.’ The question 
is reminiscent of the syllable-boundary problem, 
and perhaps together with the latter, it reflects our 
ingrained habit of expecting linguistic boundaries 
to show characteristics akin to the geometric prop- 
erties of lines rather than of planes or solids. 


The links then, one might infer, are those pho- 
nemes in a sequence representing an utterance 
which fail to do double duty as markers of utter- 
ances and as markers of morphological units. Now 
it can be argued, on the one hand, that morpho- 
logical units of at least a limited usefulness can 
be established without any need of links; on the 
other hand, in the description of very many lan- 
guages the most useful morphological units are 
best described in terms not of phonemes but of 
morphophonemes. Morphophonemics as a distinct 
part of the grammar of a language (and Emeneau 
has a section so labelled) treats the relations or 
‘rules of derivation’ connecting the morphopho- 
nemic and phonemic representations of utterances, 
It is to be doubted that links have any great theo- 
retical interest, their presence indicating only that 
some utterances require a larger number of 
morphophonemes to represent them than the num- 
ber of phonemes required. 


The morphological analysis of Kolami sets up 
these word classes: adjectives, nouns, verbs, echo 
words, postpositions, conjunctions, interjections. 
These classes are described both as to composition 
and syntactic function: thus adjectives are words 
found in attributive construction with following 
nouns with which they do not agree in gender or 
number (3.2); nouns are distinguished morpho- 
logically by their co-occurrence with a set of case 
suffixes (4.33) as well as by certain syntactic 
criteria; verbs are distinguished by co-occurrence 
with a large set of suffixes having tense, modal and 
other semantic and syntactic reference ; echo words 
are in part phonemically identical with a noun or 
verb with which they occur in coordinate construc- 
tion; postpositions are words found after and ‘in 
immediate constitutency with nouns which are 
either in the independent form or in the dative or 
accusative’ (7.1) ; conjunctives connect coordinate 
constructions, either nouns or predications (7.3, 
?.4). Each of these word classes includes mono- 
morphemic items, while nouns and verbs also in- 
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clude complex forms consisting of root morphemes 
and certain ‘formative’ suffixes. It is from his 
discussion of the noun stem ‘formatives’ that we 
may most clearly realize that Emeneau has given 
us an analysis in its penultimate rather than final 
form, for it is analysis at that stage where every 
conceivable candidate for morph status has been 
isolated but not yet evaluated in relation to the 
overall morpheme and morpheme-class patterning. 
Thus only can one understand why, for example, 
a formative suffix -a is adduced for ‘ approximately 
ninety nouns denoting nonanimate things’ (4. 12) 
but nothing is said to indicate whether there is any 
basis for holding that the ninety roots to which 
this -a is appended themselves constitute a class. 
That few of these formatives seem to have any 
meaning other than a grammatical one (4.7) 
seems hardly to the point, for we do not wait on 
the discovery or invention of a meaning for, let us 
say, -ly in order to analyze items like barely 
scarcely hardly fully coyly merely, but we do ask 
whether the residues bare scarce hard full coy con- 
stitute a class on a basis other than their occur- 
rence before -ly. A glance at the vocabularies at 
the back of Emeneau’s book does not encourage the 
reader to search out the ninety words which end 
with -a and which refer to inanimate things in 
the hope of thereby learning more about the 
morphological makeup of nouns in Kolami. This 
reader is generally at a loss to understand the 
author’s purpose in telling us that -a terminates 
nine nouns denoting male persons (4.12), eight 
nouns denoting animals, that -e ends eighteen 
nouns denoting animals (4.13) ; such information, 
for what it might be worth, could be readily ex- 
tracted from a suitably ordered dictionary. 

It is perfectly obvious, even before we come to 
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Emeneau’s Chapter X on the comparative position 
of Kolami, that this language is at heart 
thoroughly Dravidian in morphological and syn- 


tactic structure. In Chapter X we have both a 
meticulous account of the detailed lexico-phono- 
logical relations between Kolami and its sister 
languages plus a careful exposition of the criteria 
which have been applied in determining the place 
of Kolami within Dravidian. By the use of these 
criteria (10.13) Emeneau is abl to fix degrees of 
closeness between Kolami and the related lan- 
guages (Naiki, Parji, Ollari, Telugu and Gondi, in 
particular) and is also able, in some measure, to 
decide whether the historical basis for a stated 
affinity is one of borrowing, common innovation, 
or retention of common inherited material. Ko- 
lami is placed in a subgroup of Dravidian together 
with Naiki, Parji and Ollari; this subgroup, in 
turn, is closer to Telugu, Gondi, Kui and Kurukh- 
Malto than to the southern languages. 


The etymological vocabularies (they include 
items from the Wardha dialect collected by 
Emeneau and additional etyma gathered in other 
dialect areas by earlier workers) present all the 
lexical materials on which morphological and com- 
parative statements are based. Because items are © 
numbered and references in the text are copious 
and explicit, these vocabularies are integrated with 
the main text to an extent that should serve as a 
precedent for other writers of grammars who 
would aim simultaneously to enlighten, to provoke 
questions, and to arm the reader with the means 
to search out the answers to those questions. 


LEIGH LISKER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Thakurs of the Sahyadri. By L. N. CHAPEKAR. 
(University of Bombay Publications Sociology 
Series No. 5.) Pp. viiit227. Bombay: 
OxrorD UNIverRSITY PrEss, 1960. 


The Thakurs described in Chapekar’s mono- 
graph are a “ Hinduized” tribe of approximately 
one hundred thousand who live in parts of Nasik, 
Thana, Ammednagar, Poona and Kolaba districts 
in Bombay. Many live in hilly and forested tracts 
and their subsistence systems combine plough 





agriculture with wood cutting, charcoal burning 
and collecting jungle products. 

Dr. Chapekar’s study includes a brief introduc- 
tion in which he discusses the scanty literature on 
the Thakurs and the etymology of their name. 
This is followed by chapters on their material cul- 
ture, their subsistence and economic system, life 
cycle rituals, family, social organization, views of 
the supernatural, folklore, games and dances. He 
includes three brief life histories and an epilogue 
in which he discusses the problem of Hinduization 
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of tribal people and economic development. The 
study is far from adequate. Chapekar’s underlying 
assumption appears to be that something is wrong 
with the Thakurs: 


“The most striking characteristic of the Thakur is his 
lack of forethought, particularly with regard to his 
economic affairs.” p. 15. 

“His [i.e., the Thakur] reveals curious glimpses into 
the Vedantic philosophy and reflects the fatalistic pas- 
sivism of the Indian way of life.” p. 82. 


“The average Thakur local leader of today is a vain, 
bragging fellow. As for integrity and selflessness, the 
less said the better.” p. 147. 


“The most striking point about them [i.e., the songas 
or dramatic skits] is their vulgar tone . . . Their sense 
of humour is obscene.” pp. 152-153. 


“Tribal dances and songs are perhaps the most absorb- 
ing recreation of the Thakur today. A mixed dance, 
though popular amongst the Ka [a section of the 
Thakurs] is neither practised nor approved by the Ma 
[the other Thakur section] . . . As G. S. Ghurye says, 
the prohibition of mixed dancing appears to chasten 
the morals of the community. It should, therefore, be 
treated as an advancement and not as a deterioration 
consequent of Hinduization.” p. 219. 


Mr. Chapekar’s values are those of an upper caste, 
progressive urban Hindu. He is committed to 
“uplift” of the tribal peoples; and, although this 
is an admirable end, it obtrudes too often in his 
ethnographic description of the Thakurs. 

The work is filled with inconsistencies and in- 
adequate descriptions. On one hand he stresses the 
dead-level poverty of the Thakurs, yet in the seven 
“carefully studied budgets and details of the 
property of some Thakurs” (pp. 36-43), value of 
property held by families ranges from 2,646 rupees 
to about 20 rupees. Landlords are frequently 
mentioned, but we are never told who they are— 
other Thakurs, outsiders or the Government. 
Chapekar stresses the self-contained nature of the 
Thakur village ; but there is mention of balutedars 
(village artisans and servants), Brahman priests, 
money lenders, forest contractors, and others who 
appear to have important roles to play in the com- 
munity. We are told “the contrast between the 
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affection lavished on children and the indifference 
shown to the old would shock an outsider” (p, 
103), yet on page 149 he states, “Old men and 
children are treated affectionately.” There is no 
discussion of forms of tenancy and relationship of 
landlord to tenant. In general the social structure 
of the Thakurs is left out. Although marriage 
rules are given, rules of descent are mentioned, and 
we are told members of the same village are 
thought to be related, there is no indication that 
Chapekar collected genealogies to check the ac- 
curacy or importance of the stated cultural norms. 
His discussion of bride price (pp. 106-107) ignores 
the past thirty years of work on the subject and 
relies on the 19th century theory that bride price 
indicates that the woman is “the bought slave of 
her husband.” [The quote, although he does not 
give a full reference, is evidently from W. E. H. 
Leckey, History of European Morals from Augus- 
tus to Charlemagne, 1869.] 

There is interesting material on social control 
and panchayats (councils) ; but although we are 
told in general how these operate, we do not get 
the detailed case material or an analysis of the 
actual functioning of the panchayats. Chapekar 
mentions that village endogamy seems to be pre- 
ferred, but no statistics are given, and the one 
description of a marriage presented is between 
individuals of different villages. 


The one general point made in the study is: 


“Hinduization . . . has done the Thakur an amount 
of good for which he should ever feel grateful. The 
Hindus have always been tolerant of the traditions of 
those who are new members of their society. The Thakur 
is indebted to the Hindus for his knowledge of agri- 
culture and cattle breeding and for the concomitant, 
settled way of life which has resulted in a decided rise 
in his economic and social status.” p. 219. 


Value judgments on the part of the ethnographer 
are not a substitute for complete and careful 
presentation of data and an analysis which grows 
out of the data. 
BreRNARD S. COHN 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
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Leadership and Political Institutions in India. 
Edited by RicHarp L. Park and IRENE 
TinKER. Pp. x+486. Princeton, PRINncE- 
TON UNIVERSITY Prgss, 1959. 


This volume consists of a selection of the papers 
that were presented to a Seminar held at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, in August, 1956. 
Attention is paid to the qualities and functions of 
leaders at various levels from prime minister to 
village headman, and of various types from prophet 
to politician. The papers range from well-docu- 
mented biographical studies of leaders like Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru to anthropological sketches of 
anonymous personages in pseudonymous villages. 
At all levels, respectable birth, ascetic habits, a 
good education and some influence with govern- 
ment still seem desirable qualifications for leaders. 
At the same time, leaders at all levels seem to be 
concerned more with pointing the way to future 
economic and social ‘ progress,’ however conceived, 
than with preserving the existing social order from 
decay or even with sounding a retreat to an ideal- 
ised past. Such a development requires mutual 


understanding not only between leaders and people 


but also among the leaders themselves. It is there- 
fore pertinent to enquire, with Mr. Selig S. Harri- 
son, whether the growing use of regional languages 
in higher education at the expense of English will 
bring leaders closer to their followers at the ex- 
pense of separating them from their colleagues in 
other regions and at the centre. Another impor- 
tant question, which is raised by Mr. Evelyn Wood, 
is whether development policies could elicit the 
services of ‘natural’ leaders like princelings and 
landholders, who have been deprived of their func- 
tions by policies like the integration of the princely 
states and the abolition of zamindari land tenure. 
Similarly, Miss Helen Lamb points to the limited 
extent to which businessmen have taken to public 
service, though she identifies some notable in- 
stances, since Independence, of businessmen in 
government service—and of former government 
servants in business. Such tendencies may have 
some relationship to traditional Indian ideas of the 
good life, and it is one of the merits of this book 
that so many of its contributors are mindful of the 
televance of Hindu concepts. In a study of ‘non- 
conventional leaders’ like Mahatma Gandhi and 
Vinoba Bhave Miss Joan Bondurant draws atten- 
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tion to the political importance of ‘the non- 
attached man capable of self-sacrifice,’ while Mr. 
Richard Lambert points to the influence of a 
charismatic figure like Madhav Rao Golwalkar in 
the militantly Hindu Rashtriya Swayamasevak 
Sangh. The adherence of such groups to tradi- 
tional Hindu doctrines may well be selective, as 
Mr. Lambert argues, but the political effectiveness 
of religious motifs will no doubt continue to pre- 
sent a problem to westernised leaders appealing to 
a mass electorate, as Mr. Robert Crane prophesies 
in his paper on the Congress party’s leadership. 
Looking at this book as a student of history, the 
present reviewer considers that it would have been 
enriched by greater attention to the historical 
background. A survey of panchayat legislation, for 
example, would have facilitated our understanding 
of several of the village studies. However impor- 
tant the language problem has since become, one 
may question the statement (p. 151) that British 
policy was ‘in essence a language policy.’ The 
diffusion of ‘useful’ (t.e., western) knowledge 
seemed to many administrators in the formative 
period to be at least as important an object as the 
teaching of the English language. Macaulay’s 
famous education minute was dated 2 February, 
1835, not 7 March, which was the date of the 
decisive government resolution (p. 151). The 
opposition to Lord Curzon’s partition of Bengal is 
quite properly treated as having been of crucial 
importance in the development of new techniques 
of political agitation, but the account of this epi- 
sode is so compressed as to suggest that the ex- 
tremist leaders were strong enough to force the 
Congress to accept some of their slogans as official 
goals in 1907, with the result that the moderates 
withdrew from the party (p. 177). What in fact 
happened was that the Congress accepted some of 
the extremists’ slogans in 1906, in the hope of 
papering over the cracks which were appearing 
between them and the moderates, but in 1907 the 
extremists challenged the moderate leadership in 
an unsuccessful attempt to secure an unqualified 
reassertion of those slogans, after which they them- 
selves left the party, while the moderates remained 
in control. One would also like to know more of 
what transpired in the seminar discussions. There 
are occasional hints, for example in Miss Lamb’s 
paper, and the editors state incidentally that 
‘terms such as “ westernization” were replaced in 
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the discussion by others, in this case “ moderniza- 
tion,” in the process of a mutual seeking for under- 
standing that characterized much of the seminar.’ 
Not all readers will consider that this particular 
change in terminology will necessarily promote 
understanding, and Mr. Myron Weiner makes clear 
in a stimulating footnote to his paper that these 
terms need not be regarded as equivalent. But the 
editors have made amends by adding to each of the 
eight sections into which this book is divided a 
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brief but serviceable exposition of some of the main 
problems to be examined by their contributors, 
As a whole, the seminar has proved its value by the 
papers here collected together, which are worthy 
of consideration by all who are interested in the 
problems of modern India. 


KENNETH BALLHATCHET 


ScHooL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 





The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern Mandla. By 
STEPHEN Fucus. Pp. 584. New York: 
Asta PuBLisHInG Houses, 1960. 


This book describes the culture of the Gond and 
Bhumia of the Eastern part of Mandla District, 
Madhya Pradesh, and is based upon field work 
conducted during portions of 1945, 1947, and 
1951. The book discusses the history, anthropo- 
metry, material culture, social organization, indi- 
vidual life history and religious beliefs of these two 
tribes, and concludes with a brief discussion of 
the effects of modern Indic life upon these 
aboriginals. 

In contrast to much of the anthropological writ- 
ing on India published during the last decade and 
a half, the author explicitly restricted himself to 
an attempt to describe the whole cultures of these 
peoples—he presents no models of culture and 
examines no theories of culture change. It is not 
this aim, however, that gives this book its curiously 
archaic flavor, rather it comes from the kind of 
descriptive material chosen, and the way in which 
the material is presented. While the author 
usually indicates clearly which of his assertions 
are based upon his own observations, and which are 
based upon statements of an informant, neither 
kind of assertion is supported by evidence that 
would give the reader an idea of how typical, or 
how frequently occurring, is the behavior being 
described. Moreover, Fuchs quotes only a very 
small number of informants. Thus, while this 
book may or may not be based upon first-rate field 
work, the reader unfamiliar with these people, and 
with this part of India, is given nothing by which 
to evaluate the data. Also, this book properly 
might be said to describe in the abstract the cul- 


ture of these tribal groups, for, although the book 
is based upon data collected at particular times and 
in particular places, Fuchs does not present im- 
portant facts about these places at the time of 
study. For example, demographic data on villages, 
and on kin- and caste-groups are severely limited. 
Nowhere does he tell the reader how many people 
lived in the villages studied, nor how many of them 
belonged to which castes, nor how many of them 
lived in households of what size. Nor are contrasts 
of present with past conditions supported; state- 
ments of the following sort are the closest the 
author comes to presenting such data: “the size 
of the hamlet varies from ten to twenty home- 
steads.,” “Inhabitants of a hamlet usually belong 
to one or two kinship groups, ... ,” “It is said 
that in former times the Bhumia, and to a certain 
extent also the Gond, lived in more compact settle- 
ments.” (p. 223) 

These deficiencies are particularly unfortunate, 
for little has been published on the tribal peoples 
of this area, and because this book is in many ways 
so rich. Fuchs’ description of the material cul- 
ture, religion, magic and ritual of the Bhumia and 
Gond is most detailed. This data, together with 
his material on kinship and social organization (in 
spite of the latter’s limitations) should be of im- 
portance for those interested in acculturation and 
“Sanskritization.” Those interested in kin- and 
caste- linkages among villages will find his account 
of garh and kehr, and bhai-biladeri of importance. 
There is much data on the way in which the Gond 
and Bhumia communities in particular villages 
interact with each other, and somewhat less data 
on the way both interact with non-tribal fellow 
villagers. In the latter relations, it is the point of 
view of the nontribal communities that receives 
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insufficient attention. Fuchs’ brief last chapter, 
“Results of Contact with Modern Civilization,” 
presents an interesting review of the effects of the 
application of land and forest-conservation legisla- 
tio upon these shifting cultivators, discusses 
problems of credit, relations with lower officials, 
health, and, all too briefly, touches upon the abori- 
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ginal’s morale. In conclusion, although this book 
has both strengths and major weaknesses as a 
reference volume, Fuchs’ account is sufficiently in- 
teresting so that readers might easily be provoked 
into formulating problems for further research. 


Lewis LEVINE 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF NorTH CAROLINA 





Studies in Indian Cultural History, Vol. II. By 
P. K. Gopr. (P. K. Gode Studies, Vol. V.) 
Poona: Pror. P. K. GopE CoLLEcTED Works 
PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 1960. 


The first three volumes of P. K. Gode’s Studies 
in Indian Literary History have been reviewed 
before. This is the second volume (the first has 
not appeared yet) of Gode’s Studies in Indian Cul- 
tural History. Although the title is different, this 
volume should be considered as a continuation of 
the collective works of Professor Gode. As with 
the first three volumes, this one is also extremely 
useful to students of ancient Indian Culture. 

The volume contains 19 studies which deal with 
the following subjects: the history of war in India 
(firearms, Nos. 1-3; mounted bowman, No. 4; 
stirrup, No. 5; sling, No. 6; the Bhavani sword, 
No. 7); Maratha history (Parijata-dhvaja and 
Bhagwa Zenda, Nos. 8-9) ; history of carriages (in 
the Prehistoric and Vedic Period, Nos. 10-11) ; 
Hindu nose-ornaments, nath (antiquity of the 
nose-ornaments, No. 12 and No. 16; two religious 
poems on the nose-ornaments, No. 13; references 
to nose-ornaments in some works ascribed to 
Samkaracirya; No. 14; the Egyptian nose-ring 


1 JAOS, 77. 1, pp. 50-1, and JAOS, 77. 2, pp. 145-6. 


and its biblical ancestry, No. 16) ;? and the his- 
tory of Hindu festivals (Divali, Nos. 18 and 20 
and the Sukhasuptika of the Aditya-purina and 
Nilamata-purina). 

The wealth of material collected by Professor 
Gode is so vast that it is impossible to review these 
studies in detail. It may, however, be emphasized 
that the studies which embrace mostly historical 
and cultural subjects, as usual, present all the 
available data, both Indian and foreign, in every 
sphere bearing on the subjects chosen by him, the 
presentation of data is thorough, precise, compre- 
hensive and learned and is characteristic of all his 
writings. Once more Professor Gode should be 
congratulated for the work done and the Publica- 
tion Committee for having made possible the ap- 
pearance of this volume. 

Let us hope that Volumes I and III of Studies 
in Indian Cultural History will appear soon so as 
to enable students of Indian culture and literary 
history to appreciate more fully the results of the 
fruitful life of Professor Gode. 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
New York 


* To give completeness to the author’s series on Hindu 
nose ornaments an article is added to his collective 
works by R. T. S. Miller on “ The Nose-ring in the Old 
Testament” (No. 17). 





Rijadharma. TEinsetzung und Aufgabenkreis des 


Kénigs im Lichte des Puranas. By Hans 
Loscu. Bonner Orientalische Studien; Neue 
Serie, Band 8.). Pp. xi +397. SELBSTVERLAG 
DES ORIENTALISCHEN SEMINARS DER UNIVER- 
SITAT Bonn, 1959. 


To a certain extent H. Losch continued in this 
work the previous studies which he published in 


Die Yajnavalkya Smrti verglichen mit den Para- 
lellen des Agni- und Garuda Purana. In the 
present work he attempted and succeeded in de- 
scribing the Rajadharma as it is recorded in the 
three Puranas dealing with the subject, namely the 
Matsya- Visnudharmottara- and Agni-purana. He 
considered that the up-to-date studies on the Raja- 
dharma treat the Puranic sources as subsidiary 
ones, though in reality they should be considered 
as sources of law or nitt. 
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Although the dates of some Puranic chapters 
can be determined, the establishment of the chro- 
nology of the Puranas is an impossible task. R. C. 
Hazra in his “Studies in the Puranic Records in 
Hindu Rites and Customs” and “Studies in the 
Upapurainas” (both these classical works on the 
Puranas were unfortunately not used by Losch) 
determined in a very scholarly manner that the 
Visnudharmottara was composed between 400 A. D. 
and 500 A. D., the rajadharma chapters of the Agni- 
purana were composed during the 9th century, and 
those of the Matsya-purana were composed between 
ce. 650 and 1000 a. p. If these dates of the composi- 
tion of the three Puranas had been accepted by 
Losch, the long and sometimes involved arguments 
on the relationship of the Visnudharmottara and 
the Matsya-purina or Agni-purina (pp. 13, 38- 
44) would have been unnecessary. 

Losch’s book is divided into two parts. The first 
contains a section dealing with rajabhiseka (coro- 
nation of a king), a section concerning the duties 
of the king, and annexes. The first annex gives a 
very useful list of names found in the mantras and 
used in the coronation proceedings; the second a 
list of plants with their botanic names and sources, 
the third and fourth, the concordance of stanzas 
of the Visnudharmottara and Agni-purana as well 
as of the Matsya-purina, the Agni-purina and 
the Visnudharmottara ; the sixth a concordance of 
stanzas of the Matsya-purina, the Visnudhar- 
mottara, the Agni-purina and the Dharmasastra ; 
the seventh a concordance of stanzas of the He- 
madri’s Caturvargacintamani and the Visnu- 
dharmottara and the last, the table of the reaction 
of different animals to poison. The second part 
gives the Sanskrit text of the Puranic sources 
dealing with the raéjdbhisekah and rajadharmah. 

The narrative part of the book is a very lucid 
and well-prepared description, though not transla- 
tion, of the different aspects of the rajdbhiseka, 
viz., coronation or investiture; mantras muttered 
at the coronation, and the duties of the king such 
as appointments to office of various ministers and 
high officers,t behaviour of the subjects towards 


? Very similar advice for choosing high officials is also 
found in Cinakya’s aphorisms, particularly in the fifth 
chapter of the Cinakya-raija-niti-Sistra version. This 
chapter is almost identical with the Brhaspati-samhita 
of the Garuda-purina (chapter 112) and is repeated in 
the Ciinakya-sira-sarngraha version and to a_ lesser 
extent in the Cinakhya-niti-Sistra version. 


their sovereign, building of forts,? measures to 
combat poison and demons, upbringing and pro- 
tection of the king’s son, fate, means of policy 
(general, sdman, bheda, dana, danda, upeksi, 
mdyd, indrajala), the king’s authority and the 
way in which it is executed. 

The author after having fully explained the con- 
tents of the texts came to the very convincing 
conclusions regarding the role of the mantras in 
the investiture and regarding the rdjadharma 
which he thought became in the Puranic texts as 
if a “canon” for king’s behaviour and authority. 

This main part of the author’s work is highly 
illustrative and useful. However, the author did 
not use all the material contained in the three 
main sources. For instance, the Visnudharmottara 
contains in khanda II, chapter 2, ff., some informa- 
tion on the necessity of a pious and dutiful king 
to the establishment of law and order in the coun- 
try, various classifications (such as submission to 
the opinions of ministers and state-astrologer) that 
a king must possess; selection, to be made by the 
king’s predecessors as well as by the most promi- 
nent people of the state, of a worthy member of 
the royal family for the throne; the king’s oath; 
appointment of a qualified Brahman as state- 
astrologer (sdmvatsara)—the first duty of the 
king ; qualifications of the state-astrologer, and the 
king’s submission to him; selection of ministers, 
priest (purohita) and chief queen in accordance 
with the instructions of the state-astrologer; the 
king’s coronation to be performed by the state- 
astrologer ; qualifications of the purohita ; necessity 
of purohita for peace and prosperity of the king; 
qualifications of ministers, who are to be Brahmans 
versed in the Vedas and the Niti-Sastras of 
Brhaspati and Usanas; qualifications to be pos- 
sessed by the chief queen; in khanda II, chapter 
51, some information on the necessity of man- 
power to the king; directions about the selection 
of persons for helping the king in his work of 
public administration; in khanda II, chapter 73, 
some information on accasions for application of 
danda; in khanda II, chapter 151, some informa- 
tion on daily duties of kings, viz., meeting the spies, 
hearing about the income and expenditure, answer- 
ing the call of nature, and so on (including 


* Similar thoughts are also found in the Canakya- 
rija-niti-Sistra version of Canakya’s aphorisms identical 
with the Brhaspati-samhita of the Garuda-purana. 
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hearing of disputes and deliberations with min- 
isters); in khanda III, chapter 323, very im- 
portant information on the duties of the king; 
appointment of ministers and cther officers; con- 
struction of well-provided forts; appointment of 
officers (viz., gramddhipa, dasa-gramadhipa, sata- 
gramadhipa and desesvara) for carrying on rural 
administration ; levying of taxes; and so on. 


The author tends also to forget that in addition 
to the three Puranas described by him, the Mar- 
kandeya-purina, the Garuda-purana and _ the 
Kalika-purana also deal with raéjadharma (J. Lal 
Shastri, Political Thoughts in the Puranas) ; that 
the Matsya-purina shows some striking agreement 
with the Kautilya’s Arthasgastra (P. V. Kane, 
“The Kautilya and the Matsya-purana,” Law 
Volume, II); and that all the three Puranas on 
which Losch’s book is based, have more a char- 
acter of a compilation than that of original works. 
The Visnudharmottara, for instance, incorporates 
a large number of verses from the Mahabharata, 
the Bhagavadgita and the Upanisads (Svetaévata- 
ropanisad, Kathopanisad, Mundakopanisad) as 
well as from the Manava-dharmaéastra. In this 
connection, it may be added that the appendices 
which are the most valuable part of Losch’s work, 
contain some omissions. For instance, in the sixth 
table containing the concordance of stanzas of 
the Matsya-purina, the Visnudharmottara, the 
Agni-purana and the Dharmasastra, the following 
might be added : 
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Manava- 
dharmaSiastra 
Vil 5.5 
VI 5.2 
VII 38-44, 82- 
83, 87-90 


Agni- 
purana 


Visnu- 
dharmottara 
II 24.3 
II 26.6/7 
II 65.43-53 


Matsya- 
purana 


215.3 


217.6/7 2224/5 


The main shortages in Losch’s work are due to 
his unfamiliarity with the latest literature con- 
cerning the Puranas published in English, particu- 
larly in India, which is evidenced from the very 
short list of Puranic studies used by him and men- 
tioned on pages X and XI of his book.* A. D. 
Pulsalkar, in an excellent study entitled Studies 
in Epics and Purdinas of India (Bhavan’s Book 
University, 36), gave a very lucid survey of studies 
written on the Puranas in India (pp. 82 ff.). A 
list of Puranic studies is also included in Hazra’s 
works mentioned above. 

Despite the criticisms expressed above, this re- 
viewer considers Losch’s work a very studious, 
learned and valuable addition to the literature on 
Puranas which, as C. P. Rasmaswami Aiyar said 
“brought prominently before the minds of the 
Indian people the fundamental truths of Indian 
life, thought and religion.” 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
New YorkE 


®*This part is very confusing. In addition to the 
bibliography it also contains the abbreviations used, but 
not in alphabetical order. A full list of abbreviations 
would greatly facilitate the work of the reader. 





Four Studies in the Language of the Veda. By 
J. Gonna. (Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae, 
III). Pp. 194. The Hague: Mouron anpD 
Co., 1959. 


The last decade has witnessed something of a 
renaissance of Vedic and Sanskrit studies, largely 
through the extensive publication efforts of two 
scholars, Louis Renou and Jan Gonda. That 
activity, abetted on a smaller scale by others, has 
been only sporadically chronicled in this Journal. 
In limiting oneself with severe selectivity to ex- 
tensive monographic works, one should recall 
Renou’s Grammaire de la langue védique (1952), 
Histoire de la langue sanskrite (1956; review by 
M. Fowler above, 79 [1959], 46-47), Vocabulaire 


du rituel védique (Paris, 1954; reviewed ibid. 48), 
Etudes sur le vocabulaire du Rgveda (Publ. de 
L’Institut francais d’indologie No. 5, Pondichéry 
1958; reviewed by T. Burrow above, 79 [1959], 
287-289), Hymnes spéculatifs du Véda (Paris, 
1956), and the long introduction to the second 
edition of Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altindische 
Grammatik I (Gottingen, 1957; see above, 79 
[1959], 40). In addition, Renou has filled single- 
handedly seven of the thirteen volumes so far 
published of the Parisian Publications de L’Insti- 
tut de civilisation indienne (1, 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 12) 
with his Etudes védiques et paninéennes I-VII 
(I is reviewed by P. Thieme above, 77 [1957], 51- 
56), especially treating whole groups of Rig-Vedic 
siiktas (Usas-hymns in EVP III, those to Visve- 
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deviah in IV, Varuna in VII). We should look 
to him or to his students to provide us with the 
up-to-date edition of his Bibliographie védique 
(1931) which his own work has so largely necessi- 
tated ; R. N. Dandekar’s Vedic bibliography (Bom- 
bay, 1946) was merely a stopgap substitute. 

Gonda’s publication during the same period has 
been equally profuse but more diffuse, lacking the 
cohesion of Renou’s concentrated efforts. At the 
same time it approaches the prodigious in its mani- 
fold proliferation. Renou is above all an Indic 
philologist with distinct Vedic and grammatical 
emphases; Gonda branches out into text editing 
and translation, history of religions, Indo-Euro- 
pean comparative linguistics and general linguistic 
theory, not to mention his special esoteric bailiwick 
of Indonesian languages to which he sometimes 
retires, much as Georges Dumézil finds occasional 
refuge from his trois fonctions amongst the 
Caucasian vernaculars. I will briefly review 
Gonda’s work in these different areas, before get- 
ting down to the book at hand and plotting its 
station in his galaxy of publications. 

Gonda’s combined interests in matters Sanskrit 
and Indonesian (cf., e.g., ‘The comparative 
method as applied to Indonesian languages,’ 
Lingua, 1 [1947], 86-101) led to the publication of 
the volume on Sanskrit in Indonesia (Nagpur, 
1952; reviewed by I. Dyen above, 76 [1956], 50-55, 
with a reply and surrejoinder, ibid., 229-232). 
His earlier edition of Het oud-javaansche Brah- 
manda-purdna (Batavia, 1932) further under- 
scores such a slant. The man who gave us the 
excellent English translation of the Rgvidhdna 
(Utrecht, 1951) sometimes writes in his native 
Dutch, from his dissertation on Deiknumi, seman- 
tische studie over den indo-germaanschen wortel 
deik- (Amsterdam, 1929) via Stilistische studie 
over Atharvaveda (Wageningen, 1938) and In- 
leiding tot het Indische denken (Antwerp, 1949) 
to Enkele opmerkingen over syntaxis en versbouw 
voornamelijk in het Vedisch (Meded. der Koninkl. 
Nederl. Akad. van Wetensch., Afd. Letterkunde, 
N. R. 23.3, 1960). But otherwise, in spite of an 
occasional lapse into French or German, more 
recently chiefly in a command performance like 
Die Religionen Indiens. I: Veda und dlterer Hin- 
duismus (Die Religionen der Menschheit 11, Stutt- 
gart 1960), English is Gonda’s true idiom of 
scholarship. It is used in his remaining works on 
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religious history, e.g., ‘Ancient Indian kingship 
from the religious point of view’ (Numen, 3 [1956], 
36-71, 122-155; 4 [1957], 24-58, 127-164; ef. La 
regalita sacra, 172-180 [Leiden, 1959]) and Aspects 
of early Visnuism (Utrecht, 1954; reviewed by E. 
Bender above, 75 [1955], 137). It practically 
monopolizes a long series of articles published 
since 1954 on Indic, Indo-European, and general 
linguistics, in Lingua, Mnemosyne, Kuhns Zeit- 
schrift, Indian Linguistics, BSOAS, and various 
Festschriften, and also Gonda’s three books on 
Indo-European linguistics, Reflections on the nu- 
merals “one” and “two” in ancient Indo-Euro- 
pean languages (Utrecht, 1952), Ancient-Indian 
(Gonda’s idiolect for Old Indic) ojas, Latin *augos 
and the Indo-European nouns in -es-/-os (Utrecht, 
1952), and The character of the Indo-European 
moods (Wiesbaden, 1956). 

In more centrally Indic philology Gonda filled 
three volumes of Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina (1, 
4,6) with Remarks on similes in Sanskrit litera- 
ture (Leiden, 1949; first published at Wageningen 
in 1939), Remarks on the Sanskrit passive (1951), 
and La place de la particule négative na dans la 
phrase en vieil indien (1951), while intercalating 
his Notes on brahman (Utrecht, 1950) and post- 
fixing Remarques sur la place du verbe dans la 
phrase active et moyenne en langue sanscrite 
(Utrecht, 1952). Via a series of articles, e.g., 
‘The Vedic concept of amhas,’ Indo-Iranian Jour- 
nal, 1 (1957), 33-60, and ‘The use of the particle 
ca, Vak, 5 (1957), 1-73, this line of endeavor issues 
into the editorship and chief contributorship of the 
Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae. Of the four 
volumes so far published Gonda has provided three 
(the exception being J. C. Heesterman’s masterly 
disquisition on the rdjasiiya; cf. J. A. B. van 
Buitenen’s review above, 80 [1960], 252-253). 
Two of these are more or less monographic in scope 
(Some observations on the relations between 
“gods” and “ powers” in the Veda, & propos of 
the phrase stinuh sahasah [Leiden, 1957 ; cf. P. K. 
Gode’s review above, 79, 1959, 289], and Epithets 
in the Rgveda [Leiden, 1959]), whereas the work 
under review is a collection of four longish articles, 
at least two being of monograph length by them- 
selves. Yet before getting down to them we must 
further record the large volume on Stylistic repett- 
tion in the Veda, published in 1959 in the Ver- 
handelingen of the Dutch Academy (N. R. 65.3), 
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the series which served as outlet for so many dis- 
tinguished works by Gonda’s predecessor Caland. 


In the present medley of one syntactical essay 
and three word studies one has a feeling of being 
presented a convenient bundle of reprises, retakes, 
and revampings of Gondaesque themes, all of them 
vaguely familiar in topic and trend. The first 
chapter, ‘On amplified sentences and similar struc- 
tures in the Veda’ (pp. 7-70), involves amplifica- 
tion in more senses than one, being by the author’s 
statement ‘an addendum’ to his Remarques sur la 
place du verbe ... (1952). The second, ‘The 
meaning of Vedic bhisati’ (71-93), is a reedition 
of a separate work published at Wageningen in 
1939. ‘Why are ahimsd and similar concepts 
often expressed in a negative form?’ (95-117) 
asks a basic question in conjunction with the 
chapter on ‘Positive and negative expression of 
the same thought’ in Stylistic repetition in the 
Veda (pp. 87-108). The final essay, ‘ The original 
sense and the etymology of Skt. maya’ (119-194), 
greatly enlarges on the Dutch-language study of 
the semantic development of the word which was 
published in Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, 14 
(1952), 3-62. 

The syntactical essay transcends the bounds of 
Vedic and becomes a fine study of Indo-European 
word order. As such it deserves unqualified ap- 
plause, being a penetrating foray into the fallows 
of Indo-European comparative syntax. There has 
been no lack of endeavor in purely descriptive 
syntax of the various Indo-European languages, 
nor in syntactic theory at large (to mention only 
Lucien Tesniére’s vast recent Lléments de syntazre 
structurale [Paris, 1959]). But Indo-European 
syntax has been beset by definitional vicissitudes, 
ever since J. Ries’s answer to his self-formulated 
query Was ist Syntax? (Marburg, 1894) sharply 
delimited the field. Ries propounded a dichotomy 
of Wortlehre and Syntaz, with Formenlehre and 
Bedeutungslehre as subdivisions of either heading. 
As a result, Delbriick’s liberally delimited syn- 
tactic section was evicted from the second edition 
of Brugmann’s Grundriss, and only the Lehre von 
den Wortformen und ihrem Gebrauch was kept, 
which according to Ries was not syntax in the first 
place. Brugmann projected a new syntax in strict 
Riesian terms, but only the posthumous Syntax des 
einfachen Satzes im Indogermanischen (Berlin, 
1925) was ever published. Such rigor had a 
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cramping effect on the study of Indo-European 
syntax at large, although neogrammarian narrow- 
mindedness did not faze Hirt, nor did it keep 
Wackernagel (Vorlesungen iiber Syntax) and 
Léfstedt (Syntactica) from using the forbidden 
label in wide-ranging and fruitful works which 
straddled Wortlehre, Bedeutungslehre, Syntax 
proper, and stylistics. That seems to be a wise 
compromise in Indo-European studies for the time 
being, a breathing spell with neogrammarian 
epigonism fading behind, and the new formalism 
of structural, mathematical, and transformational 
syntax looming ahead. Comparative syntax is an 
area where philological competence and subtlety 
come into their own; hence it takes great masters 
with wide knowledge of languages to cultivate it 
properly, while weaker brethren naturally seek 
escape in the canons of mechanistic steamroller- 
methodologies. 

Gonda is doubtless one of the masters. With 
little to build on but Delbriick’s Altindische Syn- 
tax (Syntaktische Forschungen 5, 1888) and J. S. 
Speyer’s Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntar (Strass- 
burg, 1896) he restores freshness and actuality to 
a subject long dormant. By ‘amplified’ sentences 
Gonda means sequences which are syntactically 
complete up to and including the verb, while fol- 
lowing words are (complementary or emphatic) 
additives capable of being omitted without truncat- 
ing the skeletal completeness of the whole. He 
tries to show the conventions and patterns govern- 
ing such constructs, not only in Indic, but also in 
Iranian, Greek, Latin, Slavic, Dutch, and English. 
His chief point of principle is that the sequence of 
words in similar arrangements is relevant not 
merely in terms of stylistic or poetic mannerism 
vis-a-vis a basically free prose order, but is defined 
by a discoverable prehistoric typology of consider- 
able rigidity. This reviewer can but endorse 
Gonda’s conclusion that versified language, far 
from being ‘artificial, is a legitimate subject of 
syntactic investigation. By ‘similar structures’ 
Gonda means ‘amplification’ not capable of sub- 
traction with syntactic impunity, which would 
seem to me to jeopardize the integrity of what was 
an ad-hoc definition in the first place. Yet the 


entire essay provides a stimulating apercu of 
important trends in ancient Indo-European verbal 
behavior, and a summary list of the different 
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amplifiers (p. 70) affords a good key to the detailed 
contents. 

The paper on the meaning of Vedic bhisati is 
more than a reprinting; the bibliography has been 
brought up to date, and a polemical page has been 
added, refuting criticisms of the original publica- 
tion by Paul Thieme. Through textual analysis, 
and semantic excursions into religious psychology, 
Gonda tries to show that the meaning ‘make 
prosper, favor, adorn’ is traceable to a ‘ causatival 
derivative of the root bhi- in the sense of ‘make 
become (strong, good, etc.) ’; the regular causative 
bhavdyati may be sometimes interpreted in a simi- 
lar manner. That would imply a remarkably un- 
jaundiced feeling for the trends of human change, 
if contrasted with the turning in malam partem 
of Latin mutdre in Vulgar Latin and Romance 
languages (see Léfstedt, Syntactica, 2. 381-382 
[Lund, 1933]), or of its synonymic substitute 
alterare > French altérer. I am less than con- 


vinced by the assumption of an Indo-European 
causatival -s- morpheme on the basis of a few 
verbs which show such an extension and happen to 
be transitive. 

The chapter on ahimsa is of exceptionally wide 


lexicographic, semantic, and even psychological or 
philosophic interest. The problem of negation— 
compositional and other—has elicited a fair amount 
of modern linguistic work : witness, e. g., H. Frisk’s 
Substantiva privativa im Indogermanischen (Gote- 
borg, 1947) and A. C. Moorhouse’s Studies in the 
Greek negatives (Cardiff, 1959). Gonda is out to 
discover the modes of thought which underlie such 
inverse approaches to definition. He believes that 
‘ancient man’ was psychologically on the defensive 
against the forces threatening him, so to speak 
manning the dykes against disaster and prone to 
consider the harmful as a normal element of ex- 
istence. However that may be, formal data alone 
suffice to indicate that in Indo-European a ‘ height- 
ened dose of vitality’ was denoted by *n-mrtom 
(Skt. amrtam, Gk. dpBporov), literally ‘the stuff 
that excludes death,’ and ‘everlasting’ was ex- 
pressed inter alia by the etymon of Skt. aksita-: 
Gk. dros ‘imperishable. In many historical 
languages a number of stylistic idiosyncrasies 
(litotes in the widest sense, whether for emphasis, 
irony, understatement, or taboo) seem to govern 
in a somewhat haphazard way the actual occur- 


rences. In Indic, as is well known, negative ex- 
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pression is of exceptional semantic importance, 
be it in the title-word ‘non-violence’ raised to 
denote a highly positive doctrine, or the many 
similar Vedic compounds which strive to exorcize 
the notions of death, decay, deficiency, or inse- 
curity (abhaya-, adroha-, aniina-, arista-, aksara-, 

etc.). Even ‘Liberty’ was probably embodied as 
Aditi- ‘ Non-restriction,’ as opposed to the claustro- 
phobic term amhas-. Gonda might have used as a 
good instance of the two modes of definition, posi- 
tive and negative, the Rig-Vedic epithets of Pisan, 
pasupa- ‘ cattle-protector’ and anastapasu- ‘ whose 
cattle perish not’ respectively (they are merely 
catalogued in Epithets in the Rgveda 108). Such 
expressional devices were a godsend to philosophi- 
cal parlance in order to denote the unknowable, as 
style figures of what has been termed the ‘ rhetoric 
of ineffability’; hence aksara-, avyaya-, and other 
terms became ingredients of a technical idiom, 
contributing like ahimsd to the individual flavor 
of Indian thought. Let those who wish leap to 
conclusions about ‘passivistic mentality’; they 
quite overlook the semantic somersaults of which 
litotes is capable. Far more important a matter 
than the possible ‘ pessimistic’ Weltanschauung of 
the Indo-Europeans is Gonda’s siding with Wacker- 
nagel, against Van Ginneken and Jespersen who 
claimed a pejorative twist in most privative com- 
pounds. However, what is more ‘ pessimistic,’ the 
indirect definition of evil, or the roundabout ex- 
pression of the good, is hardly a matter of lin- 
guistic concern. Morphological facts of composi- 
tion theory count for much more in the historical 
distribution of negative compounds than Gonda 
and most others care to take into account. 

The elaborate essay on maya is made up mostly 
of philological textual analysis; etymology does 
enter into the discussion, but in typically subordi- 
nate fashion. As in the case of that other famous 
philosophical term, brahman-, the three great 
védisants of our time, Gonda, Renou, and Thieme, 
have all had their recent say about mdyd (on 
brahman-, see the article of J. A. B. van Buitenen 
above, 79 [1959] 176-187). A comparison of their 
approaches is quite illuminating. As with brah- 
man-, there is tension between the relative signifi- 
cance of Indo-European etymology on the one 
hand, and the importance of inner-Indic semantic 
fortunes of the term (including possible effects 
of popular etymology), on the other. 
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On the latter point there is considerable agree- 
ment. Mayda, in later philosophy the ‘illusion’ of 
the created world that hides the transcendental 
reality of Brahman, often means ‘ delusion, trick- 
ery’ in Classical Sanskrit, while a reasonable com- 
mon denominator of Vedic semantic usage might 
be ‘supernatural wisdom and power,’ employed for 
either good or evil by the superhuman creatures 
wielding it, hence ‘ambivalent’ in its moral conno- 
tations. On the original meaning, and consequent 
etymological tie-in, the opinions vary sharply, as 
they did with brahman-. Renou (‘ Les origines de la 
notion de “maya” dans la spéculation indienne,’ 
Journal de psychologie, 41 [1948], 290-298) 
set up two originally homophonous words mdyd, a 
blunting of Occam’s razor all too commonly per- 
petrated by etymologists. One was derived from 
V mi ‘(ex)change,’ the other from V md ‘ measure,’ 
the two thus meaning ‘ transformation’ and ‘ crea- 
tive act’ respectively. In doing this Renou built 
on Thieme (ZDMG, 95 [1941], 82-116), who postu- 
lated two homophonous roots Y mi, ‘ (ex)change’ 
or ‘deceive’ and ‘ (cause to) disappear’ respec- 
tively. maya was derived from the first, and con- 
nected with Gk. pipos (following W. Schulze, Kl. 
Schriften, 53). Gonda champions the connection 
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with md ‘measure’ in the sense of ‘measure out, 
define proportions,’ and hence ‘construct, create,’ 
connecting Greek pars. All this is bound to re- 
main inconclusive, at least as long as the semantic 
side is wafted aloft on a cloud of manaistic power- 
psychology. If we borrow a term from a book- 
title by Gonda’s Utrecht colleague Wagenvoort, 
there is a lot of ‘dynamism’ abroad in Gonda’s 
treatment of Vedic lore, be it ojas-, sinuh sahasah, 
or mdyd that is up for discussion. This is not 


necessarily to deprecate the connection with \/ ma: 
perhaps a comparison with Hittite mai ‘ grows,’ 
miyart ‘is born,’ maia(nt)- ‘adult,’ miyahuwant- 
‘old,’ might contribute something to its semantic 
analysis (cf., perhaps, RV 3.29.11: dmimita ma- 
tari ‘was formed inside the mother’?). But such a 
sense for mdyd would almost coincide with 
Thieme’s base-meaning for brahman-! Caveat 
emptor. 

It remains to thank the author for a most 
thought-provoking and stimulating book. If a veil 
of mdayé still beclouds the final pages of the volume, 
such is after all the very price of reality in Gonda’s 
spiritual homeland. 


JAAN PUHVEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 





The Matrix of Early Indian Civilization. By B. 
B. Lat, Ancient India, No. 9, 1953, pp. 80- 
102 and Plates XVI-XXXVII. 


Excavations at Hastinipura. By B. B. Lat, 
Ancient India, Nos. 10 and 11, pp. 5-151, 
Plates I-LXXITI. 


These two works by Mr. B. B. Lal, published in 
Ancient India, the Bulletin of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, are among the most important 
contributions made by Indian scholars, designed to 
throw light on the dark period in Indian history 
between the end of the Indus Valley Civilisation, 
about the middle of the second millenium B. c., and 
the rise of Buddhism in the sixth century, B. Cc. 

In the first paper, Mr. Lal summarises the re- 
sults achieved by proto-historical investigations in 
(1) the Indus and Ghaggar valleys and Balu- 
chistan (2) the upper Ganga basin (3) Eastern 
Indus (4) Central and Western India and (5) 


South India. He notices briefly the stone age 
industries which might be considered as prefatory 
to the later chalcolithic cultures of the Indus val- 
ley, gives a succinct account of the main features 
of the Indus valley (Harappan) Culture and 
passes in review of the various post-Harappan 
Cultures of the Indus Valley Region and Ba- 
luchistan. 

With regard to proto-historic antiquities from 
the Upper Ganga Basin, the author, after giving 
an account of the hoards of copper implements 
found at various places in that region, discusses 
the question of the authors of the culture repre- 
sented by them. He gives reasons for the un- 
tenability of the view that these hoards represent 
‘archaeological traces of Vedic Aryans’ and ex- 
presses his opinion that ‘the Copper Hoard people 
would be the earlier inhabitants of the Ganga Val- 
ley whom the Aryans encountered on their arrival 
there.’ He associates the Copper Hoard people 
with Ochre-coloured Ware which, in stratigraphi- 
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cal sequence, comes earlier than the Painted Grey 
Ware at ancient sites in the Ganga valley. It must, 
however, be stated that the evidence for this asso- 
ciation, as well as that of the Painted Grey Ware 
with the Aryans, is by no means of a conclusive 
nature. 

This paper is in the nature of an Introduction 
to the author’s detailed and comprehensive record 
of the excavations carried out by him from 1950 to 
1952 at Hastinapura, about 60 miles to the north- 
east of Delhi—a site which bears a name famous 
in Indian epic tradition as the earlier capital of the 
Kauravas. The excavations have been carried out 
according to the latest techniques and this report 
is profusely illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. 

The excavation of the mound has laid bare five 
occupational Periods, numbered I to V from bot- 
tom upwards. Period I was represented by a 
deposit 1 to 114 feet in thickness, with no struc- 
tural remains, but with a few small sherds of 
Ochre coloured ware. There was no overlap of 
Period I with Period II, which is characterised by 
the presence of the Painted Grey Ware and copper 
objects. Remains of mud and mud brick walls 
were encountered in this period. Animal remains 
discovered in these levels included bones of humped 
cattle, the buffalo and the horse ; the charred grains 
of rice constitute evidence for the earliest date at 
which the cultivation of that cereal in the sub- 
continent has so far been attested. When the occu- 
pational strata of Period II had reached a height 
of 6 to 7 feet, a great flood of the Ganga cut away 
a considerable portion of the settlement, and for 
some time the site was abandoned. 

When the site was re-occupied after an interval 
of a century or two, the people had advanced in 
their material culture. The houses of Period III 
are built of burnt brick and in these levels have 
been discovered iron objects, cast and punch- 
marked coins and an excellent variety of pottery 
known among Indian archaeologists as Northern 
Black Ware and referred to in the Vinaya-pitaka 
of the Buddhists as sétaka-patta. A great con- 
flagration at the end of this period caused the 
abandonment of the site for the second time ; when 
it was re-occupied in Period IV, we come to the 
Sunga period. The last phase of occupation, 


Period V, was in comparatively modern times. 
Mr. Lal dates Period I of Hastinapura as pre- 





1200, B.c., Period II from circa 1100 to circa 800, 
B.C., Period III from early sixth to early third 
century, B.c., Period IV from the early second 
century, A. D., and Period V from the late eleventh 


to early fifteenth century, a.p. Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, however, would bring down the dates of 
the earlier periods by a century or two. 

Mr. Lal cautiously suggests that the evidence for 
the abandoning of the settlement of Hastinapura 
at the end of Period II, due to a flood, indicates 
‘that the Puranic tradition regarding the washing 
away of Hastinapura and the subsequent shifting 
of the capital to Kausaimbi’ in the reign of Ni- 
caksu, the sixth in succession from the famous 
Pandava brothers, may have a genuine historical 
basis. The suggestion is quite plausible, though in 
the nature of the case, it cannot be taken as defi- 
nitely established. 

Among the provisional conclusions arrived at by 
Mr. Lal as a result of his excavations at Hastina- 
pura, and investigations at other sites, are the 
following :— 


(1) That the Painted Grey Ware was later than 
the Ochre-coloured Ware. 

(2) That the Painted Grey Ware was later than 
the Harappan Ware. 


(3) That the Painted Grey Ware well preceded 
the Northern Black Ware. 

(4) That the Painted Grey Ware occurs at a 
large number of sites in the upper Ganga 
basin, e. g., Hastinapura, Ahicchatra, Kam- 
pil, Mathura, Baghpur, Barnawa, Kurakse- 
tra, Panipat, Tilpat, Indraprasthe, etc. 

(5) That on the basis of 2 and 3 above, Painted 
Grey Ware may be placed somewhere within 
the limits of 600, B. c., on the one hand and 
1500, B.c., on the other. 


In view of the fact that the Painted Grey Ware 
is found at sites bearing names made famous by 
the Mahabharata, Mr. Lal also suggests that this 
Ware ‘would be associated with the early settlers 
on these sites, viz., the Pauravas, Paiicilas, etc., 
who formed a part of the early Aryan stock in 
India.’ But he concludes by sounding this note 
of caution: ‘May it, however, he emphasised that 
the evidence is entirely circumstantial and that 
until and unless positive ethnographic and epi- 
graphic proofs are obtained to substantiate the 
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conclusions they cannot but be considered pro- 
yisional?.? Mr. Lal thus admits, what is often 
forgotten by many archaeologists, that, however 
systematic and ingenious may be their manipula- 
tio, and whatever may be the aids afforded by 
modern scientific developments towards their in- 
terpretation, the evidence of potsherds and other 
material remains, when it lacks that of the written 
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word, leaves our knowledge of the past in an 
indefinite and incoherent state. 

Be that as it may, these two works of Mr. Lal 
immensely broaden our vision of India’s hoary 
past, and deserve the serious attention of every 
Indologist. 


S. PARANAVITANA 


UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON 





Epithets in the Rgveda. By J. Gonpa. Pp. 270. 
The Hague, The Netherlands: Mouton anp 
Co., 1959. 


It is a matter of great pleasure to see that 
scholars are approaching the Rgveda and its poetry 
with greater sympathy and understanding. It is 
now generally recognised that ‘there is a con- 
siderable element of conscious art in the style and 
composition of these hymns.’ Dr. Gonda, whose 
distinguished work in the field of Rgvedic studies 
is already well known, has here undertaken the 
study of this art of the Rgvedic poets from one 
particular point of view, viz., the employment of 
epithets by them in their compositions. 


There cannot be any doubt that in passages like 
sa Sakra uta nah sakat (1.10.6), brahmana te 
brahmayuja yunajmi hari (3.35.4), sa tvam na 
irjasana irjam dhah (6.4.4), dado maghani ma- 
ghavann iyanah (7.29.1), vrtrani vrtrahan jahi 
(8.17.9), and tvam vettha yati te jatavedah (10. 
15.13), the epithets were intentionally employed 
by the poets so as to be significant in the context. 
But it is the claim of the author that the occur- 
rence of the Rgvedic epithets is, generally speak- 
ing, motivated or explicable and evidently func- 
tional, though not in every case where the epithets 
may appear to be very suitable in the context. In 
his opinion they are not mere stuffing or meaning- 
less additions for filling up the gaps in the metrical 
lines, but they have some stylistic, literary or 
religious function to perform and hence they can- 
not be considered as expletive. By an epithet the 
author understands not only the formulaic or 
petrified epithets, but also those significant adjec- 
tives which, while being characteristic of or in- 
herent in a thing, are or supposed to be known to 
the hearer as true and predominently suitable to 
the thing for which they are employed. 





The book consists of three chapters; in the first 
the author makes a few introductory remarks about 
the place of epithets and adjectives in a poet’s 
stylistic or devotional address to, or an enthusiastic 
description of, a deity. In the second he proceeds 
to survey in detail some of the more important 
epithets of almost all the deities of the Rgvedic 
pantheon. In this survey Indra naturally claims 
the largest share (pp. 36-79), Agni (pp. 79-96) 
and Usas (pp. 96-104) coming after him. They 
are followed by Visnu, Piisan, Vayu, Tvastr, 
Varuna, Brhaspati, Asviné, Gandharvas, Rbhus, 
Maruts and Rudra, each of whom has received his 
rather scanty, but due share in the discussion. 
Even the evil spirits and other nominal concepts, 
as well as the human dignitaries like the king and 
the poet-priest have not been left out, their im- 
portant and characteristic epithets being examined 
at the end of the chapter. 

In chapter III various functions of the Rgvedic 
epithets, whether stylistic, literary or religious, 
particularly the first two, are examined at great 
length. Stylistic devices like the balancing of the 
epithets over a whole stanza and heaping them up 
either at the beginning or at the end of a stanza 
for forcing the hearer’s attention, as also the deco- 
rative or literary devices such as similes, meta- 
phors, paranomasia, alliteration, antithesis, and 
others of the kind, executed with the help of 
epithets are fully discussed in this chapter. The 
survey of the epithets and the discussion of their 
functions are carried out by the author with char- 
acteristic thoroughness and clarity which easily 
induce conviction. Yet there does not appear to 
be any very clearly discernible principle in the 
arrangement of the vast material handled by the 
author. 

Sometimes, in his enthusiasm the author seems 
to have noticed significance in an epithet where 
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ordinarily one may not be able to find any. Thus, 
for example, he is not quite convincing in his 
explanation of the significance of the epithet 
vajrahasta of Indra (p. 60), dasra and puskaras- 
raja of Aévina (p. 115, 120 remarks about a lotus 
on p. 120 are inapplicable in Rgvedic context), 
Savaso napatah of the Rbhus (p. 121; the ‘impor- 
tant’ feature of the Rbhus is their skill and not 
their strength) and anavadya of Indra and the 
Maruts (p. 125; these deities, particularly Indra, 
cannot be described as ‘magically and morally 
pure’ or ‘beyond reproach’). Similarly, it ap- 
pears to be quite clear that some epithets like 
vrsan or vrsabha (p. 120) and nara (p. 118) must 
be considered as stereotyped ones; they are used 
of almost all the deities as sorts of honorific 
adjuncts expressive of a general greatness, strength 
or superiority. On the other hand, epithets like 


vipra (p. 119) and kavi are purposely employed 
for greater gods like Indra, Varuna, Agni and 
Brhaspati, to suggest to them that as the divine 
vipras and kavis alone they may be able to under. 
stand and appreciate the needs and difficulties of 
the human vipras and kavis. For ‘A learned man 
alone understands the labours of another learned 
man ; a barren woman cannot know the great pains 
of a child-birth.’ 


An index of Sanskrit words discussed in the 
book and another, an English index of topics are 
added at the end. The book is indeed a praise- 
worthy and very valuable addition to the existing 
literature on the interpretative side of the Rgvedic 
hymns. 


H. D. VELANKAR 


Buaratiya VipyaA BHAVAN 





Stone Age Industries of the Bombay and Satara 
Districts. By S.C. Matix. (M. 8. Univer- 
sity Archaeological Series, No. 4.) Pp. ix 
+68. Baroda, 1959. 


The book under review is an enlarged version of 
an earlier article which the author contributed on 
‘Bombay Palaeolithic Industries—a _ re-evalua- 
tion’? with the additional material added from his 
exploration in Satara district. The present account 
is much improved, as the subject matter is clearly 
divided into different sections. The introduction 
stresses the importance of the environmental study, 
and finally states that “this monograph mainly 
deals with the ‘ Middle Stone Ages’ or Series II 
or the ‘ flake-blade-scraper’ industry and the Mi- 
crolithic industries” (p. 4). The environment is 
fully discussed in the next section, entitled ‘ Ge- 
ology, Geography and Climate,’ in which the four 
zones of Kathiawar, Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Karnatak are defined. A subsection deals with a 
description of rocks and minerals from the archae- 
ological point of view, but without relating them 
to the tools. The main part of the subject starts 
with the next section dealing with ‘ Stratigraphy 
in the Bombay Area.’ Here the author tries to 
examine on the basis of his own exploration the 


1 Published in Journal of the Maharaja Sayajirao Uni- 
versity of Baroda, VI, no. 1 (1957), 1-20. 


statement made earlier by K. R. U. Todd,? and 
though he could not verify Todd’s section at Khan- 
divli, the neighbouring area of Borivli produced 
the same sequence as Todd’s, viz., two aggrada- 
tional deposits—one of lower gravel and the other 
of upper gravel—alternating with the clayish 
layer. On this firm basis of the two gravel deposits 
rests the entire chronology of the “Early” and 
“ Middle ” Stone Age in Western India. The next 
section is devoted to typology, in which the 
‘Scraper’ is brought out to be the ‘main type’— 
“an ever-ready all-purpose tool of the ‘ Middle 
Stone Age’ man,” though a new study * by Bridget 
Allchin suggests that other types, like the awl, ‘the 
chopper and chopping tools’ and a few handaxes 
of small size also accompanied the main type. The 
typology of the microlithic industries appears to 
be inexhaustive probably because the types are 
limited to the tools found by the author. The 
next section details the materials found in different 
sites statistically under different types. Finally 
the author in his ‘Conclusion and Chronology’ 


2“ Palaeolithic Industries of Bombay” in Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, LXIX (1939), 257-72. 

*B. Allchin, “The Indian Middle Stone Age; some 
new sites in Central and Southern India and their impli- 
cations.” University of London Institute of Archaeology 
Bulletin, No. II (1959). 
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takes the evidence from other sites in Western 
India and distinguishes two areas—the higher 
rainfall areas of the south, where these industries 
are present, and the dry region of north Gujarat, 
where they are absent. Accordingly he concludes, 
“Qn the whole this industry gives the impression 
of having flourished in an environment of woods 
with medium vegetation of woodlands such as 
exists today in the Bombay area.” (p. 47) 

This study confirms the first observation made 
by K. R. U. Todd and defines in a precise manner 
the term ‘Indian Middle Stone Age,’ first adopted 
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by Subba Rao.* Dr. Mrs. Allchin’s study has now 
taken the evidence of Western India to other 
regions, and though her equation® of the ‘ Late 
Soan’ with this sequence appears to be farfetched, 
the Middle Stone Age in India is now firmly 
established. 


AnMAD Hasan DANI 
Dacca MusEuM 
« B. Subba Rao, Personality of India, 1st ed. 1956, 2nd 


ed. 1958, University of Baroda, Baroda. 
5B. Allchin, op. cit., p. 31. 





Barly India and Pakistan to Ashoka. By Sir 
MorTIMER WHEELER. (Vol. 12 in series, 
Ancient Peoples and Places.) Pp. 190. New 
York: FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, 1959. 


The book under review is the fourth? attempt to 
give in a telling style the growing information 
about the early-period archaeology of India and 
Pakistan. It is written by a person who gave a 
new turn to the study of Indian archaeology dur- 
ing his service in India in 1944-48, and left behind 
in the subcontinent a generation of archaeologists 
who carried forward archaeological researches in 
the line firmly laid down by the author himself. 
Piggott’s book came at a time when these new 
researches had just begun. Subba Rao plodded 
through the details twice and arranged them in a 
manner that suits the different geographic regions. 
Far away from the field Gordon analysed the 
details that lay in his hand, but added the most 
important chapter on “rock paintings and en- 
gravings ” which he had seen before. But Wheeler 
alone could write with authority and understand- 
ing on the newly-discovered materials and give 
them a shape in the present book, from which none 
in my generation at least can dare to differ. How- 
ever, fresh ground must be broken, and let the 
start be given by his own student. 

The picture drawn in the book represents “ the 





*The other three works are:— 
(i) Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India, a Pelican book, 
1950. 
(ii) B. Subba Rao, The Personality of India, 1st ed. 
. 1956, 2nd ed. 1958, University of Baroda, Baroda. 
(iii) D. H. Gordon, The Prehistoric Background of 
Indian Culture, Bombay, 1958. 


cultural trends in the arterial valleys and on the 
great plains and plateaux, where the major de- 
velopments took place.” (p. 13) Quite naturally 
the vision is one-sided, in which only those develop- 
ments catch the author’s eye, which make for a 
definite advance in the cultural pattern of this 
subcontinent. In order to comprehend this growth 
the author portraits, in the first chapter, the 
geographical ‘ scene,’ in which the emphasis is laid 
on the Indo-Gangetic plain with its great moun- 
tain barrier on the north and the west. The north- 
westerly passes come up in so far as they open the 
gates to obstinate intruders, and the Deccan 
plateau receives a bare notice with a touch on the 
“Roman trafficking, represented by hoards of 
Roman coins, penetrated from the west coast to 
the east, avoiding the troublesome navigation of 
Cape Comorin.” (p. 19) Surely the Romans, who 
could brave the dangers of the open Arabian Sea, 
would not mind rounding the Peninsular tip up 
the eastern coast, as was later done by the Arabs.” 
Anyway the picture as a whole is one of dominat- 
ing factors, which pave the way for advancing 
cultures, rather than an objective account of the 
various forces that act and counteract on the move- 
ments of societies under given conditions. The 
second chapter reduces these potent factors into a 
“time” scale, in which archaeology is made to 
fit into the jacket of known literary history. The 
broad chronology equates the end of the Indus 
Civilization with the invasion of the Aryans, the 
introduction of the painted grey ware with the 


2?See A. H. Dani, “Early Muslim Contact with Ben- 
gal” in Proceedings of the First Pakistan History COon- 
ference, Karachi, 1951, pp. 184-202. 
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second wave of the Aryans, the knowledge of iron 
with the Achaemenian occupation of the Indus 
region, the spread of Northern Black Polished 
ware (N.B.P.) with the Mauryan conquest, and 
finally the Mauryan ruler Asoka is selected to 
personify the first cultural integration of this sub- 
continent. This is not a new idea in Indian 
archaeology. We have been sick of reading “ Mau- 
ryan,” “Sunga,” “Kushina” and “Gupta” 
periods in archaeological reports. In all of them 
the tendency is to pick up one important factor 
as a standard and pass it through all the regions 
of the sub-continent at the same time. To take up 
only one instance, the beginning of N.B.P. is 
traced to 5th century B.c. mainly on the evidence 
of Taxila, as was originally proposed by Wheeler.’ 
The Indian archaeologists have stuck to this date, 
and the author himself has done it in the present 
book, though on p. 31 he suggests that the new 
evidence from the North West region makes for a 
later date (after 323 B.c.)—a date which is sup- 
ported by the new chronology of the Bhir mound 
proposed long ago by the reviewer.‘ 

The main part of the book traces the develop- 
ment in five sections: the first deals with the stone 
age cultures in chapters III and IV, the second 
with the Indus Civilization in chapter V, the third 
with the Ganges Civilization in chapter VI, the 
fourth with Early Civilization in Central India in 
chapter VII, and the fifth with South Indian 
Megaliths in chapter VIII. The final chapter on 
“ Ashoka ” is an epilogue to the cultural outline. 

The stone age materials are treated in the three 
recognized series I, II and III, though the author 
avoids the use of Subba Rao’s terminology, Early, 
Middle and Late Stone Age. The first series fol- 
lows the classification of Movius® into the ‘ chop- 
per-chopping tool’ tradition of the ‘Soan culture’ 
and the hand-axe complex of the Deccan peninsula. 
It is on the basis of the apparent similarity seen in 
some of the latter tools with those of the African 
materials, long noted by palaeolithic archaeologists, 
that the author has built up a brilliant theory of 
‘Indian Ocean Cultural Pool.’ (pp. 58 and 80) 


® Ancient India, no. 1 (1946), 55-58. 

“A. H. Dani, “ Punch-marked coins and the evidence 
from Taxila” in Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India, XVII (1955), 27-32. 

°H. L. Movius, “ Early Man and Pleistocene Strati- 
graphy in Southern & Eastern Asia,” Peabody Museum 
Paper, XIX (1944), no. 3, pp. 1-25. 


He has quoted an analogy from the Mediterraneay 
world without recognising the differences in the 
local conditions, and tried to prove his theory on 
the basis of the medieval Arab trade and moder 
relations between African and Indian coasts, dis. 
regarding the fact that the later-day relations fol- 
lowed, and not preceded, man’s mastery over the 
monsoon winds about the first century A.D. In the 
“Upper Palaeolithic phase in India” the author 
sums up the position as it stood before the publica- 
tion of papers by Malik® and Allchin.” In the 
microlithic and neolithic cultures he has questioned 
the validity of separating the two. In fact he goes 
further and denies the existence of the neolithic 
farmers in India and Pakistan prior to 1000 B.c, 
Whatever neolithic elements have been traced here, 
are attributed to Eastern sources, particularly to 
China—a theory which is based on his earlier state- 
ment. He hardly distinguishes the later Eastern 
Indian type from the main neolithic strain in 
India, which is an axe culture, and relates this 
latter also with South East Asian materials where 
adzes predominate. Moreover no attention is paid 
to the fact that South East Asia derived its neo- 
lithic elements from China by sea route, and he 
proposes the neolithic penetration into India 
through the land route, though as a matter of fact 
the neighbouring region in South China was itself 
a backward area.® I do not see why we should go 
to China to borrow the idea of agriculture, when it 
was already well-known in the Indus Valley in the 
third millennium s.c. The author has himself 
described the gradual spread of the knowledge of 
copper from the Indus region into Central and 
Western India and shown how the chalcolithic 
culture superimposed itself on the microlithic 
people of this region. Away from the trappean 
rocks of the Western Deccan and the arid zone of 
Central India, we step on the hill plateaus and 
small valleys with moderate rainfall and ideal 


*S. C. Malik, Stone Age Industries of the Bombay é 
Satara Districts, Baroda, 1959. 

*B. Allchin, “The Indian Middle Stone Age: some 
new sites in Central and Southern India and their im- 
plications ” in University of London Institute of Archae- 
ology Bulletin, No. II, 1959. 

® Ancient India, no. 4 (1948), p. 295. For a contra- 
diction see A. H. Dani, Prehistory & Protohistory of 
Eastern India, Calcutta, 1960, pp. 87-88. 

®See Cheng Te-K‘un, Prehistoric China, Cambridge, 
1959, pp. 127-34. 
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climate for small-scale agriculture. This latter 
scene is well examplified in the recent excavation 
of a neolithic site in Kashmir,’® where neolithic 
is seemingly an extension from the main valley of 
the Indus. In brief the different environments 
helped endure different patterns of life in this 
subcontinent, and the position is not different even 
today. We must be prepared to accept these differ- 
ent categories of life subsisting side by side and 
mutually interacting. Hence there cannot be one 


10—Information from Mr. V. D. Krishnasvami of the 
Indian Archaeological Department. Materials are un- 
published. 
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common standard for all the areas lying south of 
the Himalayas. We have to distinguish provincial 
cultures, establish their mutual relations and re- 
duce them to a time scale, at the lowest end of 
which now firmly stands the Indus Civilization. 
Throughout history the Indus zone has been a via 
media through which the ideas have percolated 
into this subcontinent. It is the germination of 
these ideas and their interaction with the hill 
cultures that have shaped the cultural pattern now 
obtaining in India and Pakistan. 


AHMAD HASAN DANI 
Dacca Museum 





The Decoration of Mirrors of the Han Period. By 
ANNELIESE BULLING. (Artibus Asiae, Sup- 
plementum XX.) Pp. 104, plates 81. Ascona, 
Switzerland: Artrrpus ASIAE PUBLISHERS, 
1960. 


The Han Dynasty, which lasted from 202 B.c. 
to 220 a. p., though broken in two by the reign of 
the usurper Wang Mang, was a glorious age in 
Chinese history. The nation had finally been con- 
solidated as an empire, after a long period of war 
between contending feudal states, and except for 
foreign wars against the Huns or campaigns of 
conquest beyond its frontiers, it enjoyed com- 
paratively long periods of internal peace. The silk 
trade with India and far-off Rome, and the tribute 
pouring in from the outlying dependencies, 
brought considerable wealth, and in this favorable 
atmosphere the arts flourished. One of the notable 
arts of the period was that of metal-working, which 
produced the magnificently ornate bronze mirrors 
that form the subject of this beautiful printed 
book. However, in spite of the great number of 
Han mirrors in museum collections all over the 
world, there has been little agreement as to their 
precise dates. Accordingly, the author has at- 
tempted to provide a definite system for dating 
these mirrors, hoping that this might serve as a 
beginning toward the establishment of a more gen- 
eral chronology to cover all the arts of the period. 

Eventually, an accurate chronology for Han art 
will doubtless be achieved through controlled 
archaeology in China, carefully conducted and 
systematically reported. But, although a vast 


amount of archaeology has been undertaken in 
China during the last two decades, unfortunately 
in most cases it has been very hurriedly done, in 
connection with public works projects, as new areas 
were being cleared for roads, airfields, or factory 
buildings, and the reports have been vague and 
poorly illustrated. More recently, it has been im- 
possible to get reports at all, as the Mainland 
Chinese have ceased to share their findings with 
scholars in other lands. In this sad situation, there 
is still a place for studies such as this one, based 
upon objects already recovered and now in well- 
known collections or public museums. 

Of course, such a study can only be effective 
when it is reliably based upon objects actually seen 
and handled, not by a mere comparison of photo- 
graphs and book illustrations. A great many false 
“Han mirrors” were produced to satisfy the 
scholar-antiquarians of the Sung, Ming, and 
Ch‘ing dynasties—not to mention more recent ex- 
amples skilfully produced to deceive wealthy 
foreign collectors in modern times—and unless 
one actually examines a given mirror very care- 
fully, studying the quality of the metal, its patina, 
etc., it is not always possible to be sure whether it 
is genuine; although anachronisms in style and 
decoration are sometimes sufficient to expose the 
spurious examples, as Mrs. Bulling has demon- 
strated in her discussion of the mirror with decora- 
tion in inlaid lacquer at the Freer Gallery 
(illustrated in plate 74). 

Incidentally, in addition to the non-Han char- 
acteristics in the decoration of this mirror which 
she has listed, one might also cite the fact that the 
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chief deity is seated above a lotus, reflecting a 
later Buddhist style, while over his head is poised 
the relatively late form of the Thunder god, based 
on the Tibetan Lamaist form of Garuda; and 
around the border prances a weird collection of 
beasts of the k‘uei-lung category, which the Ming 
and Ch‘ing forgers assumed were antique forms, 
along with some feline types that look quite 
modern. Also, in the forger’s desire to include 
appropriate ancient literary elements, he included 
two representations of the fabulous pair of birds 
which shared mutual wings (one apiece) and hence 
had to fly together, whereas ancient tradition 
generally assumed that there was only a single 
pair of these unusual creatures (known as pi-i 
niao*). 

The fact that this forged mirror long deceived 
some of America’s most distinguished experts 
shows the hazards in this field, and the necessity 
for choosing unquestionable examples on which to 
base a sound chronology. However, in spite of 
her clever detective work in spotting some of the 
inconsistencies on this particular mirror, the 
author has included other mirrors—often as key 
examples to demonstrate her theories—which are 
equally blatant later forgeries. In place no. 59, 
for example, one finds a mirror “dated A.D. 117” 
with a soulful-looking ram awkwardly deployed 
around the central boss. The faulty depiction of 
both horns and hoofs might cause one to pause 
before assigning it to a Han artist, but the presence 
of the Eight Trigrams in the late arrangement 
ascribed by Sung scholars to the legendary Fu Hsi, 
and the fact that the two inscriptions are given in 
separate kinds of pseudo-archaic writing, both 
make it quite clear that this was a forgery, made 
expressly to appeal to a scholar of a later period 
interested in epigraphy and dated inscriptions. 
Even the texture of the surface, which is clearly 
apparent in the splendid reproduction, shows that 
the mirror was probably cast from a free wax 
model in a technique that was not characteristic 
of the Han period. 


Another possible forgery is the mirror in plate 
25. This is of a very simple type, easy to imitate, 
and it contains not only an atypical phrase at the 
center, but also two panels of inscriptions—one 
referring to the maker and the other (very awk- 
wardly written) giving the date—in a style and 
position not characteristic of the known mirrors 





of that period. This, too, may have been made 
later for a date-minded antiquarian, perhaps dur- 
ing the Sung. Similarly, the mirror represented 
by the rather poor rubbing in Fig. M (p. 83) is 
probably a forgery also, as it was not the custom 
of any period to use a date as the most prominent, 
indeed sole, decoration on a bronze mirror; but 
the later forgers, knowing that antiquarians were 
obsessed by the desire to possess dated bronzes, did 
find it profitable to make such things to satisfy 
the demand. (Obviously false mirrors of this type 
used to be common among the jumble of wares in 
the tung-hsi shops of pre-war China, and when we 
protested at the transparency of their falseness, the 
dealers would smile and reply that scholar-collec- 
tors who wish to have dates were seldom very dis- 
criminating.) Such a mirror would have to be 
carefully examined before taking it as a genuine 
example. No safe attribution could possibly be 
made on the basis of such a vague reproduction. 
The inadequacy of dealing with even good photo- 
graphs is illustrated by the author’s handling of 
the mirror in plate 29. This mirror is certainly 
atypical, even suspiciously so, but leaving aside 
for a moment the question whether it is genuine 
at all, let us consider the author’s description of 
it. The main field bears the typical Han cosmic 
frame composed of signs that resemble T’s, L’s, 
and V’s, and the author (on page 38) describes 
the associated decoration as follows: “The space 
between [the above-mentioned signs] is filled 
with scrolls reminiscent of the arrangement of 
Shou-chou mirrors and ancient dragon arabesques 
. . . Some [of the scrolls] interlace like plaits and 
others end in fork or trident-shaped signs.” The 
author’s interlacings and “trident-shaped signs” 
are actually parts of Chinese characters; for the 
basic decoration consists primarily of an inscrip- 
tion, clearly visible in the excellent photograph. 
It therefore seems ironic to read at the end of the 
same paragraph, “According to Professor Ume- 
hara the mirror has an inscription in the old style 
script placed towards the centre which cannot be 
seen in this photograph. It is an inscription often 
found on mirrors of the Western Han period . . .” 
If the author never saw the inscription, how does 
she know it is of a type often found on Early Han 
mirrors? Actually, the eight characters shown 
constitute two auspicious phrases, neither of which 
is known from previously discovered Han mirrors, 
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and although the sentiments are similar to those 
found on Western Han mirrors, the wording of one 
of them in particular, tzi sun pu chiieh,» seems 
centuries later. (Incidentally, the author’s pur- 
ported “translations” of mirror inscriptions 
throughout are usually mere paraphrases, not 
always accurate. ) 

Another principal feature on this mirror in 
Plate 29 is the outer ring of design depicting the 
four animals known as the ssii shén.© (The author 
says on page 51 that ssi shen is equivalent to ssi 
ling’; but actually the two terms refer to separate 
groupings.) Here the four creatures are shown 
racing madly around the ring, with the dragon 
and the tiger extended in the “flying gallop,” 
whereas on Western Han mirrors the dragon aid 
tiger from this group are characteristically shown 
slinking in a very deliberate, rather sinister, fash- 
ion. In view of all these discrepancies, it seems 
impossible to consider this as an authentic example 
of the Western Han period, which the author 
frequently cites it as being. 

Another example to which the author often 
refers is that in Fig. G (p. 54), represented by a 
rubbing from the collection of a Chinese scholar- 
antiquarian. Its pattern is a welter of anachron- 
isms. The center depicts only three of the Four 
Spirits (ssi shén), and two of them (the dragon 
and the tiger) are transposed; the V’s are lacking 
from the TLV pattern; and in the design around 
the rim one of the three coins has its two middle 
characters reversed. In addition to other unfami- 
liar elements in the design, these numerous icono- 
graphic mistakes would suggest a very late Han or 
post-Han date, when the earliest traditions had 
been forgotten, or even a much later forgery; but 
it is represented as a type example for the period 
of Wang Mang, and a number of theories and 
later citations are based upon this untenable 
attribution. 

Since the mirrors in Plate 29 and Fig. G appar- 
ently served as the basis for the statement that 
animal borders originated in the period before the 
Eastern Han, and since both of these mirrors are 
later, if not spurious, we have nothing to show 
that such borders began until the Later (Eastern) 
Han period, at the earliest. Actually, they prob- 
ably originated rather late in that period, being a 
mark of decadence. Among other signs that they 
are characteristic of a late development, in a time 
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of the breakdown of old traditions, we find that 
the mirrors on which they occur often have defec- 
tive central patterns. For example, the mirror on 
Plate 40 displays the ssi shén in the wrong order, 
while that on Plate 42 lacks the turtle and snake, 
showing an anthropomorphic monster wrestling 
with a serpent, instead. 

Further anachronisms, including a border pro- 
cession that changes directions in a disconcerting 
fashion, even showing one animal walking upside 
down, plus faulty casting, all mark the mirror in 
Plate 42a as an obvious fake. Also, the decadent 
mirror in Plate 37, lacking any recognizable Chi- 
nese symbol in its design except for the T, L, V 
marks of the frame itself, very likely dates from 
the post-Han period when old traditions in North 
China tended to disintegrate under “ barbarian ” 
rulers. The caption says of the latter, “Owner 
unknown,” and the state of the illustration shows 
that it must have been drawn from some book, 
which is not cited. Unfortunately, too many 
examples have been chosen from photographs in 
books, rather than from actual mirrors personally 
examined. (If the author had been working with 
the mirrors themselves, rather than pictures of 
them, she would never have made the naive state- 
ment on page 30: “Some of them are so finely cast 
as to be translucent when held against the light.” 
No solid bronze object could be translucent.) 

While on the subject of illustrations, it should 
be noted that although the plates are, for the most 
part, quite excellent reproductions, clearly show- 
ing all the necessary details, they are not always 
consecutively numbered, so the reader sometimes 
has difficulty locating a plate cited in the text. By 
comparison with the plates, the illustrations in the 
lettered figures tend to be unclear, or poor, while 
the numbered figures are disgracefully bad. The 
amateur draughtsman who drew the borders in 
Fig. 7, for example, might at least have used a 
compass to make even arcs for the outlines. 

If the primary purpose of this book was an 
attempt to establish a chronology of Han mirrors, 
dating the introduction and development of certain 
patterns and stylistic elements, an equally impor- 
tant consideration in the author’s mind seems to 
have been the promulgation of certain personal 
theories regarding these patterns. Thus, on the 
third page of the Introduction (p. 13 of the book), 
one comes upon the following statement : 
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For a full appreciation of the intricacies of shapes 
and decorations it is essential to realize that these 
mirrors were originally meant to be replicas or images 
of parasols and canopies such as were used in all kinds 
of rites or ceremonies . . . these were intended to repre- 
sent in some form or other ‘the canopy of heaven.’ 


Since this statement is firmly expressed as an 
accepted fact, a reader who comes to this book 
without previous experience in the field would 
never guess that this was only a mere hypothesis, 
originating with the author. After this first re- 
mark, the theory is restated with monotonous 
frequency, as though to compel the reader to accept 
it by mere weight of repetition. However it is 
quite untenable. 

Some Chinese mirrors, as attested by the sym- 
bols on them or the wording of their inscriptions, 
were considered as symbolic representations of the 
sun or the moon. Others represented the earth 
surrounded by the circular rim of the sky, making 
a universe in microcosm. Still others were un- 
doubtedly intended to represent the sky, and the 
Old Chinese did sometimes describe the sky as a 
canopy (among other metaphors) ; but to assume 
without question that the men of Old China took 
the poetic idea of a celestial canopy so literally as 
to conceive of it in terms of a functional parasol 
is not only to misunderstand the nature of sym- 
bolism and poetic metaphor; it would also imply 
that the artists of Old China were less imaginative 
and resourceful than artists elsewhere, so that 
when the metalworkers were faced with the prob- 
lem of decorating a circular field they would have 
be forced to draw upon patterns already designed 
by umbrella makers! The author’s only concession 
to the creative powers of the mirror makers reads 
as follows: “ Although the mirror maker did not 
invent new forms of decoration but merely copied 
parasols, the imitation of new types of parasols is 
no mean undertaking and presupposes some experi- 
mentation. New ways had to be found which 
could reproduce three-dimensional objects on a 
flat disk.” (This is found on page 24.) 

The author’s persistent Procrustean efforts to 
force all mirror patterns into imitations of parasols 
also leads her to interpret some elements of the 
design as parts of the umbrella frame. Thus we 
find passages like this, from page 27: “The curved 
and straight lines on this mirror [shown in Pl. 20] 
and on others imitate structural parts of the para- 
sol. The curved lines are replicas of bent stays or 


ribs and the straight ones of cords connecting the 
upper part of the cover with the lower one.” This, 
and other similar passages, contains a basic fallacy, 
Quite apart from the difficulties involved in trying 
to show the top and underneath features of an 
umbrella at one and the same time, the Old 
Chinese mirror designers, even if they had been 
trying to reproduce the patterns on umbrellas, 
would not have been slavishly literal copyists ; like 
artists anywhere, they would have omitted non- 
essentials. Thus they would have taken the pat- 
tern on the cover and would have deliberately 
avoiding reproducing any structural elements that 
would have been required for the proper function- 
ing of an umbrella but which would have no 
remote use on a mirror. 


One rather long analysis of a Han mirror pat- 
tern (on pp. 28-30) carries this hypothesis to 
absurd lengths. Discussing the mirror illustrated 
in PI. 23, it says: 


Other mirror centres suggest that these cross lines 
{around the boss] often copied a square frame made of 
thin wire, bamboo sticks, or even of threads which was 
placed below the top of the parasol cover ... None 
of the lines radiating from the inner ring on this mirror 
are curved which confirms that no bent stays were used 
in the construction of the upper part of the parasol, and 
the square frame may well have helped to keep it 
stretched and in position. Whether the triangular 
motifs issuing from the inner ring imitate a structural 
part of the parasol or whether they were simply a 
decoration is difficult to say. They may have been 
pendants dangling from the upper ring. On all these 
mirrors (Pls. 20-22) the bands carrying the inscriptions 
are placed on a striated background which suggests that 
the covers of the parasols were made of straw or light 
bamboo sticks and that the bands with inscriptions were 
fastened to them . . . ete. 


If the mirror makers had been as literal-minded 
as the author assumes they were, then the inscrip- 
tions on the mirrors—in their form if not in their 
wording—would have been close copies of auspi- 
cious writings on the canopies or umbrellas. Here 
we have one of the most telling arguments against 
the theory that the mirror patterns were exact 
reproductions of parasol covers: because the in- 
scriptions on the mirrors run around circular 
bands in such a way that on a parasol or canopy 
they would have been lying on their sides, and on 
certain specific examples, such as the mirror 1 
Plate 14, had they been thus inscribed on a canopy 
they would have appeared upside down. 
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Some years ago, the reviewer presented in this 
journal (JAOS, 68 [1948], 159-167) a suggested 
explanation of the “TLV ” patterns which seems to 
have been quite generally accepted. This book to- 
tally ignores that explanation, presumably because 
the reviewer’s theory made no remote reference 
to umbrellas. However, no satisfactory substitute 
is offered here, and it is never clear just what the 
author thought these signs, recalling the Latin 
letters, actually stood for the minds of the men of 
Han; although they appear on so many mirrors of 
the period that they must have had some funda- 
mental significance. However, it might appear 
from a strange remark on page 23 that she con- 
sidered them as structural features of a parasol; 
for we read: “The parasols imitated by these mir- 
rors must have been rather fragile constructions 
because the L and V signs fixed rather precariously 
to sticks and jutting out from the rim . . . were 
always in danger of being broken off.” It seems 
scarcely necessary to point out that such fantastic 
parasols probably never existed outside the im- 
agination of this author. 


On page 96 we encounter a later form of mirror 
on which divinities were arranged in successive 
tiers, from bottom to top, so the decoration was 


essentially vertical, rather than concentric. Here 
we would assume that the parasol theory would 
collapse completely, but the author tenaciously 


clings to her obsession. Note 121 informs us: 
“Such an arrangement in no way contradicts the 
theory that this mirror is an imitation of a parasol. 
As shown on many reliefs they were often held 
like fans by servants standing behind their 
masters.” These reliefs also generally show the 
umbrella top remaining horizontal, regardless of 
the angle of the handle; and even if they were not 
on a flexible point, the tops would have been 
designed in concentric fashion like any other 
parasol. 


This book goes to great lengths to emphasize 
that all mirrors had to represent the sky-canopy, 
rejecting any idea that some of the old mirrors 
might have represented the whole universe, show- 
ing the earth encircled by the rim of the sky-dome. 
Thus the ssi shén are always regarded as signs of 
celestial constellations (as mentioned on page 37), 
and as such eminently suited for representation 
on canopies representing the sky, totally disregard- 
ing the fact that these four creatures were equally 
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prominent—if not more so—as directional sym- 
bols representing the four cardinal directions upon 
the earth, and were thus shown on many mirrors. 

Sometimes this sky-canopy obsession leads to 
amusing contradictions. For example, we read on 
page 63: “Whenever the sawtooth patterns deco- 
rate the rim of mirrors they symbolize cosmic 
mountains . . . believed to surround the sky along 
the edge of the universe.” There is no specific 
evidence that the “sawteenth” represented moun- 
tains at all, but if they did represent mountains, 
these would not have been in the sky but on earth, 
beneath (or around) the rim of the sky; in which 
case, the area that they surrounded would have 
represented the world which the mountains en- 
circled. The arcs around the edges of some Han 
mirrors are sometimes explained as representing 
these same mountains (as on page 35), but else- 
where they are described as “festoons ” around the 
rims of parasols. As usual, these dogmatic state- 
ments are not supported by any proofs, and mere 
assertion does not make them true. 


In accordance with the sky-canopy theory, the 
processions of animals around the rims of mirrors 
are described in this book as symbolizing “the 
orbit of the stars and planets and the route taken 
by celestial travellers.” (Cf. page 93.) This can be 
easily disproved. If a person in the Northern 
Hemisphere sits out for a while at night looking up 
to watch the stars, they will appear to be wheeling 
slowly clockwise around the Pole Star; however, 
many of these rim patterns proceed counter-clock- 
wise, and some move erratically in both directions. 
Moreover, the characteristic Late Han type of 
border contains terrestrial figures such as the nine- 
tailed fox, elephants, and little men, etc., which 
Chinese mythology assigned to earth, and did not 
number among the denizens of Heaven. Although 
a border pattern might sometimes show the sun 
disk and the moon disk ’mid drifting clouds, these 
are usually balanced by a pair of lucky coins which 
occupy the other two directions; thus the whole 
border pattern cannot have been representing the 
sky. 

In that large category of later mirrors which 
depict Hsi Wang Mu and Tung Wang Kung, the 
“ Western Royal Female” and the “ Eastern Royal 
Male,” the main field of the mirror must represent 
the Earth, because contemporary accounts of 
K‘un-lun Shan, the Taoist axis-mountain at the 
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center of the world, say that Hsi Wang Mu lives 
on the east side of it and Tung Wang Kung on 
its west side, so the exaggeratedly large mirror boss 
looming between them would have to represent this 
cosmic mountain. While the large bosses on other 
Han dynasty cosmic mirrors are not always so 
explicitly labeled by the associated symbols, there 
seems little doubt that they usually were also 
thought of as representing the cosmic axis at the 
middle of the world, and not some point in heaven. 
In short, the sky-canopy theory cannot be exclu- 
sively maintained. 

Less frequently mentioned than the parasol or 
sky-canopy assumptions, but equally fanciful, is 
this book’s ideas that some Chinese mirror patterns 
of the Han period represented skeins of silk be- 
tween bobbins, or “string figures.” First devel- 
oped on pages 30-31, this theory is again expressed 
on page 78 as follows: “... both later and earlier 
patterns are associated with winding or spinning 
plays. The large scrolls, partly hidden by the bat- 
or bird-like endings [on the four projections from 
around the central boss], represent stylized images 
of reels covered with coiled strands. The lines 


connecting two scrolls are signs of strands rotating 


between them, and the spirals branching off them 
represent threads attached to smaller bobbins.” 
In this connection also, note 41, on page 31, 
remarks “On earlier mirrors the fj signs are 
nothing else than representations of devices sepa- 
rating the strands.” This is a decidedly novel 
interpretation of the meaning of the érh character, 
which has often puzzled those who have attempted 
to translate the often-ambiguous mirror inscrip- 
tions; but it seems a trifle too simple to try to 
abolish the difficulties by asserting that this symbol 
is not a word at all. Characteristically, this star- 
tling suggestion is presented as an established fact. 


It would be overly time-consuming to discuss 
all the numerous shortcomings of this book, but 
one particularly annoying thing is the pitifully 
inadequate index. This does not even list the 
“TLV” pattern, so frequently mentioned in the 
text, but it devotes an inordinate amount of space 
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to the author’s special hobbies, such as “ Parasols 
(Canopies),” “Plays (winding),” and “Fes. 
toons,” with cross-references to these, although not 
even for them are all the occurrences listed. Just 
to organize the material for this review it was 
necessary to fill out the references, and even to 
write in further categories and search out the 
references to them. Moreover, although the foot- 
notes and bibliography are rather scanty, they are 
not always accurate. For example, the Japanese 
work Kokyé no kenkyi, the last item in the bibli- 
ography and also referred to in note 66, is ascribed 
to Dr. Umehara, whereas its actual author was 
Tomioka Kenzo. 

In short, although this book presents an occa- 
sional good insight—such as on page 37, where a 
more convincing interpretation is given to a 
familiar inscription, permitting a change in dating 
of the mirrors on which it occurs—too many of the 
personal theories expressed in it fail to convince, 
in spite of their dogmatic presentation and stub- 
born reiteration. It also fails as a picture book, 
because nearly all of the illustrations are already 
familiar from previous publications (though ac- 
knowledgements to these are seldom given), and, 
as we have seen, the attribution of several examples 
is gravely in doubt. A definitive book on Han 
mirror patterns, giving a more precise chronology 
of their development, based on experience with 
actual examples, is still greatly needed. 


ScHUYLER CAMMANN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Japanese Sculpture of the Tempyéd Period: Mas- 
terpieces of the Eighth Century. By Lane- 
pON WARNER. Edited and arranged by JAMES 
MarsHALL PLtuMER. Pp. xix +165, 2 maps, 
4 figures. 219 loose collotype plates. Boxed. 
Cambridge, Mass.: HarvarD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1959. 


At last the long-awaited work—Japanese Sculp- 
ture of the Tempy6 Period—by Langdon Warner 
has appeared posthumously under the able editor- 
ship of James Marshall Plumer who himself passed 
away suddenly last summer, much to our sorrow. 
This reviewer is aware how diligently Plumer 
applied himself to the task of editing and arrang- 
ing the material which Warner left still unorgan- 
ized for publication. 

It is difficult to decide which is the principal 
part, the plates or the text in this impressive publi- 
cation. The fine collotype reproductions printed 


by the well-known Japanese firm, Benridé, show 
Warner’s own selection of the representative sculp- 
ture of the Tempy6 Period, the golden epoch of 
Japanese Buddhist sculptural art. The many 
photographs taken under his personal direction 


reflect the breadth of his artistic approach. The 
essays on the cultural condition of the period and 
the descriptions of the sculptures clearly reveal 
Warner’s insight into the subject concerned. 

All who were intimate with Warner will re- 
member that he was extremely modest about his 
deeds and his knowledge. He was fully conscious 
that he could never attain sufficient scholarship in 
the Japanese written language to match that of 
the native scholars who could delve into documen- 
tary material of the period concerned, available in 
the Shésdin or elsewhere. Fortunately he was 
endowed with a sensitive appreciation of the 
beautiful. This nature he manifested throughout 
his long, active life. 

At the impressionable age of twenty-five, he was 
launched on the pursuit of Japanese art. Arriving 
in Japan, he made his temporary home in Nara, 
the capital city from 710 to 784, where he spent 
over a year and during more mature years a few 
months from time to time. Anyone who has visited 
Nara even briefly must have been impressed with 
the abundant evidences of its glory when it was the 
Imperial seat during the eighth century. There 
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still stand several Buddhist sanctuaries of the 
period, many sacred images within them, all 
erected under royal patronage. There, figuratively 
speaking, Warner breathed the aroma of incense 
which had been burning for twelve hundred years. 
There he mingled with people of all walks of life. 
He was privileged to join Japanese specialists who 
were investigating the ancient monuments and 
statues. He was allowed to watch, even to partici- 
pate in, restoration work that was going on. From 
the experts, therefore, as well as from the existing 
legacies themselves, he learned the historical and 
religious significance of these treasures, and at the 
same time the crafts of making the images. The 
knowledge he thus acquired plus what he mentally 
visualized forms the basis of his essays, which he 
devotes to the aristocrats who lived in splendor in 
contrast to the plebeians who toiled, the adaptation 
of the culture and art of the contemporary Chinese, 
the harmonious commingling of the Chinese and 
the Korean artisans with their Japanese fellow- 
workers, and the relationship between Buddhism 
and Shinto. All these and more Warner presents 
in the eight chapters of introductory essays. They 
are followed by ten sections devoted to descriptions 
and discussions of the sculptures in various mate- 
rials illustrated in the plates. The plates, it should 
be noted, include details showing worthy features 
which might be overlooked by ordinary observers. 

More than once Warner takes issue with those 
who, in studying art, dwell essentially on dates, 
names, biographies and other factual information. 
He remarks: “The true scholarship, the lean hard 
thinking, must be directed to the things in them- 
selves rather than to a store of dates, dynasties, 
and foreign names.” Again he says: “The main 
purpose of the historian of art is to examine the 
objects themselves in the light of their purpose and 
to relate them to their natural background.” His 
approach may be summed up in his own words 
which appear in the first chapter: 


Obviously, I can represent to the Western reader only 
partially and brokenly the truth as the Japanese native 
scholars must see it. But there is something to be said 
for the point of view of an outsider, if he is a sympa- 
thetic one. This I claim to be, and I shall make no 
attempt to persuade any reader of my own views or load 
him down with foreign names and dates and facts. The 
task I’ve set for myself is far more difficult. It is the 
task of laying before him conclusions that have been 
arrived at after years spent on the early labor of accu- 
mulating information from the Japanese. 
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In his polished English, Warner successfully treats 
the Tempy6 sculpture with warm sympathy and 
real appreciation. If any flaw is to be found in 
the work, it is the omission of a few other Tempyd 
sculptures which are mostly outside the Nara dis- 
trict, and also a certain inaccurate account of the 
hollow dry-lacquer technique which, according to 
x-ray examination, proves such statues were not 
made in molds but were wrought first by fashion- 
ing them roughly in clay and covering with layers 
of lacquer and hemp, chopping away the dried 
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earthy substance when the shell formed by the 
hemp-lacquer material became firm. In this con. 
nection it might be mentioned that recent scien. 
tific investigation of early Japanese statues under 
various rays, including the Gamma ray, has beep 
supplying added information concerning image. 
making. Had Langdon Warner lived to this day, 
he would doubtless have given these matters his 
attention. 
Kogtro Tomita 


Museum oF Fine Arts, Boston 





The May Fourth Movement: Intellectual Revolu- 
tion in Modern China. By CHovu TsE-TSUNG. 
Harvard East Asian Studies 6. Pp. xv + 486. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvarp UNI- 
VERSITY PREss, 1960. 


“Forty years have passed since the beginning of 
the May Fourth Movement. China has undergone 
more fundamental change in these years than in 
any previous period of its history. The currents 
set in motion at that time continue to dominate 
the scene; the profound problems raised then 
remain to be reconsidered and solved.” Thus con- 
cludes Chou Tse-tsung’s masterful study of what 
must now be recognized as one of the most signifi- 
cant intellectual movements in modern times. The 
very fact that Communism in China traces its 
beginnings back to this movement is enough to 
make it a subject for urgent study by all those 
concerned with present day China. 

For the student of traditional Chinese civiliza- 
tion it is of considerable importance also. Sinology 
could hardly have attained whatever levels of ex- 
cellence it has today without the great “ re-evalua- 
tion and reorganization of the national heritage ” 
which took place under such May Fourth icono- 
clasts as Hu Shih, Ch‘ien Hsiian-t‘ung, Lu Hsiin, 
Ku Chieh-kang, and Kuo Mo-jo, to mention only a 
few. Moreover, the general struggle between 
forces representing the old and new, as expressed 
in the writings of the time, still provides the 
prospective interpreter of Chinese tradition with 
rich food for thought. 

Chou Tse-tsung defines the May Fourth Move- 
mentasa... 


complicated phenomenon including the “new thought 
tide,” the literary revolution, the student movement, the 


merchants’ and workers’ strikes, and the boycott against 
Japan, as well as other social and political activities of 
the new intellectuals, all inspired by the patriotic senti- 
ments after the Twenty-one Demands and the Shantung 
resolution, and by the spirit of Western learning and the 
desire to reevaluate tradition in the light of science and 
democracy in order to build a new China. It was nota 
uniform or well-organized movement, but rather a coa- 
lescence of a number of activities often with divergent 
ideas, though not without its main currents. 


Chou treats the May Fourth period as 1917-1921 
inclusive, dividing it into two phases separated by 
the May Fourth Incident proper. “ During the 
first phase [intiated by the reorganization of Pek- 
ing University under Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei and the 
transfer there of Ch‘en Tu-hsiu’s New Youth] 
some new intellectuals concentrated on instilling 
their ideas in the students and youth of China. 
During the second phase an all-out attack on tradi- 
tion and conservatism was launched principally by 
students, and the movement was carried beyond 
purely intellectual circles.” 

The handling of such a broad, complex problem 
presents enormous difficulties in organization alone. 
Therefore Chou has divided his work into two 
parts: (1) a detailed chronological study of the 
development of the movement, and (2) an analysis 
of its main intellectual currents. This leads to a 
certain amount of repetition, since some of the 
ground must necessarily be covered more than 
ence. But the advantages of this multifaceted 
approach more than compensate for any feeling of 
redundancy. 

The great value of the first part of the book lies 
in its remarkable wealth of detailed material which 
in turn has been rendered even more useful by 
Chou’s efforts to place it in its proper soci0- 
political context. Deserving of special commenda- 
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tion is a very helpful series of short biographies 
of the leading figures of the time, included in the 
notes. The second part contains extremely en- 
lightening analyses of the literary revolution, the 
content and development of the new thought, and 
the various interpretations and evaluations of the 
movement. 

Included also is a very useful chronology, 1914- 
1923, and several appendixes dealing with special 
topics, of which “A Brief Analysis of the Social 
Forces in the May Fourth Period” is especially 
interesting. Soon to be published as a separate 
volume is a Research Guide to “The May Fourth 


Movement,” which will certainly enhance the total 
value of the work even more. 

In conclusion it must be said that Chou 
Tse-tsung has produced a superb book so crammed 
with information that it is an indispensable refer- 
ence guide for any student of modern China. More- 
over, the skillful blending of historical detail with 
broad socio-political background has resulted in 
what is one of the finest interpretive studies on 
China yet to be produced. 


W. Attyn RIcKETT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American @riental Society 


MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 1961 


THe ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIRST MEET- 
tNG of the Society was held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. and Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., on March 28, 29, and 30, 
1961. The following members of the Society 
registered their attendance: 


Y. N. ibn Aharon, Mrs. Ann H. Allison, R. Anthes, 
R. Arasteh, G. T. Artola, S. D. Atkins, K. Baer, A. 
Bar-Adon, K, L. Barker, Mrs. Elise J. Baumgartel, J. M. 
Baumgarten, J. A. Bellamy, E. Bender, I. Ben-Dor, L. V. 
Berman, R. D. Biggs, W. B. Bishai, Rhea C. Blue, Ida 
Bobula, D. Bodde, S. A. Bonebakker, E. Bonsack, A. 
Bormanshinov, G. K. Bosch, M. Bravmann, H. C. Brichto, 
J. A. Brinkman, W. M. Brinner, R. F. Brown, W. N. 
Brown, Mrs. Anneliese Gutkind Bulling, Virginia Burton, 
G. G. Cameron, Mrs. Jeanny V. Canby, V. Cantarino, 
G. Cardona, Mrs. Theresa H. Carter, Chang Hsin-hai, 
Y. R. Chao, A. G. Chejne, K. K. 8. Chen, M. Civil, R. L. 
Cleveland, M. Cogan, E. J. Conrad, P. P. Delougas, 
R. Desai, M. B. Dickson, R. H. Dyson, Jr., D. M. C. 
Englert, P. Essabal, A. W. Fadhil, J. D. Falk, J. J. 
Farber, J. J. Finkelstein, R. L. Firster, H. G. Fischer, 
J. A. Fitzmyer, D. N. Freedman, C. T. Fritsch, M. Fuchs, 
K. Fujita, H. S. Gehman, W. Gerhardt, Jr., H. A. R. 
Gibb, P. R. Gilchrist, H. L. Ginsberg, Mrs. Joanne 
F. Gobran, A. Goetze, S. D. Goitein, N. Golb, Libby J. 
Goldstein, A. K. Grayson, G. von Grunebaum, H. G. 
Giiberbock, G. M. Haddad, E. Adelaide Hahn, W. W. 
Hallo, J. F. Haskins, R. E. Hayden, M. Held, R. A. 
Henshaw, Dorothy K. Hill, C. T. Hodge, H. M. Hoenigs- 
wald, E. Hofmann, 8S. H. Horn, Siu-chi Huang, Vilma M. 
Hudak, Mrs. Elinor M. Husselman, D. H. H. Ingalls, 
T. B. Irving, N. Itzkowitz, S. Iwry, J. G. Janzen, A. 
Jerejean, Helene J. Kantor, A. I. Katsh, L. M. Khub- 
chandani, Mrs. Anne D. Kilmer, G. Krotkoff, G. Kufeldt, 
E. Lacheman, T. O. Lambdin, W. G. Lambert, R. G. 
Landen, J. Lassner, E. Leichty, K. F. Leidecker, W. 
Leslau, M. Levy, L. Levine, Mrs. Hildegard Lewy, J. 
Lewy, H. L. Li, Mrs. Bahija F. Lovejoy, J. L. McKenzie, 
J. V. McMullan, S. Maejima, Mrs. Jane Gaston Mahler, 
M. Mansoor, J. H. Marks, B. H. Marshall, M. E. Mar- 
mura, L. Marwick, W. H. Maurer, H. G. May, S. 
Mayeda, Machteld J. Mellink, F. Mezger, J. H. Mikhail, 
G. C. Miles, J. L. Mish, V. N. Misra, M. Nagatomi, 
M. B. Nicol, R. F. Ogden, Mrs. Adelia R. Ogden, 
A. H. Ohanjanian, A. L. Oppenheim, H. M. Orlinsky, 
J. Paradise, S. M. Paul, R. A. Parker, H. Penzl, 
M. Perlmann, C. F. Pfeiffer, Mrs. Rulan Chao Pian, 
A. J. Pickering, M. H. Pope, Edith Porada, A. H. 


Potts, I. B. Prince, Erica Reiner, A. V. Riasanovsky, 
S. Rin, F. Rosenthal, M. S. Rozenberg, R. C. Rudolph, 
G. Salinger, P. H. Salus, W. Samolin, A. K. Sanjian, 
H. S. Santesson, Mrs. Charlotte M. Santmire, G. H, 
Sasaki, E. D. Saunders, R. M. Savory, J. F. Schacht, 
G. M. Schramm, A. R. Schulman, O. C. Schultz, Jr., B. 
Schwartz, J. E. Schwartzberg, Nora Scott, K. I. Semaan, 
M. A. Sha’ban, A. Shaffer, S. J. Shaw, C. C. Shih, C. ¢, 
Sinclair, P. W. Skehan, H. L. Smith, Jr., R. M. Smith, 
J. de Somogyi, F. C. Southworth, E. A. Speiser, D. M. 
Spence, J. F. Staal, F. J. Stephens, J. Stetvewycz, B. 
Szezesniak, H. Toledano, M. Tsevat, G. W. Van Beek, 
T. K. Venkateswaran, L. L. Walker, J. V. Walsh, B. K. 
Waltke, A. Wayman, G. M. Wickens, M. M. Weinstein, 
O. Wierer, H. A. Wolfson, G. E. Wright, W. Wuellner, 
D. W. Young, T. C. Young, R. Youngblood, F. Zeman, 
F. J. Ziadeh, L. Zolondek. 
(Total 212) 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Yuen Ren Chao at 10:00 a.m., Tuesday, 
March 28. The following communications were 
presented : 

A. I. Katsh, New York University: Semitic Studies 
in the USSR 

H. A. Wolfson, Harvard University: An Unknown 
pseudo-Democritean fragment and Muslim atomism 


E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: A summary of 
naming constructions in some Oriental languages 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 
N. Golb, Hebrew Union College: The Views of Joseph 


ibn Shemtob on the relationship between philosophy and 
religion 


At 11:15 a.m. President Chao relinquished the 
chair to Vice-President George C. Miles and de- 
livered his presidential address on the subject 
“What is correct Chinese?” 

At 11:50 a.m. the Society was called into busi- 
ness session by President Chao and the following 
committees were appointed: Committee on Resolu- 
tions, J. J. Finkelstein, Chairman, ©. C. Shih, 
and A. Wayman ; Committee of Auditors, F. Olsen, 
E. R. Hardy, with H. M. Stimson as alternate. 
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The report of the Nominating Committee was pre- 
sented as follows: 


For President: Hans G. Giiterbock 
For Vice-President: Horace I. Poleman 
For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 
For Editor: Edward H. Schafer 
For Associate Editors: Ernest Bender and J. J. 
Finkelstein 
For Librarian: James T. Babb 
For Member of the Executive Committee (term expir- 
ing 1964): Derk Bodde 
For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: George 
S. Lane 
For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1963): Ignace J. Gelb, E. Dale Saunders, 
Paul Tedesco 
For Representative on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research (term expiring 
1962): Herbert G. May 
For Delegate to the International Union of Oriental- 
ists (term expiring 1962): Albrecht Goetze 


It was announced that action on the nomina- 
tions would be taken at the business meeting on 
Thursday morning, March 30. 

At 12:20 p.m. the session adjourned for a 
luncheon given for members of the Society by the 
University of Pennsylvania in Houston Hall. At 
the luncheon an address of welcome was given by 
Roy F. Nichols, Vice-Provost of the University. 


The second session was held at 2:00 p.m. of the 
same day. The session was divided into four 
sections meeting simultaneously. 

At the Biblical and Related Section, with J. 
Lewy presiding, the following communications 
were presented : 


J. A. Fitzmyer, Woodstock College: 
in the Aramaic Sefire Inscription I 

D. N. Freedman, Pittsburgh Theological Seminary: 
The Chronicler’s purpose 

H. M. Orlinsky, Hebrew Union College: Alleged after- 
life in the Book of Job and the Septuagint 

H. L. Ginsberg, Jewish Theological Seminary: The 
Argument of Hosea 12:1-14 and the underlying traditions 

M. Held, Dropsie College: Some remarks on the posi- 
tion of Ugaritic within the Semitic family of Languages 


Some problems 


The following communication was presented by 
title only : 


W. Federn, Forest Hills, New York: Remarks on some 
Egyptian words and motives in the Biblical story of 
Joseph 


_At the Egyptian Section, with R. Anthes pre- 
siding, the following communications were pre- 
sented : 
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A. R. Schulman, University of Pennsylvania: Scarabs 
and a shipwreck (illustrated) 

D. W. Young, Brandeis University: egope and hotan 
in the Sahidic dialect of Coptic 

Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan: The 
Development of Coptic literary dialects 

R. A. Parker, Brown University: The System of dura- 
tive tenses in Early Demotic 

K. Baer, University of California: 
at Naqada 


The Red Crown 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


R. Anthes, University of Pennsylvania: Remarks on 
the stela Sedment, Plate 53 


At the Islamic Section, with J. Schacht 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented : 


J. A. Bellamy, University of Michigan: The Ode to 
Muhammad ascribed to al-A‘Sa 

L. Zolondek, University of Kentucky: Ibn Munadhir 
(d. 815): poet and critic 

A. G. Chejne, Wayne State University: Some notes 
on the institution of boon-companionship (munddamah ) 
in Islam 

F. Rosenthal, Yale University: The Tale of Anthony 

G. K. Bosch, Florida State University: The Islamic 
bookbinder and the warrdqiin 

W. M. Brinner, Harvard University: Observations on 
the Islamic artisan guilds in Mamluk and early Ottoman 
times 

M. B. Dickson, Princeton University: 
Turki-Hijri solar year 


At the Joint Indic-Far East Section, with H. I. 
Poleman presiding, the following communications 
were presented : 


The Mixed 


J. E. Schwartzberg, University of Pennsylvania: Notes 
on the geography of caste (illustrated) 

R. Desai, Michigan State University: 
ideology and Hindu beliefs 

J. F. Haskins, Columbia University: The “ Animal 
Style” bronzes from the necropolis at Shih-chai-shan, 
near Chin-ning village in Yiinnan Province, China (il- 
lustrated ) 

Anneliese Gutkind Bulling, Philadelphia, Pa.: The 
Development of art patterns during the Han Period 
(illustrated ) 

R. C. Rudolph, University of California, Los Angeles: 
The Tomb of Prince Lu on Quemoy Island (illustrated) 

A. Wayman, University of Michigan: The Translation 
from Tibetan by F. D. Lessing and A. Wayman of Mkhas 
grub rje’s General Summary of the Tantras (rgyud sde 
spyi rnam) 

R. M. Smith, University of Toronto: 
Indian chronology 

Rhea C. Blue, Washington, D. C.: Sinhalese Hinduism 

Sakuntala R. Sastri, East West Institute: Rig-Veda, 
heritage of East and West 


Communist 


Two notes on 
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At 5:00 p.m. the following special exhibitions 
were formerly opened in the University Museum: 


Documents from the Cairo Geniza—in charge of S. D. 
Goitein, and Hasanlu and Biblical material from Beth 
Shan—in charge of R. H. Dyson, Jr. 


The third session and Islamic Colloquium was 
held at 8:00 p.m. with H. A. R. Gibb presiding. 
A paper was presented by G. E. von Grunebaum, 
University of California at Los Angeles, entitled 
“Nationalism and cultural trends in the Arab 
Near East.” The discussants were: I Aharon, 
R. Arasteh, M. Berger, H. A. R. Gibb, G. M. 
Haddad, N. Itzkowitz, E. Kedouri, R. F. Ogden, 
K. Semaan, M. A. Sha’ban. 

At the same hour an informal talk on the 1960 
International Congress of Orientalists at Moscow 
was given by D. Bodde, showing slides of Russia 
and of Soviet Central Asia. 


The fourth session was held at 9:30 a. m., Wed- 
nesday, March 29. The session was divided into 
four sections meeting simultaneously. At the 
Archaeological Section, with A. Goetze presiding, 
the following communications were presented: 


Jeanny Vorys Canby, Brookeville, Maryland: Near 
Eastern antiquities not in Collections (On special dis- 
play at Bryn Mawr College) (illustrated) 

Machteld J. Mellink, Bryn Mawr College: A Hittite 
(?) ivory figurine from Nuzi (illustrated ) 

R. H. Dyson, Jr., University of Pennsylvania: Further 
excavations at Hasanlu, Iran 1959-1960 (illustrated) 

Helene J. Kantor, University of Chicago: Urartian 
components in the Ziwiye treasure (illustrated ) 

Edith Porada, Columbia University: Relations be- 
tween the art of Elam (Khuzistan) and Luristan 
(illustrated ) 

I. Ben-Dor and C. T. Fritsch, Emory University and 
Princeton Theological Seminary: Under-water archae- 
ology in Israel (illustrated) 


At the Islamic Section, with G. C. Miles 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented : 


J. de Somogyi, Harvard University: Trade in the 
Qur'an and the hadith 

M. A. Sha‘ban, University of California: The Futih 
of Ibn ‘A‘tham and the early history of the Arabs in 
Khurisin 

N. Itzkowitz, Princeton University: Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Ottoman realities; another look at the Lybyer, 
Gibb and Bowen thesis 

R. G. Landen, University of Michigan: 
ibn-Humayd al-Salimi’s Tuhfat al-A‘ydn 


‘Abdallah 
bi-sirat 
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Ahl'Uman as a historical work and as part of Oman’; 
recent history 

K. I. Semaan, Library of Congress: 
source in phonetic research 

G. M. Wickens, University of Toronto: The Problem 
of usage in Persian 

R. Arasteh, Detroit, Michigan: A Preliminary analy. 
sis of Persian culture 


Tajw id as a 


At the Far East Section, with R. C. Rudolph 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented : 


C. C. Shih, University of Toronto: The Origin of the 
Ch‘iang 

L. S. Yang, Harvard University: Types of labor used 
in major public works in Chinese history 

S. V. R. Cammann, University of Pennsylvania: The 
Han cult of T’ai Yi and its influence in divination 

Rulan Chao Pian, Harvard University: The Decipher- 
ing of the “ Popular Musical Notation” of the Sung 
Dynasty 

H. L. Li, University of Pennsylvania: Chinese record 
of pre-Columbian transatlantic travel by Arabian ships, 
with notes on the dispersion of some cultivated plants 

B. Sezcesniak, University of Notre Dame: Ludovicus 
Georgius’ Map of Japan 

Chang Hsin-hai, Great Neck, New York: Professor 
Irving Babbitt on Buddhism 

E. D. Saunders, University of Pennsylvania: A Note 
on Sakti and dhydnibudda 


At the Biblical and Semitic Section, with H. 
M. Orlinsky presiding, the following communica- 
tions were presented : 


J. M. Baumgarten, Baltimore Hebrew College: Some 
observations concerning the antiquity of the Jubilees 
calendar 

V. Cantarino, University of North Carolina: A Con- 
tribution to comparative Semitic grammar by Ibn Djan- 
nah (XI cent.) 

M. Tsevat, Hebrew Union College: 
The Hebrew and the Greek 

Y. N. ibn Aharon, New York, New York: The Second 
Psalm: origins and problems of translation 

A. Bar-Adon, Wayne State University: On “Re 
organization” of the verbal system in contemporary 
Hebrew, compared with classical 

J. V. Walsh, Pace College: Canaanite background of 
the Hellenic alphabet: recent notes 


1 Samuel 14:4l— 


The following communications were presented 
by title only: 


E. R. Dalglish, Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary: 
The Release of prisoners on sacred occasions 

Florence E. Day, Cambridge, Mass.: The Linens of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls 
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§. Iwry, Johns Hopkins University: Hebrew haggis 
as a term for divination 

A. Grigolia, Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary: 
The Remaining Crusaders in the Near East 


At 12:10 p.m. the members were taken by buses 
to Bryn Mawr where luncheon was tendered by the 
College at 1:00 P.M. 


The fifth session was held at 2:00 p.m. of the 
same day. The session was devoted to two sym- 
posia. (1) “ Babel—Bible.” The principal speak- 
ers were J. J. Finkelstein, University of Califor- 
nia, speaking on “A Mesopotamian View”; and 
G. E. Wright, Harvard University, speaking on 
“A Palestinian view.” (2) “Problems in Bud- 
dhism.” The principal speakers were M. Naga- 
tomi, Harvard University, speaking on “ Bud- 
dhism and the Brahmanic class distinctions; and 
A. C. Soper, Bryn Mawr College, speaking on 
“Tun-huang evidence for the eastward migration 
of Buddhist cults (illustrated) 

Each principal speaker was allowed thirty 
minutes. 

The members appreciated a special exhibition 
of materials from Tarsus Tell Soukas and a col- 
lection of Ancient Mesopotamian seals in the Rare 
Book Room of the Bryn Mawr College Library. 

At 4:30 p.m. the members returned to the Uni- 
versity Museum where tea and cocktails were 
served. 

At 7:00 p. M. the annual subscription dinner was 
held in the University Museum. Following the 
dinner the sixth session was held, honoring Kali- 
disi and Rabindranath Tagore, with President 
Chao presiding. Special addresses were given by 
Stella Kramrisch, University of Pennsylvania, on 
Tagore, and by D. H. H. Ingalls, Harvard Uni- 
versity, on Kalidasa. 


The seventh session was called to order by 
President Chao at 9:00 a. m., Thursday, March 30. 
The Secretary-Treasurer stated that the detailed 
Treasurer’s report had been adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee and that mimeographed copies of 
this report were available at the registration table. 
He then presented the following summary of the 
Teport: 
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1. STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1960 
Assets 

Investments, general funds (cost) 

Investments, Louise Wallace Hackney 
Scholarship Fund (cost) 

Cash deposited in the First New Haven 
National Bank 

Cash deposited in the New Haven Savings 


$ 43,767.39 
68,254.92 
1,081.49 


7,511.43 

Cash deposited in the Connecticut Savings 
Bank 

Cash deposited in the First Fed. Savings 
& Loan Assn. of New Haven 

Cash deposited in the New Haven Savings 
and Loan Association 

Petty cash 

Value of inventory of printed books at cost 


9,243.76 
9,213.04 


10,000.00 
13.31 
10,879.28 


$159,964.62 


Liabilities 

General Endowment 
Named funds 
Reserve funds 
Special Nies Fund 
Miscellaneous gifts 
Prudential Fund 
Life Membership Fund 
Capital gains 

Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship Fund 
Original bequest 
Capital gains 

Surplus 


$ 21,300.00 
1,500.00 
1,662.25 

308.80 
1,889.95 
8,149.64 
7,990.02 


50,768.55 
17,517.88 
48,877.53 


$159,964.62 


2. STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
Cash balance January 1, 1960 


Receipts 
Annual dues 
Income from investments and bank accounts 
Sale of publications 
Advance payments 
Services and supplies sold 
Author charges collected 
Collected for annual dinner 
Increase in endowment 
Securities liquidated 
Author contributions 
Miscellaneous 


$38,298.73 


6,227.57 
8,134.79 
5,852.83 
797.71 
74.85 
142.48 


Disbursements 
Producing and distributing Jour- 
NAL (3 issues) 
Expended for authors 
Secretary’s assistant and office 
expense 
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Cost of annual meeting 

Cost of annual dinner 

Maintenance of Library 

Subvention to Branches 

ACLS dues 

International Union of Oriental- 
ists dues 

Distribution cost of American 
Oriental Series 

Printing AOS 44 

Reprinting costs 

Payments to Hackney Scholar... 

Royalties to authors and con- 
tributors 

Committee expenses 

Credits refunded 

Income capitalized 

Securities purchased 

Capital losses 

Miscellaneous 


5,659.00 


273.55 
244.28 
253.63 
957.02 


$31.411.76 


$37 .063.03 


Cash Balance 


AvupITors’ REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the reports sub- 
mitted. We have also personally examined all securities 
in the safe-deposit box at the First New Haven National 
Bank and find that the list submitted, herewith, is 
correct. 

Signed: ALBRECHT GOETZE 
Signed: HaraLp INGHOLT 
January 25, 1961 


The Secretary continued his report as follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the Society 
as of March 27, 1961 is 1,246. Of this total 1,145 are 
corporate members, 77 life members, and 24 honorary 
members. Since March 31, 1960, the date of my last 
report to the Society, 257 have been added to the roll. 
In the same period we have lost 20 by resignation and 
25 for nonpayment of dues. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Society the 
Secretary has learned of the death of the following 
eleven members whose passing has not hitherto been 
reported. 

LeRoy Carr Barret, Professor Emeritus of Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature at Trinity College in Hartford, 
Connecticut, was known to scholars for his researches in 
Sanskrit and for his definitive edition of the Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda on which he worked for twenty-five years. 
His membership in the Society dated from 1903. He 
became a life member in 1927. He served as Recording 
Secretary from 1919-1926, as Corresponding Secretary 
from 1933-1936, Vice-President 1937-1938, President 
1938-1939. Born in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, March 
11, 1877, he died in Hartford, July 16, 1960. 
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Walter Eugene Clark, Professor Emeritus of Sanskrit 
at Harvard University, was an authority on the civilizg. 
tion of India in all its phases. He became a member of 
the Society in 1906 and a life member in 1946. He serveg 
as President of the Society in 1925-1926 and again ip 
1950-1951. Born in Digby, Nova Scotia, he died jp 
Vista, California, September 30, 1960, at the age of 79, 

Elmer Henry Cutts, Professor of History and Govern. 
ment in Northeastern University in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, became a member of the Society in 1937 because 
of his great interest in the history of India. Born in 
Silvercliff, Colorado, March 15, 1908, he died in Boston 
early in April, 1960. 

William Mefford Fouts, Professor of Old Testament in 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, had been a member of the Society since 1929. Born 
in Keokuk, Iowa, March 30, 1887, he died October 18, 
1960. 

George A. Kennedy, Professor of Chinese Language 
and Literature at Yale University, was born in China 
May 17, 1901. He became a member of the Society in 
1935 and served as an Associate Editor from 1941-1948, 
He made numerous trips to the land of his birth in the 
interest of his researches. He died at sea August 1i, 
1960 while returning from such a journey. 

James Marshall Plumer, Associate Professor of Far 
Eastern Art at the University of Michigan, became a 
member and a life member of the Society at the same 
time in 1937. Born in Newton Centre, Massachusetts, 
July 10, 1899, he died in Ann Arbor, Michigan, June 
15, 1960. 


Charles Lynn Pyatt, Professor of Old Testament and 
Dean of the College of the Bible in Lexington, Kentucky, 
had been a member of the Society since 1917 and a life 
member since 1953. Born in Jacksonville, Illinois, 
February 25, 1886, he died November 19, 1960. 

Joseph Reider, Professor Emeritus of Biblical Phi- 
lology and Librarian of Dropsie College, Philadelphia, 
became a member of the Society in 1913 and a life 
member in 1953. Born in Russia, December 13, 1886, 
he died November 29, 1960. 

James Graham Phelps Stokes, a man of very broad 
interests, including business, political science, medicine 
and social service among the poor, had been a member 
of the Society since 1940. Born in New York City March 
18, 1872, he died in New York April 8, 1960. 

Prescott W. Townsend, retired Professor of History at 
Indiana University, had been a member of the Society 
since 1939. Born in Middletown, New York, September 
10, 1893, he died at his home in Bloomington, Indiana, 
January 6, 1961, after spending the last five years of his 
life in a complete coma due to a paralytic stroke. 

R. P. Louis Hugues Vincent, of the Dominican Order, 
and long a member of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, 
was elected to honorary membership in the Society in 
1938. He died December 30, 1960 in his eighty-ninth 
year, having spent seventy years on his researches i 
Palestine. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
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The members stood in a moment of silence in 
respect for the memory of the deceased members. 

The report of the Acting Editor was presented 
by E. Bender as follows: 


During the past year, numbers 1 to 3 of Volume 80 of 
the JOURNAL have appeared. Volume 80, No. 4, is in the 
mails. The Near East has had proper representation, 
thanks to the efforts of Associate Editor Lambdin. Pro- 
fessor Franz Rosenthal has generously consented to act 
as a special consultant for writings dealing with Islam. 
This will insure a more proper representation of that 
area in the future. 

Of the Monograph Series, Volume 44, L. Sternbach’s 
Hitopadega and its Sources, has appeared. Volume 45 
by Chauncey J. Blair is in galley proof, and page 
proof to Essay, No. 1 by Betty J. Shefts has been cor- 
rected and returned to the Printer. 

The size of the JOURNAL continues to grow. Volume 
$0 has 394 pages, as compared with the 348 of Volume 
79. Volume 81, No. 1, is in the process of publication, 
and the manuscript to Volume 81, No. 2, is already in 
the hands of the Printer. With this issue—and certainly 
with 81.3—the JOURNAL will be back on schedule. The 
Editors note the lack of proper representation of the 
areas with regard to the Reviews of Books, and are 
applying themselves with optimism to the solution of 
this problem. 

The Acting Editor is more than happy to take this 
opportunity to express his deep gratitude to Secretary- 
Treasurer Stephens without whose sage advice and ready 
help he would not have been able to carry out his duties, 
to Editor Schafer for so skillfully setting the course to 
be followed which made my work a pleasurable exercise 
rather than a task, to Associate Editors Lambdin and 
Goodrich for their conscientious and unfailing coopera- 
tion, and especially to the Printer, J. H. Furst and Co., 
for an admirable accomplishment under the most trying 
circumstances. 

Signed: ERNEST BENDER, 
Acting Editor 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Librarian was presented by the 
Secretary as follows: 


During the year 1960/61, ninety-two volumes, eighteen 
pamphlets, and three hundred and thirty-three numbers 
of periodicals have been added to the Library. Of the 
Periodicals two hundred and ninety-eight were in con- 
tinuance of sets already in the Library; thirty-five 
Tepresent titles new to the Library. Of the monographs 
nineteen were gifts of members of the Society. Fifty- 
five volumes have been bound; thirty-four volumes 
loaned to non-resident members of the Society; nineteen 
Volumes sent to the Editors of the Journat for review. 
One exchange has been discontinued, that with the 
School of Oriental Studies of the American University 
at Cairo, 

_ The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
Is up to date. 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 

"Abd Allah, Abi Muhammad, Jamal al Din, al-Turki. 
Stownik arabsko-kipezacki z okresu pahstwa Mame- 
lukiego. Bulgat al-muStiq fi lugat at-Turk wa-l- 
Qifzaq. CzeS¢ 1. Nomina. [Ed. by A. Zajaczkowski]. 
1958. (Polska Akademia Nauk. Komitet Oriental- 
istyezny. Prace orientalistyczne, t. 7, 1). 

Abhinavagupta. Essenza dei Tantra. [Introduzione, 
traduzione e note di Raniero Gnoli. 1960]. (En- 
ciclopedia di autori classici, 38). 

Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris. 
Recueil des historiens des croisades. Documents 
arméniens. 1869-1906. 2-v. 

Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris. 
Recueil des historiens des croisades. Historiens 
orientaux. 1872-87. 2v. 

Aiyappan, A., ed. Handbook of museum technique. Con- 
tributors: Zoology—S. T. Satyamurti [etc. Edited 
by A. Aiyappan and S. T. Satyamurti]. 1960. 

Alterkar, A. S. Presidential address [to the Indian His- 
tory Congress. 1959]. 

And, M. Dances of Anatolian Turkey. 1959. 
perspectives, 3). 

Ankara. Universite. flihiyat Fakiiltesi. flahiyat 
Fakiiltesi dergisi, cilt VI, sayi 1-4. 1957. 1959. 

Aspects de la Chine: langue, histoire, religions, philo- 
sophie, littérature, arts. Causeries faites & la 
Radiodiffusion Francaise dans le cadre de ]’Heure de 
Culture Francaise du 29 novembre 1954 au 25 juillet 
1955 par &. Balazs [et al.]. 1959. 2v. (Paris. 
Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque de diffusion. Publica- 
tions, t. 63). 

Ballinger, T. O. Nepalese musical instruments [by] 
T. O. Ballinger and Purna Harsha Bajracharya. 
[1960]. 

Bartholomew, D. Some revisions of Proto-Otomi con- 
sonants. 1960. 

Bedi Karthlisa (Le destin de la Géorgie); revue de 
Karthvélologie, n.s. [II]-VII. 1957-59. 

Blond, G. Admiral Togo; translated by E. Hyams. 1960. 

Bozeman, A. B. Politics and culture in international 
history. 1960. 

Chicago. University. Oriental Institute. The Oriental 
Institute. [19607] 

Chung yang yen chiu so. Min tsu hsiieh yen chiu so chi 
k‘an. [Bulletin of the Institute of Ethnology, Aca- 
demia Sinica] nos. 1-8 (March 1956-Autumn 1959). 

Chung yang yen chiu yiian. Li shih yii yen yen chiu so. 
Chuan k‘an [Special publications of the Institute 
of History and Philology, Academia Sinica] no. 
40-42. (1960). 

Chung yang yen chiu yiian. Li shih yii yen yen chiu so. 
Chung-kuo k‘ao ku hsiieh pao kao chi [Archaeologia 
Sinica] no. 2, v. 2, pt. 2: ii (1959). 

Chung yang yen chiu yiian. Li shih yii yen yen chiu so 
chi k‘an. [Bulletin of the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica] v. 30, pt.2 (Oct. 1959), 
extra v. 4, pt. 1 (July 1960). 

Congrés International de Dialectologie Générale, premier, 
Louvain, Bruxelles, 1960. Premiére circulaire du 
Congrés International de Dialectologie Générale et 
Rapport sur l’activité linguistique du Centre du ler 


(Dance 
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janvier 1952 au ler juin 1959, par Sever Pop. Holmes, W. H. Archaeological studies among the ancient 


[1960]. (Centre International de Dialectologie 
Génirale. Biographies et conférences, 16). 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., ed. ViSvakarma: examples of 
Indian architecture, sculpture, painting, handicraft. 
Pts. 1-4, 6-8. 1912-14. 

Czapkiewiez, A. Sprachproben aus Madaba. 1960. 
(Polska Adademia Nauk. Oddziat w Krakowie. 
Komisja_ orientalistyezna. Prace monograficzne 
Nr. 2). 

Dhaninivat, Prince. A history of Buddhism in Siam. 
1960. 

Durand, M. Imagerie populaire vietnamienne. 1960. 
(Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo- 
China. Publications, v. 47). 

Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. 
Musée Louis Finot. Les miroirs de bronze du Musée 
de Hanoi, par L. Vandermeersch. 1960. (cole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. 
Publications, v. 46). 

Feriz, H. Zwischen Peru und Mexico. 1959. 2 v. (Ko- 
ninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, Amsterdam. 
Mededeling 134. Afd. Cult. en Phys. Anthropologie, 
no. 63). 

Festschrift Herbert W. Duda. Zum 60. Geburtstag ge- 
widmet von seinen Freunden und Schiilern. 1960. 
(Weiner Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, Bd. 56). 

Fischel, W. J. The Jewish merchant-colony in Madras 
(Fort St. George) during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. [1960] 2v. 

Folia orientalia, tome 1, fase. 1-2. 1960. 

Ghose, A. The life divine [by] Sri Aurobindo. 1955. 
(Sri Aurobindo International University Centre 
collection, v. 3). 

Ghose, A. Thoughts and aphorisms [by] Sri Aurobindo. 
[1958]. 

Goell, T. Archaeological work at Nemrud Dagh, Turkey. 
[1958]. 

Goodchild, R. G. Cyrene and Apollonia; an historical 
guide. 1959. 

Gordon, E. I. Sumerian proverbs; glimpses of everyday 
life in ancient Mesopotamia. With a chapter by T. 
Jacobsen. 1959. (Pennsylvania. University. Univer- 
Museum. Museum monographs). 

. Brit. Foreign Office. List of the Foreign Office 
records preserved in the Public Record Office in 
London, relating to China and Japan. Ed. by 
Seiichi Iwao. [1959]. 

Grenard, F. Spécimens de la littérature moderne du 
Turkestan chinois. 1899. 

Haririma TarkavigiSa. Anumiter mianasatvavicirara- 
hasyam. With the commentary Sarala by Taranath 
Nyaya-Tarkatirtha. Ed. by Gaurinath Sastri. 1959. 
(Caleutta. University. Sanskrit College. Research 
series, no. 10). 

Haynes, D. E. L. An archaeological and historical guide 
to the pre-Islamic antiquities of Tripolitania. 
[1959]. 

Hertz, R. Death and The right hand. Translated by R. 
and C. Needham. With an introduction by E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard. [1960]. 


cities of Mexico. Pt. I. Monuments of Yucatan, 
1895. (Field Columbian Museum. Publ. 8. Anthro. 
pological ser., v. 1, no. 1). 

Ibn Shaddid, Muhammad ibn Ibrahim, ‘Izz al-Din, Ig 
description d’Alep d’Ibn Saddad, éd critique d’a). 
A‘laq al-hatira (tome 1—section 1) [par] DP, 
Sourdel. 1953. 

India (Republic) Ministry of Information and Broad. 
casting. Face of new India. [1960]. 

India (Republic) National Archives. Telugu documents, 
being petitions etc. in Telugu preserved in the 
Oriental collection at the National Archives of 
India. Ed. by G. J. Somayaji. 1957. (Records in 
oriental languages, v. 4). 

Itkonen, E. Lappische Chrestomathie mit grammati- 
kalischem Abriss und Worterverzeichnis. [1960]. 
(Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura, Helsingfors. Apuneu- 
voja suomalais-ugrilaisten kielten opintoja varten, 
7). 

Jagannitha Panditarija. Panditarija-kavya-sangraha 
(complete poetical works of Panditaraija Jagan- 
nitha). Ed. by Aryendra Sharma. [1958]. (San- 
skrit Academy series, no. 2). 

Jamme, A. The late Sabaean inscription Ja 856. [1960]. 

Jamme, A. A Safaitic inscription from the Negev. 
[1959]. 

Japan. Mombushé. Nihon Yunesuko Kokunai [inkai. 
Reports on institutions for oriental studies in 
various countries. 1959. 

Jayaditya. La Kasika-vrtti (adhyiya I, pada 1). 
Traduite et commentée par Yutaka Ojihara et L. 
Renou. Ire partie. 1960. (Ecole Frangaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-china. Publications, v. 
48). 

Kannaiyan, V. Scripts in and around India. 1960. 

Kedem; studies in Jewish archaeology. I-II. 1942-45. 

Kephart, C. Races of mankind, their origin and migra- 
tion; all recognized ancient tribes and nations 
identified and their migrations traced. [1960]. 

Kettunen, L. E. Suomen lahisukukielten luonteeno- 
maiset piirteet. 1960. (Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura, 
Helsingfors. Toimituksia, 119). 

Khun Chang Khun Phaén. La femme, le héros et le 
vilain; poéme populaire thai, traduit par J. Kasem 
Sibunruang. 1960. (Paris. Musée Guimet. Biblio 
théque d’études. Annales, t. 65). Collection 
UNESCO d’ceuvres représentatives. Série thailan- 
daise. 

Kyoto. University. Faculty of Literature. Library. A 
complete catalogue of Chinese books in the Library 
of the Faculty of Letters. Classified and compiled 
by the Department of Chinese Philosophy and 
Literature and published by the Faculty of Letters, 
Kyoto University. v. 1. 1959. 

Lagercrantz, E., ed. Lappische Volksdichtung. IV. See 
lappische Gesangsmotive des Varangergebiets. 1960. 
(Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura, Helsingfors. Toimi- 
tuksia, 120). 

Leavenworth, C. S. The Loochoo Islands. 1905. 

Leslau, W. Sketches in Ethiopic classification. 1960. 
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Madras. University. Institute of Traditional Cultures. 
Bulletin. 1958. 

Malleret, L. L’archéologie du Delta du Mékong. t. 2: 
La civilisation matérielle d’Oc-éo. [Pt. 1] Texte. 
[Pt. 2] Planches. 1960. (Ecole Francaise d’Extréme 
Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. Publications, v. 43). 

Mammata Acharya. The KavyaprakasSa. With the com- 
mentary of Sridhara. (Part 1). Ed. with introduc- 
tion and notes by Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya. 
[1959]. (Calcutta. University. Sanskrit College. 
Research series, no. 7). 

Mayers, M. K. The linguistic unity of Pocomam- 
Pocomchi. 1960. 

Meher Baba. God speaks; the theme of creation and its 
purpose. 1955. 

Moorcroft, W. Travels in the Himalayan provinces of 
Hindustan and the Panjab; in Ladakh and Kashmir; 
in Peshawar, Kabul, Kunduz, and Bokhara; by W. 
Moorcroft and G. Trebeck, from 1819 to 1825. Pre- 
pared for the press, from original journals and cor- 
respondence, by H. H. Wilson. 1841. 2 v. 

Mukhopadhyaya, G. Studies in the Upanisads. [1960]. 
(Calcutta. University. Sanskrit College. Research 
series, no. 9). 

Nakamura, H. The ways of thinking of Eastern peoples. 
Compiled by Japanese National Commission for 
UNESCO. 1960. 

Okie, M. Tayyib. Islimiyette ilk niifus sayimi (Le 
premier recensement dans l’histoire de l’Islim) 
1960. 

Payne, P. S. R., ed. The white pony; an anthology of 
Chinese poetry from the earliest times to the 
present day, newly translated. Ed. by Robert Payne. 
[1960]. (A Mentor book). 

les pelerinages: Egypte ancienne, Israél, Islam, Perse, 
Inde, Tibet, Indonésie, Madagascar, Chine, Japon. 
[1960]. (Sources orientales, 3). 

Philosophical studies of Japan. Compiled by Japanese 
National Commission for UNESCO. v. 1, 1959. 

Pickett, V. B. The grammatical hierarchy of Isthmus 
Zapotec. 1960. (Language dissertation, no. 56) 
Supplement to Language; Journal of the Linguistic 
Society of America, v. 36, no. 1, pt. 2. 

Polska Akademia Nauk. Zaktad Orientalistyki. Katalog 
rekopis6w orientalnych ze zbioréw polskich. Pod 
redakeja S. Streleyna: t. 1, ez. 1. Katalog dokumen- 
tow tureckich; t. 3. Katalog rekopiséw ormianskich 
i gruzifskich; t. 4. Katalog rekopisow egipskich, 
koptyjskich i etiopskich. 1958-59. 

Pravarasena, attributed author. Riavanavaha-mahi- 
kivyam. With the commentary of Setu-Tattva- 
Candrika. Ed. by Radhagovinda Basak. [1959]. 
(Caleutta. University. Sanskrit College. Research 
series, no. 8). 

Purina; bulletin of the Purana Department, All India 
—- Trust, Vyaisa-Pirnima number. v. 1, no. 1. 

59. 

Raghu Vira. Gilgit Buddhist manuscripts (facsimile 
ed.). By Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra. 1959. 
(Sata-pitaka, vol. 10(1)). Sathnskrta-bauddha- 
pitaka, vol. 1, pt. 1. 

Rahder, J. Etymological vocabulary of Chinese, Japa- 


nese, Korean and Ainu. Pt. 2. (From The Journal 
of Asiatic Studies, v. 2, no. 2. 1959). 

Rahder, J. Etymological vocabulary of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Korean and Ainu. Pt. 4. 1960. 

Rama Rao, M. Select Satavihana coins in the Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras. 1959. (Bulletin of the 
Madras Government Museum, New ser. General 
Section, v. 7, no. 3). 

Ratnakirti. Ratnakirta-nibandhivali (Buddhist Nyaya 
works of Ratnakirti). Deciphered and ed. by Anan- 
talal Thakur. 1957. (Tibetan Sanskrit works 
series, 3). 

Reinaud, J. T. Mémoire géographique historique et 
scientifique sur l’Inde antérieurement au milieu du 
XIe siécle de V’ére chrétienne, d’aprés des écrivains 
arabes, persans et chinois. (Jn Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris. Mémoires de 
l'Institut National de France, t. 18, 2. ptie, 1849. 

Rockhill, W. W. The dalai lamas of Lhasa and their 
relations with the Manchu emperors of China, 1644- 
1908. 1910. 

Runciman, 8. The white rajahs; history of Sarawak 
from 1841 to 1946. 1961. 

Rundgren, F. Das altsyrische Verbalsystem. 1960. 

Sangharakshita, Bhikshu. A survey of Buddhism. [2d 
ed. 1959]. 

Schmidt, E. R. [A bibliography of Ph.D. theses on 
Asia: 1940-1960. Section on] South-West Asia. 
[1960]. 

Sengupta, S. C. An enquiry into the existence of God; 
a critical exposition of the religious philosophy of 
J. Royce. [1959]. 

Serruys, H. Chinese in southern Mongolia during the 
sixteenth century. [1959]. 

Shafaq, R. Z., tr. [Iran az nazar-i khiwar shinadsin]. 
[1957]. 

Shelat, J. M. The tragedy of Shah Jahan. [1960]. 
(Shri Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan. Annual ad- 
dresses, no. 7). 

Sinclair, L. A. An archaeological study of Gibeah (Tell 
el-Fail) [by] L. A. Sinclair [and] The excavation of 
the Conway high place (Petra) and soundings at 
Khirbet Ader [by] R. L. Cleveland. 1960, (The 
Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, v. 34-35 for 1954-1956). 

Sivaramamurti, C. Le stupa du Barabudur. Traduction 
francaise de G. Barthel. 1961. (Paris. Musée 
Guimet. Recherches et documents d’art et d’arche- 
ologie, t. 8). 

Sjéberg, A. Der Mondgott Nanna-Suen in der sumer- 
ischen Uberlieferung. I. Teil: Texte. [1960]. 

Sourdel, D. Le vizirat ’Abbaside de 749 4 936 (132 a4 
324 de l’Hégire). 1959-60. 2 v. 

Srinivasan, P. R. Beginnings of the traditions of South 
Indian temple architecture. 1959. (Bulletin of the 
Madras Government Museum. New ser. General 
Section, v. 7, no. 4). 

Sternbach, L. The HitopadeSa and its sources. 1960. 
(American Oriental series, 44). 

Sternbach, L. Three unknown Canakya’s compendia in 
American libraries. [n. d.]. 

Stipa, G. Funktionen der Nominalformen des Verbs in 
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den permischen Sprachen. 1960. (Suomalais-Ugri- 
lainen Seura, Helsingfors. Toimituksia, 121). 

Sudan. Population Census Office. First population 
census of Sudan 1955/56. Town planners’ supple- 
ment vol. II. Townplans prepared by Zein M. Omar. 
1960. 

Timir, the Great. Instituts politiques et militaires de 
Tamerlan, écrits par lui-méme en mogol, & traduits 
en francois, sur la version persane d’Abou-Taleb-al- 
Hosseini, par L. Langlés. 1787. 

Tokyo. Téyé Bunko. Author index to a classified cata- 
logue of books in section XVII. Japan in the Toyo 
Bunko acquired during the years 1917-1956. 1959. 

Tokyo. Tédyé Bunko. Information Centre of Asian 
Studies. Bibliography of Japanese bibliographies 
concerning Asia and Asian studies on humanities 
and social studies for the year 1957. 1960. 

Toshi jiin no shakai kind [Social function of the Bud- 
dhist temple] pt. 1. 1959. 

Les trois royaumes. t. 1. Traduction originale, notes et 
commentaires de Nghiém Toan et L. Ricaud. Intro- 
duction de R. Ruhlmann. [1960]. (Collection 
UNESCO d’oeuvres représentatives. Série chinoise). 

Tiirk dili arastirmalari yilligi; belleten, 1953-55, 1957, 
1960. (Tiirk dil Kurumu Yayinlarindan). 

[Velankar, S. B.]. [Jivana-sigarah]. A lyrical homage 
to M. M. Dr. P. V. Kane. [1960]. 

Vergara Caffarelli, E. Leptis Magna [von] E. Vergara 
Caffarelli [und] H. Briiuner. [1959]. (Beautiful 
North Africa). 

Vijaya-Tunga, J. Khajuraho. [1960]. 

Visvabharati Study Circle. The journal of the Visva- 
bharati Study Circle. v. 1, no. 1. 1959. 

Wadia, B. P. Our soul’s need. [1958]. (The Indian 
Institute of World Culture. Foundation Day ad- 
dress, [no. 14]). 

Warsaw. Muzeum Narodowe. Pismo i ksiqzka orien- 
talne; katalog wystawy, listopad 1958. [Redak- 
torzy: Stefan Streleyn, Barbara Ruszezye. 1958]. 

Washington (State) University. Dept. of Far Eastern 
and Slavic Languages and Literature. Linguistic 
and engineering studies in the automatic translation 
of scientific Russian into English; technical report. 
Phase II. Prepared for Intelligence Laboratory, 
Rome Air Development Center, Griffis Air Force 
Base, New York. 1960. 

Yale University. Library. Exhibitions in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library on the occasion of the 170th meeting 
of the American Oriental Society, Yale University, 
March 29-31, 1960. 

Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. Sokrovennoe skazanie. Perevel 
TSendiin Damdinsuren so staro-mongol’skogo na 
sovremennyi mongol’skii iazyk. 2. izd. Mongol-un 
nigucha tobchiyan. (Mongolian Chronicle [!] of 
1240) 8 T. X. 2d ed. Translated from old-Mongolian 
into modern Mongolian language by Tsendin 
Damdinsuren. 1957. 


Signed: James T. Bass, 
Librarian 


It was voted to adopt the report. 





The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


Since the last annual meeting the Executive Com. 
mittee has carried on by mail the routine business of the 
Society, including the election of new corporate members 
and minor adjustments of the budgetary appropriations, 
Four other matters were also decided by votes taken by 
mail. On recommendation of the Committee on the 
Hackney Scholarship two Hackney Scholars were ap. 
pointed: Mrs. Betty Ecke, with a stipend of $3,500, and 
Mr. Leslie B. Nerio, with a stipend of $3,000 plus 
tuition. Professor Franz Rosenthal was appointed as 
Consultant in Islamics to assist the Editors. The officers 
authorized to open the Society’s safe-deposit box were 
specified as the Chairman of the Committee on Invest- 
ments or the Secretary-Treasurer, instead of the Presi- 
dent or Secretary-Treasurer as formerly arranged. It 
was agreed to implement the resolution of Professor 
Elmer H. Cutts, adopted at the last annual meeting of 
the Society, by requesting the Federal Post Office De- 
partment to prepare a commemorative stamp for Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, and by asking the Society’s Program 
Committee to prepare a symposium in honor of Kalidisi 
and Tagore. 

The Committee held its annual meeting Monday, 
March 27, 1961, from 4:00 to 10:00 P.M. All the eight 
members of the Committee were present as well as four 
past Presidents of the Society. Reports were heard from 
the various officers and committees responsible to the 
Executive Committee and ordered recorded in the 
minutes. 

The following appointments were made: Committee on 
Honorary Membership, Albrecht Goetze, Chairman, Mur- 
ray B. Emeneau, and Derk Bodde; member of the Com- 
mittee on the Hackney Scholarship for a term of three 
years, Richard Edwards; Committee on Membership, 
Gus W. Van Beek, Chairman, George S. Lane, and 
Richard H. Robinson. 

The following special actions were taken: The annual 
budget was adopted, providing a larger than usual 
appropriation for the JouRNAL, on advice of the Acting 
Editor that the material to be published in the current 
year is considerably greater than that of recent years. 

It is recommended that the Society should elect to 
honorary membership, Professor Edouard Dhorme of 
Paris. 

It is recommended that the Society adopt the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“ Wuereas the building of the new High Assuan Dam 
in Egypt threatens to obliterate existing ancient monu- 
ments of major cultural importance and leaves a very 
limited time for the recovery of historical and cultural 
matters in Nubia, the American Oriental Society, assem- 
bled in Philadelphia for its 171st Annual Meeting, re- 
spectfully urges the Congress and the Administration of 
the United States to sympathetically consider the alloca- 
tion of adequate funds under Public Law 480 for the 
participation of the United States in the international 
effort to preserve the existing monuments and to aid 
American learned institutions in their efforts to help 
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salvage the maximum of the historical and cultural 
information in the regions that are to be flooded.” 


After reconsideration of the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution providing procedure in case it should 
ever be necessary to dissolve the Society, it is recom- 
mended that the action now should be to defer adoption 
of such an amendment until it is possible to consult an 
attorney in Massachusetts, where the Society is incorpo- 
rated, to learn what are the legal provisions of that 
State for dissolving such an organization as the Society. 

It is recommended that the Society should send greet- 
ings to one of its senior members, Professor George M. 
Bolling, who will celebrate his 90th birthday in April, 
1961. 

The time and place of the next annual meeting was 
not determined, but the Committee expressed a willing- 
ness to meet in either of two cities which were named; 
and the Secretary was instructed to consult members in 
each of the two cities with respect to the meeting of 
1962. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 

It was voted to elect to honorary membership 
Professor Edouard Dhorme of Paris. 

It was voted to adopt the resolution recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee. 

Following the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee it was voted to defer action on the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. 

It was voted to ask the Secretary to send the 
Society’s greetings to Professor George M. Bolling. 

The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by Daniel H. H. Ingalls as follows: 


As the Society’s delegate to the American Council of 
Learned Societies I attended the annual meeting of the 
Council in New York January 19-21, 1961. From in- 
formation furnished at that meeting and in the reports 
published by the Council I present the following sum- 
mary of the Council’s activity during the past year. 

In the past year the activities of the ACLS and the 
funds entrusted to it have grown more rapidly than in 
any year of its history. The year 1957 marked its first 
large access of funds. Since that time it has come to be 
one of the major dispensers of support in the United 
States to scholarly endeavor in the humanities. Of work 
already initiated it continued its program of ACLS 
prizes, fellowships and grants-in-aid. Ten prizes of 
$10,000 each were awarded at the time of the annual 
meeting to scholars especially distinguished in the 
humanities. The AOS may take pride in the fact that 
two of its members were among the recipients of that 
honor. In the fiscal year 1959-60 thirty-one fellowships 
were granted by the Council at an average stipend of 
$5,379. In November 1960 a further twenty-six scholars 
were selected as recipients of fellowships averaging 
$5,147. During this same period grants-in-aid were made 
to 152 persons in the total amount of $185,805. 
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Travel grants enabling American scholars to attend 
international congresses and conferences during the 
second half of 1960 alone enabled 114 scholars to attend 
28 conferences. Our Society may take special note of 
the generous aid given to many of its members attending 
the XXVth International Congress of Orientalists in 
Moscow. Aid was likewise extended to several inter- 
national -ongresses held in the United States. 

During the year the Council cooperated with the 
Social Sciences Research Council in administering a 
special program of grants for research in Asia. In 
January 1961 it received a special grant from the Ford 
Foundation of $800,000 for a five-year program of Asia 
and Slavic Studies. 

The above activities, which are of special interest to 
our Society, represent only a selection of the manifold 
activities of the ACLS, to cover all of which would be 
impossible in a brief report. The Council continues to 
oversee the publication of the Dictionary of American 
Biography; it administers a program of Latin American 
Studies, a program of Summer Study Aids in Linguistics 
and a number of other programs. In December 1960 the 
Council received an unparalleled gift of $5,670,000 from 
the Ford Foundation to enable it to maintain its basic 
programs over the next ten years without the worry of 
annually seeking new support. 

The extent of the Council’s endeavors has to some 
extent divorced the administration of the ACLS from 
the individual societies of which it is constituted. 
Accordingly, the officers of the ACLS made an attempt 
at this year’s annual meeting to draw the societies into 
their deliberations by setting aside a day for conferences 
between the secretaries and delegates of the societies on 
the one hand and members of the Board of the Council 
on the other. These conferences had a valuable educative 
effect. However, I think, we must recognize that the 
need for efficient administration of the Council will 
normally render it impossible for the Board to confer 
with individual societies before making its decisions. 
The Board deserves the thanks of our Society for its 
work during the past year, which I believe has admirably 
served the cause of the humanities. 

Officers of the ACLS for 1961 were elected as follows: 

Chairman: Robert M. Lumiansky 

Vice-Chairman: Albert H. Marckwardt 

Secretary: Curt F. Buhler 

Treasurer: Whitney J. Oates 

Merle Fainsod and Henry Nash Smith were elected 
Directors to replace Rensselaer W. Lee and Albert H. 
Marckwardt. Frederick Burkhardt continues as Presi- 
dent. 

Signed: DanteEL H. H. INGALLS 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s representative on 
the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by the Secretary 
as follows: 


For the first part of the period covered by this report 
(March 1960-March 1961) your representative was in 
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residence at the Jerusalem School, from which he wrote 
last year’s report to the Society. As a result of his 
experience, he would stress the value of the use of the 
resources of the Jerusalem School by interested faculty 
members of institutions which hold Corporation member- 
ship in the Schools. During the period of my stay, the 
life of the School was enriched by visits, for longer 
or shorter periods, of Dean Stanley B. Frost of McGill 
University Faculty of Theology, Professor J. A. Phillips 
of Duke University, Dean Felix B. Gear of Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Professor and Mrs. W. Stewart 
McCullough of the University of Toronto, Professor and 
Mrs. John Marks of Princeton University, Professor and 
Mrs. James L. Kelso of Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, 
Mrs. Marguerite Harmon Bro, and many others. The 
School serves as a resource and headquarters for numer- 
ous scholars from many countries. The excavations 
jointly sponsored by the School at Bethel, Shechem, and 
Gibeon, and those not under its auspices, such as the 
excavations of Dr. Franken of the University of Leiden 
at Tell Deir‘allah (Succoth), Pére de Vaux at Tell 
Far‘ah (Tirzah), Dr. Joseph Free of Wheaton College 
at Tell Dotha (Dothan), Mr. Peter Parr at Petra, or 
Dr. John Allegro in the Kidron Valley in his search for 
the treasures of the Copper Scrolls, suggest the wealth 
of opportunity for archaeological observation. 


Personnel. At the Jerusalem School Dr. Marvin H. 
Pope was Director for the year 1959-60, his period of 
service ending when Dr. Paul W. Lapp took over as 
Acting Director during July and August. Serving with 
Dr. Pope were Dr. Louis F. Hartman as Annual Pro- 
fessor, Dr. S. Herbert Bess and Mr. Willard G. Oxtoby 
as Fellows, and, for the second semester, your repre- 
sentative as Honorary Lecturer. The Director for 1960- 
61 is Dr. Oleg Grabar, with Dr. Lapp as Annual Pro- 
fessor, Drs. George W. Frey, Jr., Dean Greer McKee, 
and Dwight E. Stevenson as Honorary Lecturers, and 
Messrs, Herbert B. Huffmon and James K. Kink as 
Fellows. Dr. Lapp has been appointed Director of the 
Jerusalem School for 1961-64; this will provide the 
School with the kind of continuity in leadership it has 
not had for some considerable time. Dr. Vaughn E. 
Crawford continues to serve as Director of the Baghdad 
School, with Dr. Bruce Howe as Annual Professor for 
1959-60 and Mr. Carl Haines as Annual Professor (hon- 
orary) for 1960-61 and Dr. George F. Dales, Jr. as 
Fellow (honorary) for 1960-61. Dr. Albrecht Goetze 
continues as Honorary Director of the Baghdad School. 


The Jerusalem School. The School cooperated this 
year in three summer-time digs, i.e., the Joint American 
Schools of Oriental Research and Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary Expedition at Beitin (Bethel) under Professor 
Kelso, the Drew-McCormick Expedition at Balata (She- 
chem) under Professor Wright, and the University 
Museum excavations at el-Jib (Gibeon) under Pro- 
fessor Pritchard. The Schools also contributed finan- 
cially to the British School of Archaeology excavations 
at Petra, with Dr. Lapp and Mr. Huffmon joining the 
staff for three weeks. At Bethel an Early Bronze high 
place was located, above which was a temple to El, and 
significant Hyksos period remains were uncovered. At 





Gibeon the industrial installations (winery) were fur. 
ther explored, and a cemetery discovered on the west 
side of the tell, including two Late Bronze tombs. At 
Shechem a Hellenistic ceramic typology, supported by 
coin finds, was established for the first time, and the 
history of the temple of Baal-berith was traced, the first 
phase MB IIC and the second phase LB (destroyed ca, 
1150 B.c.). 

There were the usual and some unusual field trips, 
including a twelve-day tour of Iran by five members of 
the School and a trip to Palmyra, Dura, Mari, the 
Chagar-bazar area, Antioch, and Adana. Some members 
of the School showed special interest in Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh, 
identified by Nelson Glueck with Zarethan, and pottery 
collections were made and some of the walls at the 
surface plotted. 

On December 30 Pére L. H. Vincent of the Ecole 
Biblique passed away in his 89th year; he was a long, 
long-time friend of the School, generous in his friendship 
and help, and is gratefully remembered by the staff and 
friends of the School over many years. 


The Baghdad School. After an absence of two and 
one-half years the Joint Expedition to Nippur, sponsored 
by the Oriental Institute and the Baghdad School, has 
resumed excavations in Iraq under the direction of Mr. 
Carl Haines and with the help of Dr. George F. Dales, 
Jr. and Dr. Vaughn E. Crawford. The task was the 
continuing excavation of the Inanna temple. Level VII 
was cleared to its lowest level, resulting in the recovery 
of a whole collection of remarkable temple objects which 
contribute much to the knowledge of Sumerian art and 
sculpture. The latest reports indicate that Level VIII 
has also been cleared and Level IX partially uncovered. 

The eight-month program of archaeological reconnais- 
sance and excavations in the Kermanshah Province of 
central western Iran was concluded in June and was 
under the direction of Dr. Robert J. Braidwood of the 
Oriental Institute and Dr. Bruce Howe of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University and Annual Professor 
of the Baghdad School. It was a joint undertaking of 
the School, the Oriental Institute, and the Institute of 
Archaeology of the University of Teheran. Over 230 
mounds and some 30 caves were surveyed and selected 
sites excavated. Eight or nine cultural stages from 
about 100,000 to 3,000 B.c. were noted, and flora and 
fauna studies were carried on concurrently, including 
coring of marsh deposits for pollen sequences. 


The Sardis Expedition. Sponsored by the Schools, 
Cornell University, and Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University, with Professor Hanfmann as Field Director 
and Professor A. Henry Detweiler as Field Advisor, the 
Sardis expedition was in its third season last summer. 
Sardis was one of the great cities of the ancient world, 
and its archaeological possibilities already disclosed stir 
the imagination. Last summer the excavators discovered 
one of the most impressive examples of Roman imperial 
architecture in Asia Minor, with a marble court rivaling 
that of Baalbek, and impressive Hellenistic fortifications 
were uncovered. At least three distinct Lydian levels 
were found in the “Pactolus Cliff ” sector, and in the 
“Pactolus North” sector there appeared a monumental 
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urban building of the Persian period. A deep sounding 
jn the “ House of Bronzes” area disclosed a continuous 
sequence of settlements from the 13th century to ca. 
700 8.c. The Schools have voted to sponsor the Sardis 
expedition for another three years. 


Additional Comments. For the coming academic year 
the Schools are offering, for the first time, the William 
Foxwell Albright Fellowship for study in the Near 
East, available to graduate students and junior faculty 
members of Member Institutions; it provides $2,000 for 
covering costs of travel, room, and board. The Biblical 
Archaeologist, Bulletin, and Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies continue to appear under their capable editor- 
ship. Dr. Lawrence A. Sinclair’s presentation of “ An 
Archaeological Study of Gibeah ” and Dr. Ray L. Cleve- 
land’s report of “The Excavation of the Conway High 
Place (Petra) and the Soundings at Khirbet Adar” 
appear in Vols. XXXIV-XXXV of the Annual. Several 
more institutions have joined the Corporation of the 
Schools, and your representative would again call your 
attention to the advantages of membership. 


Signed: HersBert G. May 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s delegate to the Inter- 
national Union of Orientalists was presented by 
A. Goetze as follows: 


The General Assembly of the International Union of 
Orientalists convened on August 12, 1960 in Moscow in 
conjunction with the 25th International Congress. 

Your representative, in his capacity as First Vice- 
President, was again called upon to take the chair since 
the President, Professor Garcia Gémez of Spain, had 
tendered his resignation. 

As the biennial budget for 1961 and 1962 had already 
been passed at the meeting in Ann Arbor in the fall of 
1960, only minor points came up. 

The statutes were changed so as to make the exclusion 
of members who do not pay their annual dues mandatory. 

After a Russian plea for “ intensification” of the 
Union’s work, and on Russian insistence, it was voted 
that the Bureau present to the next meeting of the 
Assembly a recommendation to change the Statutes so 
as to increase the Bureau by three new Vice-Presidents 
and to enlarge the secretariat accordingly; one each of 
the new Vice-Presidents is to be from a Western, from 
an Eastern, and from an Oriental-African state.. 

The Bureau is at present discussing this reeommenda- 
tion. 

The Bureau proposed Professor George Morganstierne 
of Norway as the new President of the Union and he 
was duly elected. 

Signed: ALBERT GOETZE 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Nominating Committee, as 
presented at the first session, was again read by E. 
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Adelaide Hahn. It was voted that the nominations 
be closed. By vote of the Society the Secretary 
cast a unanimous ballot for the election of the 
nominees. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
presented by J. J. Finkelstein as follows: 


The American Oriental Society on the occasion of its 
one hundred and seventy-first meeting, held at Philadel- 
phia and Bryn Mawr, expresses its deep appreciation to 
the following: 

To the University of Pennsylvania for extending to 
the Society all of its manifold amenities; the lecture 
halls, the banquet rooms, and all the auxiliary services 
of the University Museum, whose surroundings are so 
uniquely appropriate to the interests of the Society. 

For the luncheon tendered by the University to the 
members of the Society on the first day of the meeting, 
and to Vice-Provost Roy F. Nichols for his gracious 
words of welcome on that occasion. 

To the Committee on Program and Local Arrange- 
ments which so capably organized the program, and 
supervised its efficient execution. 

To Miss Mary Cole the secretary of the Department of 
Oriental Studies of the University of Pennsylvania and 
to the rest of the secretarial staff for contributing weeks 
of intensive work in preparation for the meeting, and to 
the Department itself for bearing the incidental but 
appreciable expenses entailed by the meeting. 

To the staff of the University Museum for tendering a 
cocktail party for the Society, for the facilities con- 
nected with the annual dinner, and for arranging the 
special exhibitions in honor of the meeting. Special 
mention should be made of the exhibition of the docu- 
ments of the Cairo Geniza supervised by Professor S. 
D. Goitein and the archaeological display of materials 
from Hasanlu and Beth-Shan prepared by Mr. R. H. 
Dyson, Jr. 

To the authorities of Bryn Mawr College, and es- 
pecially Professor Machteld Mellink, for tendering the 
luncheon on the second day of the meeting, for the use 
of its auditorium for the symposium session, for the 
special exhibits arranged by its library, and in general 
for affording the members of the Society the occasion 
for an excursion to its lovely campus. 

To the Oriental Club of Philadelphia for entertaining 
the Executive Committee of the Society at dinner on the 
eve of the meeting. 

To the always faithful, untiring Secretary-Treasurer 
of our Society, Ferris J. Stephens, whose importance to 
the general welfare of the Society and its effective day- 
to-day operation can never be adequately estimated or 
rewarded. To him and to our Pennsylvania and Bryn 
Mawr colleagues are due the most cordial thanks of the 
membership of the Society for the success of this year’s 
meeting. 

Signed, J. J. FINKELSTEIN, Chairman 
C. C. SHIH 
A. WAYMAN 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
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The business meeting of the Society then 
adjourned. 


The eighth session was convened immediately 
in three sections. At the Cuneiform Area Section, 
with E. Adelaide Hahn presiding, the following 
communications were presented : 


W. W. Hallo, Hebrew Union College: Royal hymns 
and Mesopotamian unity: a proposal 

M. Civil, University of Pennsylvania: A New collec- 
tion of Su-Sin’s historical inscriptions. 

E. Leichty, University of Chicago: 
devises of the late Assyrian scribes 

A. Goetze, Yale University: Postposition and preverb 
in Hittite 

H. G. Giiterbock, University of Chicago: Old Hittite 
cuneiform writing (illustrated ) 

W. G. Lambert, John Hopkins University: Canons 
of Babylonian etymology 

E. I. Gordon, Harvard University: The Amarna cor- 
respondence from Babylon and Assur reexamined 


Cryptographic 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 

A. J. Pickering, Lincoln, Nebraska: Cuneiform docu- 
ments from the State Museum Collection at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska 


At the Islamic Section, with F. Rosenthal pre- 
siding, the following communications were pre- 
sented : 

E. J. Grube, Metropolitan Museum of Art: A Page 
of an illustrated manuscript from Fustat in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (illustrated) 

G. C. Miles, American Numismatic Society: Additions 
to the corpus of Byzantine architectural ornament of 


Islamic derivation in Greece (illustrated) 
L. V. Berman, Dropsie College: The Political inter- 
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pretation of the maxim: the end of philosophy is the 
imitation of God 

M. E. Marmura, University of Toronto: Some aspects 
of Ibn Sina’s theory of God’s knowledge of particulars 

M. Perlmann Harvard University: A Christian critic 
of Ibn Kammina 

G. M. Haddad, University of California: The Histori- 
eal work of Nicola el-Turk 

The following communication was presented by 
title only: 

S. E. Polomé, University of Texas: 
Swahili dialect 


The Katanga 


At the Indic Section, with W. N. Brown pre- 
siding, the following communications were pre- 
sented : 


O. L. Chavarria-Aguilar, University of Michigan: The 
“compound verb” in Pashto 

G. T. Artola, Baltimore, Maryland: The Title “ Tantri 
Kamandaka ” 

J. F. Staal, University of Pennsylvania: A Formaliza- 
tion of the theory of definition in Indian logic 

G. Cardona, University of Pennsylvania: 
Srnvisé 

W. H. Maurer, Library of Congress: Jaina Sanskrit 
as exemplified by Muni Sumativijaya’s Commentary on 
the Meghadita 

F. C. Southworth, University of Pennsylvania: An 
Indeterminacy in the results of comparative reconstruc- 
tion 

A. V. Riasanovsky, University of Pennsylvania: India 
in medieval Russian literature 

H. S. Santesson, New York, New York: After 
Achalayatan 


Rgvedic 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


L. Sternbach, United Nations: Canakya’s Maxims in 
Greater India 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
April 21-22, 1961 


Tue Mippte West Brancu of the American 
Oriental Society held its forty-fourth annual meet- 
ing on April 21 and 22, 1961, on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
jointly with the Mid-West Section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. The follow- 
ing members of the Society attended the meeting 
as attested by their signatures on the registration 
forms: 


J. A. Bellamy, J. A. Brinkman, E. F. Campbell, R. I. 
Caplice, O. L. Chavarria-Aguilar, S. Gevirtz, N. Golb, 
§. Greengus, V. I. Gruhn, H. G. Giiterbock, W. W. Hallo, 
R. A. Henshaw, Elinor M. Husselman, M. A. Jazayery, 
C. F. Kraft, E. Leichty, Hildegard Lewy, J. Lewy, M. 
Mahdi, M. Mansoor, R. A. Martin, E. N. McCarus, W. S. 
McCullough, G. E. Mendenhall, C. F. Nims, A. L. Oppen- 
heim, L. L. Orlin, H. H. Paper, H. Ringgren, R. H. 
Robinson, E. R. Schmidt, R. M. Smith, J. Stewart-Robin- 
son, A. Wayman, J. W. Wevers, A. Wikgren, R. J. 
Williams. 


Total attendance at the joint session of the AOS 
and SBLE was approximately 100. 

All sessions of the meeting were held in the 
Wisconsin Center on the campus of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The business session of the Middle West Branch 
was convened at 9:45 a. M., Friday, April 21, 1961 
with President A. Leo Oppenheim presiding. He 
appointed the following committees: 


Nominating Committee: Hans G. Giiterbock (chair- 
man), Julius Lewy, Menahem Mansoor 

Auditing Committee: Charles F. Nims, Stanley Gevirtz 

Member of the Joint Resolutions Committee: Wil- 
liam W. Hallo 


The first session with both Societies meeting 
together was convened at 10:00 a.m. with Presi- 
dent Oppenheim presiding, and the following 
papers were read: 

0. L. Chavarria-Aguilar, The University of Michigan: 


Complex and Compound Verbs in Pashto 
Mohammad Ali Jazayery, The University of Michigan: 


‘Parts of Speech’ in Contemporary Persian 

Herbert H. Paper, The University of Michigan: The 
Classification of Verb Stems in Modern Persian 

John W. Wevers, University of Toronto: Bound 
Structures in Classical Hebrew 

Earl R. Schmidt, Charleston, Illinois: Survey of 
Post-Partition Archaeological Development in India 


At 2:00 p.M., two sectional meetings were con- 
vened and papers read as follows: 

The Bible and the Ancient Near East—H. G. 
Giiterbock presiding: 


Samuel Greengus, University of Chicago: Marriage 
and Divorce Formulas: An Illustration of Androcen- 
tricity in Semitic Societies 

George E. Mendenhall, The University of Michigan: 
Some Observations on the Vocalization of Old Canaanite 

Stanley Gevirtz, University of Chicago: A Literary- 
Archaeological Parallel from Ugarit and Jericho? 

Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College: The Neo-As- 
syrian Geographical Term Sa iméréSu and the emari 
salami of the Old Assyrian Tablets 

William W. Hallo, Hebrew Union College: 
Slandered Bride 


The 


New Testament and Qumran Studies—A. P. 
Wikgren presiding: 


Paul E. Davies, McCormick Theological Seminary: 
The New English Bible (New Testament): Greek Text 
and English Idiom 

Merlin D. Rehm, University of Wisconsin: View of 
Man and Sin in the Old Testament and in the Qumran 
Scrolls 

Ronald M. Hals, Evangelical Lutheran Theological 
Seminary: The Problem of the Christian Hermeneutics 
of the Old Testament 

Menahem Mansoor, University of Wisconsin: 
Thanksgiving Hymns and the Massoretic Text—II 

R. H. Sales, Mount Union College: The Gospel of 
John and the Gospel of Truth. 

Lester J. Kuyper, Western Theological Seminary: 
Hosea 11.9—Prologue for Deutero-Isaiah 


The 


The members of both Societies were invited by 
the Department of Hebrew and Semitic Studies at 
the University of Wisconsin to the special exhibit 
of full-color reproductions of the fourteen paint- 
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ings that were prepared by Aaron Bohrod, artist- 
in-residence at the University of Wisconsin, for 
Look magazine’s “Story of America’s Religions” 
series. The exhibit was presented in the dining 
room lobby at the Wisconsin Center and the artist 
was present in order to be able to meet members 
of the Societies in attendance and to answer any 
questions that members of the Societies might 
have. The members then met for the subscription 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. Following the dinner, Vice- 
President Elinor M. Husselman introduced Dean 
Mark H. Ingraham of the College of Letters and 
Sciences who welcomed both Societies on behalf of 
the University of Wisconsin. Vice-President 
Husselman then presided for the delivery of the 
two presidential addresses. 


Professor W. Stewart McCullough for the Mid-West 
Section, SBLE, on “Israel’s Wise Men from Job to 
Pirke Abhoth.” 

Professor A. Leo Oppenheim for the Middle West 
Branch, AOS, “On the Structure of Mesopotamian 
Society.” 


On Saturday morning, April 22, 1961, the busi- 
ness session of the Middle West Branch, AOS, was 
called to order at 9:45 by President Oppenheim. 
Professor H. G. Giiterbock, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, presented the following slate of 
candidates for the year 1961-62: 


President: Professor Herbert H. Paper, 
The University of Michigan 

Vice-President: Professor Erica Reiner, 
University of Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz, 
The University of Michigan 
Members of the Executive Committee: Professor A. 
Leo Oppenheim, University of Chicago; Professor 

Richard A. Henshaw, Kenyon College 


The above slate was elected unanimously. 


The Auditing Committee reported that it had 
audited and approved the Financial Report (as 
printed below). This report was accepted. 

Professor William W. Hallo then presented the 
following report of the Joint Committee on Reso- 
lutions which was approved: 

Wuereas the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis has been privileged to conduct the 1961 meeting 
of its Mid-West Section on the campus of the University 
of Wisconsin and 

Wuereas the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society has been similarly favored, 


Now therefore be it resolved that the members of the 
two Societies do record their gratitude to the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin, and particularly the staff of the Wis. 
consin Center, for gracious hospitality freely extended; 
to Dr. Mark H. Ingraham, Dean of the College of 
Letters and Sciences, for well-chosen words of welcome; 
to Professor Menahem Mansoor, Chairman of the De. 
partment of Hebrew Studies, for tireless efforts and 
unstinting help on behalf of the academic success of the 
meetings and the physical well-being of the participants, 


For SBLE: C. Umnavu Wotr 
For AOS: WILLIAM W. Hatto 


At 10:00 a.m., the following sectional meetings 
were called to order by their respective presiding 
officers and papers were read as given in the list 
below : 


Assyriological Section—J. Lewy presiding: 

Richard I. Caplice, 8. J., University of Chicago: The 
History and Use of the Akkadian Namburbi-incantation 

John A. Brinkman, S. J., University of Chicago: The 
Written Language of Babylonia: 1159-722 B.c. 

Hans G. Giiterbock, University of Chicago: The 
Hittite Deities Pirwa, Suwaliyal, and Damnassara 

Louis L. Orlin, The University of Michigan: On the 
Political Importance of the Assembly at Kane3 within 
the Old Assyrian Political System 

By title: Ignace J. Gelb, University of Chicago: 
Social Stratification in Ancient Mesopotamia 


Islamic, Egyptological, and Indic Sections— 
N. Golb presiding: 


Norman Golb, Hebrew Union College: Observations on 
Ibn Rushd’s (Averroes’) Political Views as Expressed 
in His Commentary on Plato’s Republic 

Muhsin Mahdi, University of Chicago: The Problem 
of Islamic Cultural History—A Recent Contribution 

Richard H. Robinson, University of Wisconsin: The 
Concept of Grace in the Saddharma-pundarika-sitra 

Elinor M. Husselman, The University of Michigan: 
Supralineation in Early Coptic Manuscripts 

Charles F. Nims, University of Chicago: A Footnote 
to the Story of Wenamun 


Biblical Section—W. S. McCullough presiding: 


Lawrence A. Sinclair, Carroll College: Archaeology 
and the Stables of Megiddo 

Helmer Ringgren, Garrett Biblical Institute: Inter- 
national Interpretation versus Comparative Method in 
Old Testament Research 

Sylvio J. Scorza, Northwestern College: Ariel 

Simon Cohen, Hebrew Union College Library: Inside 
Jael’s Tent 

Jay R. Brickman, University of Wisconsin: The 
Orthodoxy of Ecclesiastes 

By title: Markus Barth, University of Chicago: Two 
Natures of the Bible? 
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STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACCOUNT 





Aprit 21, 1961 
Bank balance as of April 20, 1961............. $27.06 
Expenses of 44th annual meeting: 
Envelopes .....ccccccccccccccccccccs $ 3.30 
O4-stamps (215)........ceeeeeeeeees 8.60 
O4-stamps (30) ........ cece cece eeeee 1.20 
Co ele. Keeh aoe e eam meee ke 8.50 
Name tage ...cccccccccccccccccccces 8.54 
$30.14 
$30.14 
27.06 
Deficit as of April 21, 1961.............. $ 3.08 


Respectfully submitted, 
HERBERT H. PAPER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Accounts examined and found correct by the Auditing 
Committee. 
STANLEY GEVIRTZ 
CHARLES F. Nims 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
WESTERN BRANCH 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


March 17-18, 1961 


THE WESTERN BrancH of the American Orien- 
tal Society held its eleventh annual meeting on 
March 17 and 18 on the Los Angeles campus of 
the University of California. 

The following members of the Society attended: 


E. Ashikaga, K. Baer, A. Bharati, D, Carr, E. M. 
Carr, K. Chang, D. Y. Chen, Y. C. Chu, G. K. de Heer, 
P. G. Essabal, J. C. Greenfield, G. M. Grosjean, G. von 
Grunebaum, G. M. Haddad, W. Hoenerbach, R. G. Irwin, 
N. R. Keddie, W. Leslau, M. Lichtheim, Y. Malkiel, 
R. A. Mitchell, J. Puhvel, M. C. Rogers, R. C. Rudolph, 
G. M. Schramm, B. J. Shefts, F. Spiegelberg, A. Tietze, 
T. Unno, H. Wilhelm, D. Winston, T. V. Wylie, R. F. S. 
Yang, I. Yen. 


In addition, a number of guests were present. 


The first session was held the morning of March 
17 in Room 302, Royce Hall. President Wolf 
Leslau presided, and the following communications 
Were presented : 
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Linguistics 


Denzl Carr, University of California (Berkeley): The 
“ Nostrification ” of Foreign Place Names in Indonesian. 

Kun Chang and Betty J. Shefts, University of Wash- 
ington: The Phonemic Features of Lhasa Tibetan (read 
by Mr. Chang). 

John R. Krueger, University of California (Berkeley): 
Morphophonemic Change in Chuvash Verb Stems (read 
by D. Carr). 

Near Hast 

Andreas Tietze, University of California (Los Ange- 
les): Analysis of a Turkish Riddle Type. 

George M. Haddad, University of California (Santa 
Barbara): Nicola el-Turk and his Chronicle of the 
French Expedition to Egypt and Syria. 

Miss Nikki R. Keddie (Scripps College): Sayyid 
Jamal ad-Din al Afghani: Toward a Reappraisal. 

Gene M. Schramm, University of California (Berke- 
ley): The NDEA Hebrew Reference Grammar. 

Richard A. Mitchell, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Tell en-Najila, the Site of Gath. 

All who attended the meeting were guests of the 
University of California at Los Angeles at a 


luncheon held in the Faculty Center. 


The afternoon session, at which Vice-President 
Denzel Carr presided, was held in Room 204, 
Haines Hall. After Donald R. Cressey, Acting 
Divisional Dean of Social Sciences, had welcomed 
the Society on behalf of the University, Wolf 
Leslau gave the Presidential Address, entitled: 
“Problems of Ethiopic Linguistics.” The follow- 
ing communications were then presented: 

Klaus Baer, University of California (Berkeley) : 
The Rain-soaked Files of Tuthmosis. 

Jonas C. Greenfield, University of California (Los 
Angeles): Sennacherib and Koheleth: the Typology of 
a Boast. 

Jacob J. Finkelstein, University of California (Berke- 
ley): The Name “ Mesopotamia” (read by J. C. Green- 
field). 

Paul G. Essabal, University of California (Berkeley) : 
“Hay,” the National Name of the Armenians, a His- 
torical-linguistical Study. 

Richard C. Rudolph, University of California (Los 
Angeles): The Anthropomorphic Chinese Ko (illus- 
trated). 


Visiting members of the Branch were enter- 
tained at dinner by the faculty of the Departments 
of Near Eastern and Oriental Languages of 
U.C.L.A. They then enjoyed an evening of 
Oriental music presented in Schoenberg Hall by 
students in the University’s Institute of Ethno- 
musicology, under the direction of Prof. Mantle 
Hood. This included music by five performance 
groups: Balinese, Persian, Indian, Greek, Gagaku 
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(Japanese), and a Chinese soloist. Following the 
performance, opportunity was given to inspect the 
instruments and informally meet the musicians. 


The final session was held the morning of March 
18 in Room 204, Haines Hall. Vice-President 
Carr presided, and the following communications 
were presented : 

Ensho Ashikaga, University of California (Los Ange- 
les): Ganega in Japan. 

Gerrit K. de Heer, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Gembuku. 

A. Bharati, University of Washington: Control 
Mechanisms Taught in Hindu and Buddhist Tantra. 

After a recess the Business Meeting was called 
to order, and the Treasurer’s report was presented, 
as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1960 
Cash in bank account, January 1, 1960.. $61.66 














Mao Se iendcndnndearcesacnanas 10.07 
RD ac veces eeacdcaveudecananwen $71.73 
Receipts: 
Subvention from AOS............... $75.00 
$146.73 
Rapenditures: 
Stenographic service............+++. $11.55 
NE ik. 00 Wine heed dcdwodecerncees 28.73 
Annual meeting, charge for room.... 5.00 
ONE on kc ce cccicersssesevvece 1.82 
BED ga tesc ener cdeewiasanwenius 69 
$ 52.00 
AI. cao ccc essences enenenens ates onnenes $ 94.73 
Cash in bank account, December 31, 1960 $91.38 
Petty cash: 
GRIPE cc ccccccssescessccsececes 1.97 
BtaMAps 2. cc cccccccccccccccccsccces 1.38 
$ 94.73 





Audited aand found correct, January 11, 1961 
[Signed] ExizaBeTtH HUvuFr 
[Signed] P. A. BoopBERG 


This report, and an informal one covering the 
period January 1—March 17, 1961, were approved. 

Acting on the recommendations of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, the Branch elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year 1961-1962: 


OTrto J. MAENCHEN 

Vice-President: Ensho Ashikaga 

Secretary-Treasurer: Richard G. Irwin 

Executive Committee: K. Baer, K. Chang, W. Eber- 
hard, W. Leslau, L. C. Thompson 

Nominating Committee: R. McKinnon (Chairman), 
J. Puhvel, G. M. Schramm (terms expire 1962); H. H. 
Frankel, Miriam Lichtheim, Isabella Y. Yen (terms ex- 
pire 1963) 


President: 
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The Committee on Resolutions submitted the 
following resolution, which was adopted unani- 
mously : 


Resolved, that the members of the Western Branch 
of the American Oriental Society express their heartfelt 
thanks to the University of California at Los Angeles for 
acting as cordial host to the Eleventh Meeting of the 
Branch, and to Prof. Donald R. Cressey, Divisional Dean 
of Social Sciences, for his address of welcome on behalf 
of U.C.L. A. 


That the members particularly wish to express their 
gratitude to outgoing President of the Branch, Prof, 
Wolf Leslau, U.C.L.A., for his exemplary leadership, 
culminated so effectively by his Presidential Address, a 
model of scholarship, both interesting and amusing in 
presentation. 

That the members wish to record their special ap- 
preciation, again to Prof. Leslau, who, by carrying out 
single-handedly and so successfully the duties usually 
performed by an Arrangements Committee, has set a 
commendable, if bold, precedent in this age of committee 
proliferation. 

That Prof. Mantle Hood should be accorded a funda- 
mentally inexpressible vote of thanks for adding a new 
dimension to Oriental studies as well as to Oriental 
entertainment, and for proving again that there is noth- 
ing amateurish in being an amateur, nor dilettantish in 
finding delight in sounds that have moved most of man- 
kind in the expression of joy, the assuagement of grief, 
the incitation to fun, and the invitation to love. 

That the members especially wish to express their 
gratitude to the Near Eastern Center, the Department 
of Near Eastern Languages, and to Prof. Richard C. 
Rudolph, U.C.L.A., for graciously entertaining the 
members and guests at dinner Friday evening. 

That the members express sincere gratitude to Richard 
G. Irwin, U. C., Berkeley, for his devotion to the efficient 
execution of the duties of Secretary-Treasurer during the 
past year, and particularly to the preparations for this, 
the Eleventh Meeting. 

That the members also wish to thank Prof. Denzel 
Carr, U. C. Berkeley, for his selfless service to the 
Branch as Vice-President, as well as the members of the 
Executive Committee and all other persons directly or 
indirectly responsible, for the efforts which assured the 
success of the past year for the Branch and its annual 
meeting. 


The meeting concluded with the presentation of 
the following communications: 


Hellmut Wilhelm, University of Washington: Shun-yii 
K‘un, the Chi-hsia Academy and the Beginnings of 
Chinese Fiction. 

Richard F. S. Yang, University of Southern California: 
The Role of Poems Played in the Yiian Drama. 

Turrell V. Wylie, University of Washington: Re- 
marks on the Development of Local Hegemons in Tibet. 

Michael C. Rogers, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Koryo’s Royal Succession as Registered in Chinese 
Sources. 














NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Society announces the publication of a new mono- 
graph as Vol. 45 in the American Oriental Series: Heat 
in the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda, by CHauNcEY J. 
Biatr. The first three numbers of the new Essay series 
have also appeared: Grammatical Method in Panini: 
His Treatment of Sanskrit Present Stems, by BETTY 


SHerts; Outline of Khmu? Structure, by WILLIAM A. 
SMALLEY; A Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago, by MIRosLav KREK. 
Prices and other details may be found on the back cover 
of the Journal. 











American Oriental Society 





Tue AMERICAN OrreNnTAL Society was founded in 1842 for the promotion of Oriental 
studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages and literatures, and the publica- 
tion of books and papers dealing with these subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a 
professed Orientalist in order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are 
in sympathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in the furthering 
of its work. Persons desiring to become members are requested to apply to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. Ferris J. Stephens, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. Members receive the JourNAL without charge. The annual assessment is $7. 
Life Membership may be obtained at any time by a donation of $150 less one half the 
amount already paid in annual assessments. 


CAPITALIZED FUNDS 


Charles W. Bradley Fund . . $ 3,000.00 Louise Wallace Hackney Schol- 

Alexander I. Cotheal Fund . . 1,500.00 arship Fund ... . . . 50,768.55 
I. M. Casanowicz Fund . . . 150.00 Ludlow Bull Fund . . . . . 1,000.00 
oo Abbott Bung 7 7 + 765000 Charles J. Ogden Fund . . . 5,000.00 
Ve Membersup une a; peal64 prudential Fund. . . . . . 1,000.00 


William Dwight Whitney Fund _ 1,000.00 ‘ . , , 
Centennial Fund. . . . . $ 2,000.00 James B. Nies Fund (capital held in trust) 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these Funds, the 
interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s expenses of publication. Gifts or 
legacies for this purpose will mean much for Oriental research in America. The corporate 
title of the Society is Tae American Ortentat Society (incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts) . 


LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, where its 
volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons receiving the permission of 
the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, and is now available in printed form for dis- 
tribution to the members of the Society; it may be had for one dollar, plus postage, from 
the Librarian (Professor James T. Babb, The Library, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.). 
The facilities of the Library are available to members wherever they may be located and 
the Librarian is ready to lend such books as are needed. He will be pleased to receive 
documents relating to the history of the Society, particularly letters of distinguished former 
members. (See vol. 56, p. 428 of the Journat for By-laws relating to the Library, vol. 
77, pp. 294-295 for the newly adopted Library Rules.) 





Fournal of the American @Criental Sorctety 


Now issued quarterly. Subscription price, $8.00; for Libraries ordering direct from the 
Society, $7.00. Single numbers, $2.00. Prices of back volumes and parts, so far as not out of 
print will be sent on application. Members of the Society and Libraries are allowed 20% 
discount from list prices on back numbers. 


PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

















American @riental Series 


Volume 8. A Grammar of the Phoenician Language. By Zellig S. Harris. 1936. Price $3.50. 

* Volume 9. The Kashmirian Atharva Veda Bks. 16 and 17. By LeRoy C. Barret. 1936. Price $3.50. 

Volume 14. The Hittite Ritual of Tunnawi. By Albrecht Goetze. Pp. xii, 129, cloth bound. Price $2.00. 

Volume 15. The Basis of Israelite Marriage. By Millar Burrows. Pp. viii, 72, paper bound. Price $1.50. 

Volume 18, The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Books 19 and 20. By LeRoy C. Barret. 1940. Price $2.50. 

Volume 21. Manuscript Illustrations of the Uttaradhyayana Sitra. Reproduced and described by W. Norman 
Brown. 1941. — , with 150 figures on 46 plates, cloth bound. Price $3.00. 

Volume 23. Anthropological me ny of Negro Africa. By H. A. Wieschhoff. 1948. Pp. xi, 461, cloth 
bound, photo-offset reproduction. Price $7.00. 

Volume 25. Nuzi Real Estate Transactions. By Francis R. Steele. 1943. Pp. 83, paper bound. Price $1.75. 

Volume 26. Ahmad B. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi. By Franz Rosenthal. 1943. Pp. 135, paper bound. $3.00. 

Volume 27. Lu Hsiang-Shan. By Siu-Chi Huang. 1944. Pp. 116, paper bound. Price $2.00. 

Volume 28, Gafat Documents. Records of a South-Ethiopic Language. By Wolf Leslau. 1945. Grammar, 
Text, and Comparative Vocabulary. Price $3.50. 

Volume 29. Mathematical Cuneiform Texts. By O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. Price $5.00. 

Volume 30. Roots, Verb Forms, and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney. 1945. A reproduction of the original. ice $1.50. 

Volume 31. Manhaj as-Salik: Abii Hayyan’s Commentary on the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik. Edited with an 
Introduction by Sidney Glazer. 1947. Price $10.00. 

Volume 32. Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets of the Wilberforce Eames Babylonian Collection in the 
New York Public Library. By A. Leo O eim. 1948. Pp. xvi, 271; 15 plates, paper bound. Price $5.00. 

Volume 33. Old Persian Grammar Texts Lexicon. By Roland G. Kent. 1950. 2d Rev. Ed. 1953. Pp. xi, 
219, cloth bound. Price $7.50. 

Volume 34. The Narrative of Bhoja (Bhojaprabandha) by Ballala of Benares. By Louis H. Gray. 1950. 
Pp. viii, 109, cloth bound. Price $3.25. Paper bound. Price $2.25. 

Volume 35. Aba Ja‘far Muhammad B. Jarir al-Tabari’s The Reign of al-Mu‘tasim (833-842). Translated 
and annotated by Elma Marin. 1951. Pp. xvii, 142, cloth bound. Price $3.50. 

Volume 36. Early Hebrew Orthography: a Study of the Epigraphic Evidence. By Frank Moore Cross, Jr. and 
David Noel Freedman. 1952. -Pp. viii, 77, cloth bound. Price $2.50. 

Volume 37. Kassitenstudien. 1. Die Sprache der Kassiten. By Kemal Balkan. 1954. Pp. xiv, 238, paper 
bound, photo-offset printing. Price $4.50. 

Volume 38. The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East. Edited by Robert C. Dentan. Published by the 
Yale University Press for the American Oriental Society, 1955. Pp. ix, 376, cloth bound. Price $5.00. 

Volume 89. The Hab/piru. By Moshe Greenberg. 1955. Pp. xiii, 96, paper bound, photo-offset printing. 
Price $3.50. 

Volume 40. Index to Journal of the American Oriental Society, Volumes 21 to 60. Compiled by Edward H. 
Schafer, Isidore Dyen, Helen E. Fernald, and Harold W. Glidden. 1955. Pp. vii, 173, paper bound, photo-offset 
printing. Price $2.50. , 

Volume 41. A Bushman Dictionary. By Dorothea F. Bleek. 1956. Pp. [viii,] 773, paper bound, photo-offset 
printing. Price $8.50. 

Volume 42. The Language of the Secret History of the Mongols. By John Charles Street. 1957. Pp. vii, 89, 
paper bound, > printing. Price $3.50. 

Volume 43. Early Mesopotamian Royal Titles: A Philologic and Historical Analysis. By William W. Hallo. 
1957. Pp. iy 18. paper bound, photo-offset printing. Price $3.00. 

Volume 44. The HitopadeSa and its Sources. By Ludwik Sternbach. 1960. Pp. xiv, 109, paper-bound. 
Price $3.50. 

Volume 45. Heat in the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda. By Chauncey J. Blair. 1961. Pp. xvi, 190, cloth bound. 
Price $5.00, $4.00 net to members of the Society. 


Volumes in this series are printed from type unless otherwise indicated. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY ESSAYS 


1. Grammatical Method in Panini: His Treatment of Sanskrit Present Stems. By Betty Shefts. 1961. Pp. x, 45, 


paper bound. Price $2.50; $1.25 net to members of the Society. 
2. Outline of Khmu? Structure. By William A. Smalley. 1961. Pp. xix, 45, paper bound. Price $3.00. $1.50 net 


to members of the Society. . ‘ : ‘ ; 
3. A Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts in the Oriental Institute of Chicago. By Miroslav Krek. 1961. Pp. ix, 


46, paper bound. Price $1.75, .75 net to members of the Society. 


* These volumes are especially priced at $1.00. 








AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY OFFPRINT SERIES 
Halkin, The Hashwiyya . 40 cents 20. J. Obermann, How Daniel was Blessed with 





2. A. 8. ee ee ee 

6. J. Obermann, Political Theology in Early Islam $1.00 a a a, eee cae ee 75 cents 

9. J. Obermann, The Archaic riptions from 22. Harry M. Orlinsky, Notes on the Qal Infinitive 
Lachish * Bak, a atee, ee. tas $1.00 eet and the Verbal Noun in Biblical 98 ent 

2. J. Obermann, Votive iptions from Ras ebrew —s & tak Oe ee 8 

: Shamra un. One * oe es we 6s Oe 28. J. Obermann, How Baal Destroyed a Rival: A 

15. G. Levi Lella Vida, Mubsammad Ibn Habib’s Mythological Incantation Scene. . . . ~ 75 cents 
“ Matronymies of Poets” . . . . . . 25 cents 26. J. Obermann, Discoveries at Karatepe: A Phoe- 

16. Franklin Edgerton, A Critically Edited Text of nician Royal Inscription from « « OM 
SS! rare ee 27. E. Y. Kutscher, New Aramaic Texts . . . 75 cents 

18. Wolf Lesiau, Short Grammar of Tigré . . . $100 28. Ludwik Sternbach, Canakya’s Aphorisms in the 

19. Franklin Edgerton, Sanskrit Historical Phonology 50 cents HitopadeSa (I-IV) . . . . « « « « $1.25 




















